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Tennessee Valley 
First Development’ 
In National Plan 


President’s Program Visual- | 


izes Wide Field to Im- 


prove Industrial and Agri- | 


cultural Enterprises. 


Muscle Shoals Plant | 
Site of Initial Step 


Bills in Congress to Carry Out} 
Recommendations for Pro-| 
duction of Power and Fer-!| 


tilizer in South 


A great national development plan cov- | 
ering the wide fields of flood control, soil 


erosion, reforestation, elimination from ag- 
ricultural use of, marginal lands, 
tribution and diversification of industry is 
visualized by President Roosevelt in pro- 
posing the immediate development of the 
Tennessee Valley as the first step in the 
program: 

The initial plan contemplates coopera- | 
tive effort by a governmental agency with 


farmers and farm organizations for large- | 


scale practical use of new forms of fer- 
tilizers, along with Government construc- 
tion of electric transmission lines to pro- 
vide for the fullest possible use of electric 
light and power on farms and in small 
villages in the southern States, centering 
eround the Muscle Shoals properties in 
Alabama and the proposed Cove Creek 


Dam and power development in Tennessee. 


Enabling Bills Pending 
In accordance with the President’s sug- 
gestion, bills are pending in Congress to 
create a Government corporation charged 
with the broadest duty of planning for the 
proper use, conservation and development 
of the natural resources of the Tennessee 


River drainage basin and its adjoining ter- | 


ritory for the general social and economic 
welfare of the Nation. 

Specifically, 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, “in the 
interest of the national defense and for 
agricultural and industrial development 
and to improve navigation in the Tennes- 
see River and to control the destructive 


flood waters in the Tennessee River and 


Mississippi River basins.” 
New Proposals Explained 


The Senate Committee on Agriculturé, 
without hearings, ordered a favorable re- 
port, April 12, of a bill introduced by Sen- 
ator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska. The 
Committee’s report stated that the bill, 
with one exception, is practically the same 
bill the Committee has reported at various 
times during the last 12 years. 

The exception, forth 
port, follows: 

“The new provision of the bill provides 
that for the proper use, conservation, and 
development of the natural resources of 
the Tennessee River drainage basin, the 
President is authorized within the limita- 
tions of appropriations made therefor by 
Congress to make such surveys and gen- 
ezal plans for such Tennessee River drain- 
age basin as may be useful to the Con- 
gress and to the several States in guiding 
and controlling the extent, sequence, and 
nature of development that may be equi- 
tably and economically advanced through 
the expenditure of public funds or through 
the guidance and control of public au- 
thority. The President is authorized in 
making such surveys and plans to coop- 
exate with the States affected thereby. 

Object of Survey 

“The object of this survey to be made 
by the President is for the general pur- 
pose of bringing about in said Tennessee 
River drainage basin, in conformity with 
said general purposes— 

“(1) The maximum 
control. 

“(2) The maximum development of said 
Tennessee River for navigation purposes. 


as set in the re- 


amount of flood 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.) 


Efficient Postmas ters 
To Serve Out Terms 


Administration to Respect Civil 
Service Status 


Postmasters throughout the 
whose terms have not already expired 
and who are performing efficient and 
loyal service are to be permitted to com- 
plete the terms to which they were ap- 
pointed 

This assurance was given April 15 by 
Postmaster General James A. Farley, 
denied reports that the present adminis- 
tration planned to abandon civil service 
examinations in the selection of candi- 
dates for postmaster appointments. 

The Postmaster General said: 


“The first thing I want to say 


country 


about 


the postmastership situation is very sim- | 


ple. No incumbent whose term has not 


yet expired and who has been rendering! 


loyal and efficient service to the Govern- 
ment need have the slightest fear of re- 
moval. It will be the policy of the Post 
Office Department to allow every efficient 
postmaster to fill out his term. 

“Those postmasters whose 
expired, however, may naturally expect 
their successors to be appointed just as 
soon as the Department finds it possible 
in the conduct of good business to do so. 

“There have. been numerous reports in 
the press attributing to me and to the 
Administration an intention to abandon 
civil service examinations in the selection 
of eligible candidates. There has never 
been the slightest basis for these reports. 

“I may ad@\that the Department has 
no intention of\abandoning the historic 
custom of inviting, the advice of Members 
of Congress with respect to the qualifica- 
tions and fitness of eligible applicants in 
‘ the Various “a districts,” 


and dis- | 


the bills propose to create | 


who; 


terms have | 


SAFE TRANSPORT | 
ON RAILROADS 


Only One Traveler Lost Life in 
Train Accidents Which Oc- 
curred Last Year 


TMHE best safety record for passengers | 

in the history of the railroads of this | 
country was established in 1932, complete | 
reports for the year just filed by the rail | 
carriers with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, show. 

Only one passenger lost his life in train 
accidents in 1932. That passenger was a 
railroad employe who was off duty and 
was riding on a rail motor passenger car | 
when it collided with another train. 

Fatalities among passengers on railway | 
trains have been constantly decreasing : 
since 1923, with the exception of a small | 
increase in 1928. In 1931, four passengers | 
lost their lives in train accidents, which 
up to that time was a new low record. | 
In 1930, there were seven fatalities. | 
| For each fatality in train accidents in | 
1932, the railroads carried 480,000,000 
passengers. This was the highest aver-| 
| age ever attainéd by the railroads of this | 
country. | 

In 1931, there was one fatality for every | 
149,807,000 passengers carried, and in 1930, | 
one fatality for every 101,141,000 passen- | 
gers. | 
| The number of passengers injured in| 
train accidents in 1932 was also a new low | 
record fer any year, 410 having been re- 





Persons of 19 Years 


Lead All Age Groups 
In Number hovel 


| 
ported compared with 493 in 1931. | 


More Than Half Those Held 
Less Than 30 Years Old, 
Federal Statistics on Fin. 
gerprints Show 


Persons 19 years of age still lead the | 
Nation's crime procession as revealed by ; 
statistics compiled from finegrprint cards 
|received in the United States Bureau of 
| Investigation, from Jan. 31, 1933, to March | 
31, 1933. | 

Treading hard on the heels of these de- 
linquents in the last year of their teens | 
are persons under 21 years of age who 
count for one of each five whose arrest | 
records were examined. 

Proportion is Fairly Constant 

During the first three months of 1933 
the United States Bureau of Investigation 
examined 80.785 arrest records as evi- 
denced by the fingerprint cards received 
by its Identification Division. It has been | 
charactertistic of the figures compiled by 
the Bureau since February, 1932, that the 
distribution of arrests subdivided accord- 
ing to age groups has been fairly con- 
| Stant. In the past the number of persons | 
arrested who were 19 years of age has 
exceeded the number arrested for any 
other age group, and the same is true for 
the first quarter of 1933 taken as a unit. 

The following table shows the per- 
centage of the total number of persons | 
arrested who were under 21 years of age | 
in those instances where the proportion | 
of youthful persons was high: 

Auto theft, 45.8; burglary, 38.8; 
27.9; rape. 26.7; larceny, 26.4. 

These figures indicate that auto theft 
is an offense which is particularly char- 
acteristic of youth. So also is the offense 
of burglary, although in a somewhat less 
pronounced: degree. 

Majority 





robbery, 


Are Below 30 

Persons under 25 yéars of age consti- 
tuted 40 per cent of those whose arrest 
records were examined, and persons be- 
tween 25 and 29 years of age accounted | 
for approximately 19 per cent of the total 
number arrested. Persons in this age 
group were not predominant among the 
arrests for any particular offense. 

Almost one-third of the total arrests 
were: for disorderly conduct, drunkenness, 
and vagrancy, or for suspicion and inves- | 
tigation. The arrests on these charges 
total 24,842. Of the remaining arrests | 
over one-half were for the offenses of 
larceny-theft, burglary, robbery, and as- 
sault. The number of arrests for each of 
these offenses is as follows: 

Larceny-theft, 11,312; burlary, 8,895;; 
| robbery, 5.241; assault, 5,030; total, 30,478. 
Most of the persons arrested were males, 
|females numbering only 5,2’ (6.5 per 
| cent). For the offenses of Seoul and 
| homicide and violations of the liquor laws 
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Relief on Mortgages for Owners of Homes 


To Be Dependent on on Voluntary Agreements 
Government Would Mediate and Sealy Funds But Debt Contracts Could Be 


Modified Only With Consent of Mortgage 


OME owners 


H 


enacted. 


The home mortgage relief bill offers 
voluntary readjustments and promises benefits to 
both parties—relief from part of the burden of 
and substitution 
although somewhat reduced, 
come to the mortgage holder in place of the doubt- 
ful or non-existent income he is now supposed to 
be receiving in the form of interest. 


The Mortgage Holder’s 


The mortgage holder is the eontrolling indi- 
He holds an agreement for 
certain payments with specific security, and un- 
der the Constitution his property rights cannot be 
impaired. But when he sees advantage to him- 
self in the new system of readjustment, he is ex- 
pected to take the opportunity to insure himself 
a steady income guaranteed by the Government. 

Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas, 
jority leader of the Senate, explained that the leg- 
islation must necessarily be on a voluntary basis 
as far as the mortgage holder is concerned. Any 
attempt to interfere with the legitimate property 
rights of the mortgage holder would be unconsti- 


payments for the home owner, 
of an assured, 


vidual in the plan. 


tutional, he pointed out. 


The plan provides for a Home Owners’ 
poration which can issue $2,000,000,000 in bonds 
and exchange them for mortgages, provided the 
home covered has a value of not more than 
$10,000, that it is occupied by the owner, and that 
it is not more than a three-family dwelling. The 
bonds bear 4 per cent interest, guaranteed by the 
Mortgages accepted in exchange for 
bonds would be placed immediately on a 5 per 
which is much below the rates now 


Government. 


cent basis, 
generally applicable. 


Promised an Assured Income 
Thus the mortgage holder, who may have been 
unable to collect his interest and principal pay- 
ments, is assured that his income will’ be regular, 
while the hoffe owner has a lighter burden of pay- 


ments to carry. 


The plan covers all home owners and mortgage 
holders — within the limitations ne in 


Reflation Program Now Being Considatedin 


and their mortgage holders, 
with the encouragement and aid of the 
Government, are expected to begin negoiia- 
tions on a large scale for readjustment of the 
home mortgage debt burden when legislation on 
the subject, now pending in Congress, 


more than 
dwelling. 


has been 


a plan for 


have the 
holder. 


in- 


Rights 


ma- 


the system. 


Holder 


the law—that the home must have a value of not 
$10,000, y tl 
owner, and must be not more than a three-family 


must be occupied by the 


This is how the plan will work with respect to 
the various parties involved: 

The Home Owner: He can suggest to the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation that he needs relief and 
matter 
Should the mortgage holder agree to ex- 
change his mortgage for bonds of the corpora- 
tion, the home owner would pay only 5 per cent 
interest on his mortgage, 
or 8 per cent now applicable to most mortgages. 
A home owner hard pressed for 
obtain a three-year moratorium on payments of 
both interest and pirncipal, and in addition might 
obtain a loan from the Home Owners’ 
poration to pay his taxes. 
of interest and principal would be spread over 
future payments on the mortgage. 
be payable after the moratorium, the exact de- 
tails of this back payment being a matter of ad- 
ministration for the Home Loan Bank Board. 


The Mortgage Holder: He is the key man in 
His voluntary 
whether the relief is to be granted to the home 
owner whose mortgage he holds. 
- holder whose debtor has been unable to meet his 
interest and principal payments probably would 


taken up with his mortgage 
instead of the usual 7 
cash also could 
Loan Cor- 
The deferred payments 


These would 


action determines 


A mortgage 


be faced also with the fact that taxes had not 


Loan Cor- 
the property, 
them himself. 


been paid, and these constitute a prior lien against 
unless the mortgage holder pays 


Faced with continuing defaults on the mort- 
gage, the holder 
would prefer an assured income even though it 
*were not so large as he would receive from the 
high interest rate on the mortgage; moreover, if 
he exchanges his mortgage for the Corporation’s 
bonds, he places the home owner in a position to 


of it might well decide that he 


get a loan from the Home Owners Corporation 


with which to pay taxes, and thus the mortgage 
holder might relieve himself of a prior lien. 
surance companies, savings banks and trust com- 
panies hold the bulk of America’s mortgages. 


An effort might be made to have the mortgage 


In- 


holder scale down the principal of the mortgage. 


The mortgage holder can accept or reject this 
iamammeaban on Page 6, Column 7.) 
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How It Differs From Inflation and Deflation 


Bond Issues for Financing 
Of Public Works Among 


Such Measures 


As a step in the program to combat the 
current depression a large program of 
“reflation” is under consideration by the 
Government, according to Treasury De- 
partment and the Federal Reserve Board 
offices, but plans remain incomplete as 
the Administration seeks to steer through 
che narrow channel between inflation and 
reflation. 

Since cures for the depression were first 
considered, the public has'been warned 
against inflation, reassured about refla- 
tion and exhorted against deflation by 
both administrations. Regardless of their 
classic meanings, these three words have 
come to have the following connotations: 

What Is Inflation? 

Inflation is tampering with the cur- 
rency in such a way as to raise prices 
without restriction, in other words, 
cheapening of money in terms of goods. 
Examples of such inflation in the past 
have been the war-financing of the Amer- 
ican Government and the post-war in- 
flation in France and Germany. 

Almost all of the 40 or more money 
bills now pending in Congress would come 
under this classification, especially those 
which provide for uncontrolled or unlim- 
ited expansion of the currency. Most ob- 


eae inflationary of the post-war Euro- 
? 


Back- to- land halk ad hai. 
Young People Remaining on Farms 


TPFIHE back - to - the - land movement is | 
slowing down, young people are not 
leaving the farms, and many of those 
who hed left prior to the economic de+ 
pression have come back, bringing fami- 
lies with them, in the opinion of T. B. 
| Manny, of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. He believes that now this 


home-flow is diminishing, being almost 
completed for the city unemployed who 
have such havens of refuge. 

Since 1929 thousands of abandoned 
farmsteads throughout the United States 
have been occupied, new tenants have 
come to the deserted farms in the cut- 
over lands of the Great Lakes States 
and th? submarginal farming areas of 
the Appalachians, and the demand for 
rental of farm land in the great agri- 
cultural areas has reached a new high 
level. 

In many farm homes there are now 
members of the family who have been 
absent in the city for many years. Young 
people, unable to find work in the cities, 
have returned to their farm homes by 
the thousands. In many cases whole 
families have moved back to the agri- 
cultural districts to live with relatives, | 





doubling up the number of persons on 
the individual farms. 

The r-cent slowing down of the farm- 
ward movement, according to Dr. Manny, 
is due largely to the fact that the un- 
employed with relatives living on farms 
have already left the cities, because 
available farm properties are occupied, 
and because the unemployed left in the 
cities do not possess the funds neces- 
sary to make a start in farming. 

Relief funds are more available in the 
cities than in most rural areas. This 
has had the tendency to cause unem- 
ployed ‘o stay in the cities. In many 
instances unemployed who might other- 
wise have gone to the farms have taken 


| 


| 


| free coinage of 


+ ——__ —_——_ -- 


pean type are two bills sean for ‘al 
issuance of notes to cover the deficit and 
pay Government expenses. 

Of all the inflationary methods the old 
silver over which the 
Presidential campaign of 1896 was fought 
is the most popular on the calendar of 
Congress. There are 16 pending bills ask- 


|ing for the purchase of silver, the issuance 


of silver certificates, or bimetallism at the 
ratio of 16 to 1. No other device has in- 
spired so many money bills as this one 


; which was the center of attention 37 years 


the | 


up residence in suburbs, where it is pos- | 


sible to supplement relief aid by raising 
garden produce. 

There is always a considerable flow of 
people back and forth between farms 
and cities. Retirement, sickness, death, 
failure, search for employment, and 
many other factors cause farmers to 
leave the land. 

In addition to this movement there is 
always a considerable exodus of young 
people going from the farms to the cities 
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ago. 
Reflationary Measures 

Other inflationary bills call for issuance 
of Federal bonds which could be used as 
collateral for more Federal reserve cur- 
rency, payment of adjusted service cer- 
tificates with special money issues, re- 
placing of tax-free (Government securities 
with special money, loans to farmers, 
homeowners and individuals generally 
through special money issues and creation 
of a new form of money based on human 
effort. 

Reflation and what devices might come 


In This Issue 


Developing the Nation’s 
Power Resources 
v 
Reviving Foreign Trade 
. 
Should Soviet Russia Be 
Recognized? 
v 
Embargo on Arms 
v 
Revenues from Beer 


+ 
Air Rule Violations— 
Their Consequences 
7 . 
Food Prices in the 
Past 20 Years 
v * 
The Treasury’s Refinanc- 
ing Operations 
v 
Making Plans for a Short 
Work Week More Elastic 


4 
A New Idea in Wool 
Marketing 


- 
Broadcasting in India 
v 


For Pages See Readers’ 
Summary on Page 6 


Offsetting Deflation Trend 
Through Direct Relief 


And River Projects 


within its scope are questions on which the | 


present administration and its predecessor | 


would disagree. Formerly it was applied to 
measures calculated to check the deflation- 
ary fall of prices, in other words, negative 
rather than positive in their effect. Re- 
cently it has been expanded to cover 
measures which might bring controlled in- 
flation. 

The open market operations of the re- 
serve banks last year 
tionary by the Hoover Administration. A 
large public works program financed 
through bonds is being considered as re- 
fiationary by the present Administration. 
Ogden L. Mills, iormer Secretary of the 
Treasury, called it outright inflation. 


This difference of opinion over inflation 
and reflation would cause the two Admin- 
istrations to regard certain of the pending 
bills in different lights. Bills to finance 
large public works out of bond issues or 
perhaps bills regulating the gold content 
of the dollar might be called reflationary 
by the present Administration and have 
been called inflationary by the last Ad- 
ministration. 

Deflation causes no disagreement. Ev- 
eryone agrees that it is the sharp drop in 
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Reducing the Rate on Local een 
As Step in Restoring 2-cent Postage 


{of gold, 


SOLUTION of the letter postage rate 

question that may restore the 2-cent 
sfamp to its former prestige would be 
left with the President by legislation 
to be proposed ior immediate action. 

Tried first on “drop letters,” or those 
addressed for delivery from the office at 
which posted, extension to all first class 
mail would depend upon the demands 
of the postal service. 

The Postmaster General, James A. 
Farley, announced April 13 that the plan 
had been agreed upon after a confer- 
ence with Senator Harrison (Dem.), of 
Mississippi, of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee; Representative Dough- 
ton (Dem.), of Laurel Springs, N. C., of 
the Ways and Means Committee, and 
with Senator McKellar (Dem.), of Ten- 
nessee, and Representative Mead (Dem.), 
of Buffalo, N. Y., chairman of the Post 
Office and Post Roads Committee of the 
Senate and House, respectively. 

“The first step to be taken under this 
program,” Mr. Farley stated, “will be to 
recommend to the President the restora- 
tion of the 2 cent rate on all local first 
tion of the 2-cent rate on all local first 
class matter, that is to say, upon first 
class maii which is delivered within the 
limits of the post office in which it origi- 
nates, 


were called refla- | 
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PLANS FOR RELIEF | 
OF CORPORATIONS | 


Proposal to Permit Reorganiza- 
tion Without Bankruptcy 
Awaits Action 


PROPOSAL to permit corporations = 
reorganize under a plan similar to that | 

now extended to railroads and individuals | 
| is under consideration by the House Com- | ' 
| mittee on Judiciary. 
| Under the so-called Bankruptcy Act of! 
1933 individuals and railroads are per-! 
| mitted to reorganize without going into 
bankruptcy and having a receiver ap- 
pointed. When this plan was first pre- 
sented to the 72nd Congress it included 
corporations, but before the bill was passed | 
| it was amended to confine its provisions to 
| the other two groups. 
| Now a new bill H. R. 5009 has been in- | 
| troduced by Representative McKeown | 
(Dem.), of Ada, Okla., one of the sponsors 
| of the other measure and a member of the 
| Judiciary Committee. The bill was in- 
| troduced April 14. 
| The bill contains provisions which would | 
lalter the rights of creditors and stock- | 
| holders through the issuance of new se-}| 
|curities or otherwise, but provides ade- | 
quate protection, acording to its sponsor, | 
for realization of the value of the stock- | 
holders’ equity in the property. 

Provision is made for the execution of 
reorganization plans, which may include, 
| the transfer of all or part of the property 
| involved to other corporations, or the con- 
solidation or merger of the property with | 
another corporation. | 

No credit would be deemed to be affected | 
|} by any reorganization plan unless it is| 
| shown to affect his interests materially | 
and adversely. j 

Many of the provisions of the bill are | 
taken from or were suggested by those in | 
the railroad reorganization act, according | 
to the’ bill’s sponsor. ° 


| 


Promising a Profit 
For the Farmer by 
Price-fixing Metho | 


—— | 


‘Senate Broadens General | 
Agriculture Measure by 
Authorizing a Minimum 
Price on Farm Products 


President Roosevelt's program of farm 
| relief, embodying two measures to raise 
| the piiems of catm products and to re- 
| duce preduction, and to refinance farm 
|mortgages and lighten the debt burden 
| on the farmer, is making progress in 
Congress, and while several amendments 
| to the original bills have been adopted, 
}only one has prevailed that has been op- 
| posed by Administration supporters in 
| Congress. 
| This is the Senate amendment which 
}authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture 
“to fix minimum prices for farm products 
and to assess penalties against the deal- 
ers who buy at less than these prices, |} 
which are to be based on cost of produc- 
tion. This price plan would apply only 
ito the percentage of the farm product 
that is consumed in the United States. | 
The amendment was adopted in the} 
Senate, but if it is to remain in the gen- | 
eral farm relief bill, to which it was| 
appended, it must be approved by the} 
House. 





Inflation Amendments 


The Senate prepared to vote on pro- 
posals to expand the currency as part of 
the program. Senators Long (Dem.), of 
Louisiane, and Wheeler (Dem.), of Mon- 
tana, asked action on monetary expan- 
sion amendments. The Long amendment , 
would authorize purchase of $100,000,000 
in silver for currency. The Wheeler plan 
would remonetize silver at 16 to 1 with 
' gold. 

The Senate also has added to the gen- 
|eral farm bill, designed to raise prices of 
farm products, the farm mortgage bill. | 
which 1s designed to ease the debt bur- 
den on agriculture. Thus, so far as the 
Senate is concerned, the two measures | 
have. become one, although the House has | 
| passed each separately. These changes | 
|either will Se accepted by both Houses, | 
or will be settled in conference between | 
‘the Houses and final agrement reached 
later. 

The “cost-of-production” section of the | 
bill, added in the Senate, would empower | 
the Secretary of Agriculture to calculate 
for any of the basic agricultural commodi- 
ties specified in the measure the percent- 


{Continued on ‘Page 8, 
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| particularly 
| bank devosits 


“It is my hépe that this experimental 
recognition of the widespread public de- 
mand for a lower postage rate will re- 
sult in an increased amount of business 
for the Department. All users of the 
mail will recognize the fact that if this 
reduction should actually result in in- 
creased revenue for the Post Office De- 
partment, the President will then have 
ample ground upon which to direct the 
restoration of the 2-cent postage rate 
for all first class mail. 

“T am confident that if the proposed 
legislation is enacted, the public gener- 
ally and large users of the mail in par- 
ticular, will cooperate with the Depart- 
ment to the greatest possible extent in 
expanding the use of the mails both lo- 
cally and nationally. 


“The Government has entered upon a 
campaign of rigid economy for the pur- 
pose of maintaining its credit unim- 
paired. It has called upon employes of 
all grades and classes to make substan- 
tial sacrifices of salary. It has called 
upon the public likewise to cooperate in 
this program and I feel that it should 
be the policy of the Post Office Depart- 
ment to reduce the cost of its service to 
the public wherever that reduction can 





{Continued on Page 5, Column 1.] | 


| the rates when conditions justify. 


as 


| bill, 
|said that there had been no substantial 
|change in the provision of the bill call- 
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Federal and State 
Action to Protect 
Wages in In in Industry 


Progress and Present Status 
of Legislation Designed 
To Fix Minimum Pay for 
All Employes 


30-Hour Week I Favored 
By Secretary of Labor 


Example Set by New York Is 
Recommended by President 
Roosevelt in Letter to the 
Governors of 13 States 


The fixing by law of minimum wages for 
women and children employed by indus- 
trial concerns has been accomplished now 


| by 11 States and is engaging the attention 


| of the Federal Government, even to the 
| extent of applying such a principle to all 
workers. 

The States of New York and Utah, 
through action by their respective Legis- 
latures this year, become the latest to join 
the States which have enacted this type of 
| legislation, beginning in 1912 with Massa- 
; chusetts. - 

Legislative action on minimum wage 
measures had been dormant since 1923, 
when South Dakota enacted a law on the 
subject. 


Object of Minimum Wage Laws 

The so-called minimum wage laws un- 
dertake to establish for women and chil- 
dren rates of wages below which employ- 
ers are forbidden to go. In a majority of 
cases, the lowest amounts which may be 
paid are fixed, after investigations, by a 
board or commission, which may change 
In a 
few States the minimum wage is specified 
in the law. 

The Secretary of Labor, Frances Per- 
| kins, announced, April 14, that she favors 
amendment of the Black 30-hour week bill 
to establish minimum wage standards 
throughout the Nation. 

“Experience has shown,” she said, “that 
there has been an improvement of wom 
workers’ wages and employment wh 
there have been minimum wag@+regu “ 
tions.” ‘ 

Public Works Pregram Favored. * 

At the same time Miss Perkins ‘ap- 
proved proposals for emergency legisla- 
tion for a huge public works program to 
make expenditures up to $6,000,000,000. She 
said that plans are drawn so that such a 
program entailing the spending of $3,000,- 
000,000 could be put into operation within 
a few months. 

While she approves permanent improve- 
ments of all kinds, including housing de- 
velopments and other  self-liquidating 
projects, she said, she does not favor ex- 
penditures for “monumental” public build- 
ings. 

Coupled with this program, Miss Perkins 
said, should be a minimum wage law “to 


é 


| fix a bottom to the fall of wages.” 


What the Plans Propose 
Miss Perkins said that approximately 
2,000 plans for dealing with the economic 
emergency had been submitted for con- 
sideration. They include, she said, pro- 


| posals that the Government take over all 


kinds of industry, to be operated for the 
benefit of the public, and plans for the 
Government to pay subsidies or give fi- 
nancial aid to private industry, with Fed- 


|; eral regulation of wages and profits. 


It was suggested also that the Govern- 
ment should Uistribute production equally 
among the plants in each industry, at the 
same time fixing wages and working 
hours, with limitation of profits. 

Another group of plans contemplated 
the establishment of industrial boards 
which would determine the amount of 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 1.] 


Reopening of Banks 
Freeing More Funds 


‘Bank Reform Bill Drafted by 


Senate Subcommittee 


Work on the banking problems of the 


|country continues to be concentrated on 


the reopening of closed banks 
possible. 
Plans for permanent 


tion are still in 


as many 


banking legisia-. 
the preliminary stages, 
proposals for guarantee of 


Meanwhile the new banking machinery 
set up in cities like Detroit began to func- 
tion, releasing deposits, and gold continued 
to flow back from hoarding.- The return 
despite President Roosevelt’s or- 
der of April 5, slowed up, and Attorney 
General Cummings said on April 13 that 


|the Government still had no definite pro- 
|gram to proceed against hoarders. 
cussion of the Detroit situation is printed 


(Dis- 


on page 11.) 

Bank deposit guarantees are almost cer- 
tain to be included in the permanent 
banking law when it is drafted, accord- 
ing to members of Congress closely con- 
nected with the deliberations. Senator 
Fletcher (Dem.), of Florida, chairman of 
the Banking Committee; Senator Bulkley 
(Dem ’, of Ohio, member of the subcom- 
mittee drafting the bill; and Representa- 
tive Steagall (Dem.), of Ozark, Ala, 


| : . : 
| chairman of the House Banking and Cur- 
|rency Committee, 


expressed this view. 
Announcing on April 13 that the sub- 
committe of which he is chairman had 
unanimously agreed on a draft banking 
Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, 


ing for a $2,000,000,000 guarantee fund, but 


|he added that the draft was being held » 
| up to be presented to the Secretary of 


the Treasury, William H. Woodin, and 
Senator Fletcher indicated that the Sec- 
retary opposed the present guarantee plan. 

At executive session of the Senate bahk- 


{Continued on Page i, Column 1.] 
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Proposed Reform re « THE STATE OF 


_In Measures for | 
. se 
National Defense | 


implified Structure of War’ 
Department to Eliminate 
Top-heaviness Suggested 

» By General Hagood 


*” Declaring the Department of War is |]) 


4teo top heavy to function properly in war- 
time, Major General Johnson Hagood, 
2scommanding the 7th Corps Area, with | 
sheadquarters at Omaha, Nebr., advocated 
before the House Committee on Military | 





Affairs, April 12, a reorganization plan to | 


‘gave the Treasury $50,000,000 annually. 
an Under his plan, the Department weer 
sbe reorganized so as to have five func- | 
tional lines; namely, administration, sup- | 
“pty, tactics, air corps, and militia. 
“would abolish the office of Assistant Sec- | 
“retary of War for Air, the Chief of Air 
Corps taking over those duties. 

-* The Air Corps would have a el 
“fine of promotion in lieu of extra flying 
pay, with advancement rapid from second 


lieutenant to colonel. The Coast om 


-lery and Field Artillery would be com- 
@pined, and a chief of the Militia Bureau 
would supervise the militia of the States. 
The Philippine Scouts would be eliminated 
and the army would move out of China. ; 
$ Plan for National Defense 
= A summary of his general plan for na- | 
“ti fense follows: i 
a at least equal to the best in | 
P world. : 
OF aerbor defenses restored to their pre-| 
“war standard of efficiency in order that 
the Navy may be free to operate at sea, | 
preventing enemy ships from forcing their 
-way to our docks and compelling them, if 
“they come at all, to land on open beaches. 
-““he National Guard advanced to the | 
‘first’ line of the Army and the regular 
‘farmy put back in the reserve. In time 
“éf peace, the regular Army to be used to 
Qnstruct the civilian component; in time 
“of minor emergency, the regulars to be 
“used as the main fighting force; in time 
Yof major emergency, the regular Army 
\éo be disbanded and a great corps of pro- 
fessional soldiers used to train and lead 
“the emergency Army of 10,000,000 to 15,-| 
“000,000 men. 
x Civil War Precedence 

“This is the manner in which the Con- 
federate Army used the regular army of- 
ficers it got at the outbreak of the Civil 

“War.” he said. “It is the plan recom- 
mended for future wars by Grant in his 
memoirs. This is the plan the British 
wish they had had after they lost the 
“flower of their army in the first few bat- 
tles in France.” 

The key to the national defense to be | 
ws nw. ©. T. 'O. through which annually 
the nation turns out 40,000 young men, | 
seach with at least two years of military | 
straining under supervision. 
~- General Hagood testified that the War | 
‘Department always has collapsed at the 
“outbreak of every war and would col- 
lapse at the next war under the present 
organization, as it is top heavy, has too 
many conflicting agencies, and too much 
divided responsibility. He proposed that | 
The Adjutant General's office have charge | 
of administration of the army, including 
procurement of men and assignments and | 
discipline of personnel, with the judge ad- | 
vocate general under him and, in war 
time, a provost general also under him. | 

Offices to Be Abolished 

This would effect abolition of the per- 
sonnel section of the general staff, and 
the offices of chiefs of cavalry, field ar- 
tillery, coast artillery, infantry, chaplains 
and inspectors general as supervisors ot | 
personnel. He favored one military head 
of supplies, the abolition of the Signal 
Corps, which would be put under Chief of 
Engineers; an dabolition of the Chem-| 
ical Warfare Service, its work to be shifted | 
to the Chief of Ordnance. 

The administrative Chief of Supplies 
would have under him the Quartermas- | 
ter General, the Director General of 
Transportation, the Surgeon*General, the 
Chief of Finance, Chief of Ordnance and 
the Chief of Engineers. He would also} 
reorganize the general staff, under a Gen- 
eral Director of Tactics, supervising the 
Army War College, the general staff 
schools, and the civilian military schools 
not including West Point. 

The Committee did not indicate its fu- 
ture policy on the subject. ~ 


It | ]} 
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THE UNION TODAY » » 





Help for Small Home Owners---Muscle Shoals and the Tennessee Valley---Banking Legislation--- 
Farm Relief---Army Reorganization---Transportation Regulation 


* * 


ELP FOR HOME OWNERS. President Roose- 
H velt wants Congress to pass legislation that 

will enable owners of small homes to avoid the 
loss of their homes if they cannot meet mortgage pay- 
ments, without working an injustice to holders of their 
mortgages. His plan, set forth in a special message to 
Congress April 13, would make possible a voluntary 
adjustment of mortgage debts of such homes on a 
“sound basis of values” at lower interest rates than 
are being paid. In emergency cases it provides that 
all payments on the homes, even the interest, may be 
postponed. In other words, home owners would be 
relieved of a portion of the large payments they had 
agreed to make on their homes in more prosperous 
years. 

A bill which would carry out the President’s pro- 
posals was sent to Congress with his message and it 
was formally introduced in both Houses on the same 
day message and bill were received. The measure was 
immediately referred to the Banking and Currency 
Committee of each House where it is expected to re- 
ceive prompt consideration with a view to quick pas- 
sage as a part of the Administration’s general recon- 
struction program. 


A new agency to handle the home mortgages would 
be created if the bill becomes law. It would be known 
as the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation and would 
operate under the jurisdiction of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board. It would have an authorized capi- 
tal of $200,000,000 and would be empowered to issue 
4 per cent bonds to the amount of $2,000,000,000 if 
necessary. The Government would guarantee the in- 
terest on these bonds but not the principal. The Cor- 
poration would be authorized to exchange its bonds 
for mortgages on small homes having a value of not 
more than $10,000. 


Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas, who is 
sponsoring the measure in the Senate, estimates that 
about three-fourths of all the homes in America would 
benefit by this legislation, falling in the $10,000 or 
under class. He says the holders of the mortgages 
would benefit, too, because they would receive the rea- 
sonable present value of their mortgages in the form 
of bonds, the interest on which was guaranteed by the 
Government. The home owner would receive a new 
mortgage on which he would have to pay only 5 per 
cent interest and he would have 15 years in which to 
pay off his mortgage. 


x * 
HE TENNESSEE VALLEY PLAN. Develop- 
ment of the natural resources of the great 
drainage basin of the Tennessee River, with 
immediate rehabilitation of the Muscle Shoals power 
plant as the first step, was urged by President Roose- 
velt in a special message to Congress April 10. To 
that end the President recommended the creation of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, which he defined as 
‘a corporation clothed with the power of government 
but possessed with the flexibility and initiative of a 
private enterprise.” 
; Bills to make the plan effective, and with a view to 
immediate action on the Muscle Shoals part of it, were 
introduced in both Houses on April 11. While differing 
slightly in some provisions the bills are so funda- 
mentally alike that little difficulty in reconciling them 
is anticipated by their sponsors. 

Both would create a board of three members to 
constitute the proposed Authority. The House bill 
provides an appropriation of $10,000,000 as well as 
a bond issue of $50,000,000. The Senate bill carries 
no specific appropriation and provides for a bond issue 
in general terms. 

Electric power from the project would be used pri- 
marily for the manufacture of fertilizer and the sur- 
plus power sold to States, counties and municipalities 
as well as to public or cooperative organizations of 
citizens or farmers not organized for profit. The Gov- 





Inquiry on Money Base 


ernment would fix the rate for resale of power by such 
purchasers. 

While the House Military Affairs Committee began 
immediate hearings on the bill with a view to early 
report to the House, the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture reported the bill favorably April 12 without 
hearings. Its passage will be expedited as part of the 
Administration’s reconstruction program. 


a * 


HANGING THE 30-HOUR WEEK BILL. The 
Black bill to place industry on a 30-hour week, 
recently passed the Senate and now before the 

House Labor Committee, will be rewritten in some 
important particulars to meet the President’s views. 
It will be made less specific as to the number of hours 
of work per week, and more elastic. 

The President feels the measure should not at- 
tempt to fix a maximum number of work hours no 
matter what that maximum might be. At the same 
time he wants the principle of shorter hours estab- 
lished and he wants to spread employment as widely 
as possible. Behind it also is the thought of some 
step toward the regulation or prevention of overpro- 
duction. Also he would like a Federal minimum wage 
law, but has doubt of its constitutionality. 

The President has conferred with both the At- 
torney General and the Secretary of Labor in the 
effort to bring about a measure acceptable to him. 
Secretary Perkins offered suggested changes at a 
hearing of the House Committee on Labor April 12. 
Among them was the elimination of the embargo 
clause which prohibits importation of goods manufac- 
tured in foreign countries where hours of labor ex- 
ceed 30 a week. Another proposed more elasticity of 
hours in certain industries which have a peak season 
of production. 

x * 


RAFTING BANKING REFORMS. Legislation 
for banking reforms igs still in its preliminary 
stages. Senator Glass announced April 13 that 

the subcommittee of which he is chairman had com- 
pleted and unanimously agreed upon a bill for pres- 
entation to the full Committee. It is being held up, 
however, for consideration by Secretary Woodin, to 
whom it has been submitted. 

Senator Fletcher, a member of the subcommittee, 
has indicated that Mr. Woodin is not in favor of the 
proposed $2,000,000,000 bank insurance fund in its 
present form. Senator &lass said, however, that 
there had been no substantial change of that plan in 
the bill and with other members of the subcommittee 
expressed the belief that the completed bill would 
carry some sort of insurance of bank deposcits. 


x * 


RYING TO REOPEN MORE BANKS. The 

: Treasury and the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 

poration continue to work on the problem of 
reopening banks. Secretary Woodin announced that 
he had formulated a defimite plan to reopen many of 
the 5,000 banks which are still closed, but he has not 
yet revealed its nature. He will talk over the plan 
with State authorities so that it may be brought into 
harmony with the varying State laws. 

Representative McLeod, of Detroit, also has a 
similar, plan which he presented in a bill introduced 
in the’House April 13. His bill would instruct the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation to take over the 
sound but frozen assets of all closed banks at 70 per 
cent of their book value. Mr. McLeod says this pro- 
cedure would make immediately available 70 per cent 
of the deposits which still are tied up in closed banks. 

Meanwhile gold continues to find its way into the 
Treasury under the President’s recent order, but the 
fiow is less rapid. No announcement has yet been 
made as what procedure will be taken against those 
who still hoard gold when the deadline for its sur- 
render is reached. Attorney General Cummings said 





Mayor of Boston Declines | 


INFORMATION DERIVED FROM OFFICIAL SOURCES oe ra 


April 13 that no detailed plan can be prepared until 
we know what the problem is. “If evidence of viola- 
tion of the law is obtained,” he added, “action will be 
taken through the usual channels,” meaning the De- 
partment of Justice. 

7. 


66 OPHEAVY” WAR DEPARTMENT. Major 
I General Johnson Hagood told a House Com- 
mittee at a hearing April 12 that the War 
Department was so “topheavy” that it would collapse 
with the outbreak of another war. “Our national de- 
fense today,” declared General Hagood, “contains the 
evils of the prewar system and the system we set up 
in France.” 

General Hagood was testifying before the Military 
Affairs Committee. He told the Committee that the 
Department contains too many conflicting agencies 
and has too many divided responsibilities to handle 
with promptness and efficiency the unimportant little 
problems of peace. “The shock of war would de- 
stroy it,” he said. 

He submitted recommendations for changes in the 
departmental organization to increase efficiency and 
effect a saving of $50,000,000 a year. They involve 
elimination of the existing general staff, abolition of 
many chiefs of the various Army services, merging 
of the field and coast artillery, removing Army units 
from China, abolition of the Philippine Scouts, and 
organization of the Army into armies and corps areas. 

He proposed a new general staff to be composed of 
the Chiefs of Administration and Supply, Tactics, Air 
Corps, and Militia. He said the War Department 
should be de-militarized and returned to its status as 
a civil bureau of the Government. 

er 
ARM RELIEF PROGRAM ADVANCES. Action 
F at both ends of the Capitol has advanced the 
farm relief program to its final stages. With but 
12 votes opposed the House April 13 passed the Jones 
bill for the refinancing of farm mortgages by an issue 
of $2,000,000,000 of Federal land bank bonds. 

The bill went through the House virtually in the 
form in which it was submitted by the President. An 
effort to substitute the Frazier bill, which would re- 
finance farm debts at 11% per cent interest and yearly 
payments on the principal at the same rate, employ- 
ing a bond issue which if not sold would be convertible 
into currency, was defeated. 

The Senate gave the entire week to consideration of 
the general farm relief bill, previously passed by the 
House and to which it had attached the mortgage re- 
financing plan. Over the opposition of Senator Robin- 
son, of Arkansas, the majority leader, and the ex- 
pressed disapproval of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
a cost of production amendment was written into the 
bill April 13 by a vote of 47 to 41. This amendment 
enables the Secretary of Agriculture, in his discretion, 
to fix prices of basic farm products on the basis of 
cost of production plus a reasonable profit. 

The bill, having been changed in the Senate, must 
be sent to conference of the two Houses for recon- 
ciliation with the measure approved by the_House. 

* 

EGULATING TRANSPORTATION. The Presi- 
dent expects to have his bill for the regulation 
of transportation completed during the coming 

week and may send it with a special message to Con- 
gress. The bill is a composite of four measures and 
is being prepared by a committee composed of mem- 
bers of the Cabinet and Congress, a member of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission and a specialist in 
transportation matters. 

The President regards this bill as a temporary 
measure to effect immediate economies. A more defi- 
nite and comprehensive railroad program will be 
formulated through the experience gained under its 
operation and submitted to Congress when it recon- 
venes next January. 








Is Proposed in Sal Revision of Federal Measure 
For Securities Control —— 


An investigation by the Senate Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency with a view 
to reducing the gold content of the dollar, 


silver and issuance of stamp money is 


| remonetization of silver or other use of | 


| Ambassadorship to Poland | 
| 


Mayor James M. Curley, of Boston, re- | 
cently tendered the post of Ambassador 
to Poland by President Roosevelt, has re- | 
| quested that his name_be withdrawn and | 
his request has been granted, it was an- | 


Training Camps 
Preparing Corps 
For Forest Duty 


Large-scale Operations in 
Eastern Region to Start 
Soon; Crews Are Sent to 
Concentration Points 


Large-scale operations in the eastern 


||| forests, the scene of the first part of Pres- 


ident Roosevelt’s forest conservation pro- 
gram, will soon be started. 

| A development during the week was 
| President Roosevelt’s order instructing the 
Army to take full charge of maintenance 
and food supply and the building of the 
forestry unemployment camps throughout 
the country. 

The forestry work itself will be con- 
| tinued under the direction of the Forest 
Service of the Department of Agriculture, 
it was explained at the office of Robert 
Fechner, Director of Emergency Corps 
work. The Army is to have charge of 
|the administration of the camps and wiil 
call in its officers in the organized reserve 
to handle the work if necessary. 

Recruiting is under the supervision of 
the Department of Labor. 

False Rumors Spread 


It was reported to Director Fechner’s 
office that false rumors that men enlisting 
were being taken in expectation of train- 
ing them for war, slowed up enrollment 
in some localities. 

About three-fourths of the first 25,000 
men were estimated on April 15 to be en- 
rolled in the corps. Only single men be- 
tween 18 and 25 who are willing to send 
to their families a substantial proportion 
of the $30 a month pay which they will 
receive in the camps are being enrolled 
| in the first contingent. 

Those enrolled are sent first to concen- 
| tration camps at Army posts, where they 
are furnished clothing and given two weeks 


\}| of training. 


Thus far the sites of only 50 camps in 
the Eastern National Forest region have 
| been announced. Two hundred are to be 
accommodated in each camp, making a 
total of 10,000 who will work in the 50 
camps. 

The first group will make truck trails, 
improve the timber stand by thinning out 
dead and unmerchantable trees, plant 
trees, and other operations to improve the 
| conditions of the forests. The system of 
| fire breaks will be made more intensive 
and some timber survey work will be done. 
This will consist of collecting data on the 
|} amount of timber in the National Forests 
together with information concerning 
| prospects for future yield. 


Medical Supervision 

Under the orders issued by General 
|Douglas MacArthur, Chief of Staff, the 
|Corps Army Commanders of the Army 
are authorized to assign one captain and 
|two lieutenants of the Medical Corps to 
each 1,000 men of the Conservation Corps. 
One captain and two lieutenants of either 
| the Regular Army or the Reserve may be 
| assigned to each work camp. 3 

During: the week ended April 15 the 
| original allotment of Philadelphia was in- 
| creased by 1,000, making its total 4,000, 
the allotment-for Pittsburgh was increased 
| by 300, giving that city a total of 1,200, 
|and Newark’s total was raised 580, giving 
| it a total allotment of 1,080. 





| 

Compensation Measure 

| Is Passed in Oklahoma 
| 


Oklahoma City, Okla.—A bill has been 
| passed by the Legislature and sent to 
| Governor Murray to provide for the writ- 


|||} ing of workmen’s compensation insurance 


| by the State in competition with private 
| companies. 

The measure provides for the creation 
of a $25,000 State insurance fund, and 
|the State and its municipal subdivisions 
| would be required to carry their compen- 
sation insurance with this fund unless 
| their risks are refused. Insurance with 
|the State fund by private firms would 
be optional. 

The bil! contemplates that premium 
earnings will repay the $25,000 appropria- 
tion and that an emergency reserve fund 


{ 
- aOR lof $150,000 also will be accumulated. 
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; | Until such time as industrial conditions | Washington, D. ©. 
Short-selling Bill Introduced | are materially improved, Mr. Curley feels a 


Executive Offices: 


proposed in a resolution Senator Bank- 


Classifying of Criminals |head (Dem.), of Alabama introduced 





According to Age Groups 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
the percentage of females arrested to the 
total number of females arrested exceeded 


April 13. | it his duty to remain at his post as Mayor | 


His resolution follows in full text: 
Whereas, it is the sense of the Senate 


that economic and financial conditions re- 
quire a change in our currency system for 


OMMITTEES of both Houses have 
completed hearings on the Adminis- 
tration bill for the regulation of securi- 
ties and have been conferring to har- 


A 


| of Boston, it was stated. 


Prohibiting Exports 


sale, truly setting forth the kind and 
amount of securities so sold, names and 
addresses of the selier, buyer and their 
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the corresponding percentages for males C. G. Marshall, Manager James L. Bray, Director 


However, the opposite was true with ref- 


erence to the offenses of burglary, rob-| 


bery, auto theft, driving while intoxicated, 
and miscellaneous’ violations of motor 
vehicle and traffic laws. 

Approximately 35 per cent of the per- 
sons arrested had a previous record in the 
identification files of the United States 
Bureau of Investigation. 
ently been the case in previous tabula- 


tions made, those charged with viof&tions | 
of the narcotic drug laws had the highest | 


percentage of previous records, it being 

55 per cent. 
Persons 

fraud, 


arrested for 


forgery and counterfeiting like- 


wise had a high percentage of previous | 


records, although the percentage was 

somewnat below that found among those 

charged with violating the narcotic drug 

laws. From 34 to 39 per cent of the per- 

sons arrested for auto theft, larceny. 

burglary and robbery had previous records 
Not All Arrests Covered 


The data tabulated by the Bureau are | 
arrests for | 


based upon the record of 


As has consist- | 


embezzlement, | 


the purpose of raising commodity prices 
and restoring normal debt-paying power: 
Now, therefore, be its resolved that the 
Cemmittee on Banking and Currency is 
hereby instructed to investigate the follow- 
inz methods of bringing about the objec- 
tives above stated: 

(1) Reducing the number of grains of 


| gold in the dollar; (2) isuance of Federal | 
reserve | 


reserve bank notes or Federal 
notes; (3 retirement of Government bonds 
and the issuance of Treasury notes in nay- 
nent for same; (4) remonetization of silver 
or other use of silver; (5) isuasnce of 
stamp money; (6) any other method or 
plan the Committee may décide should be 
| investigated. 

The Committee is instructed to report 
| Within 30 days its findings to the Senaté 
|} and present a bill or bills which, in the 
| judgment of the Committee, will best ac- 
| complish the objectives stated in the pre- 
| amble of this resolution. 


‘Large Merchant Fleet 
As Asset to the Nation 


* violations of State laws as evidenced by | 


the fingerprint cards received from 1,847) 


contributors throughout the United States. 
Obviously the tabulation should not be 
interpreted as a measure of the amount 
of crime committed, since the fingerprizit 
cards received do not represent all ar- 
rests made throughout the country. 

At tne end of March, 1933, there were 
3,483,629 criminal fingerprint records and 
4,594,224 index cards containing the names 
or aliases of individuals with criminal rec- 
ords on file in the United States Bureau 
of Investigation at Washington, D. C. The 
number of police departments, peace of- 
ficers and law enforcement agencies 
thrgughout the United States and foreign 
countries voluntarily contributing finger- 
prints to the Bureau at the end of March 
‘otaled 5,689. 


“ ¢ 


Declaring that it would be disastrous to 
|-our well-being if our merchant fleet were 
reduced to the “insignificant position” it 
occupied before tne World War, Admiral! 
Hutchinson I. Cone, Chairman of the 
United States Shipping Board, in a radio 
| address April 6 said the United States 
| must maintain a strong position upon the 
seas if it is to continue as a Nation of 
the first rank. 

| Admiral Cone spoke on “The Merchant 
|Marine and National Defense” at the 
Army Day observance sponsored by the 
| Minute Men of America and Junior Cham- 
| ber of Commerce in commemorating the 
| 16th anniversary of America’s entry into 
| the World War. His address was broad- 
| cast over a network of the Columbia 


| Broadcasting System. 


monize differences in the separate drafts. 
A variety of amendments have been of- 
fered on both sides. 

The House Committee has turned over 
| all the suggested amendments to legisla- 
tive counsel to shape a measure revised 
in accord with the Committee’s views. 
Huston Thompson, who drafted the bill 
for the President, has submitted a num- 
ber of amendments. 


The Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency has agreed to retain the original 
claus? exempting Government, State and 
municipal bonds from the requirement of 
full publicity in statements to the Federal 
Trade Commission. It also has agreed 
to exempt securities of cooperative banks, 
savings and loan associations and annuity 
contracts issued by corporations and pay- 
able in installments, according to authori- 
tative information from the Committee. 

Under the bill's provision to exempt 
building and loan and homestead associa- 
tion stock the Committee has eliminated 
the qualifying word “mutual” as applied to 
them. Chairman Fletcher (Dem.), of 
Florida, announced he expects the Com- 
mittees of the wo Houses to agree upon 
a revised securities bill without much 
delay. 

A plan to protect banking and commerce 
against short sales of securities issued by 
corporations is embodied in a bill (S. 1223) 
introduced April 10 by Senator Borah 
(Rep.), of Idaho, and now awaiting con- 
sideration by the Senate Committee on 
Judiciary. 

Defining short sale as meaning every 
sale of a security in consummation of 
which there is delivered by the seller a se- 
curity not bona fide owned by such seller 
at the time of making the sale, the bill 
would prohibit such short sales at a stock 
exchange except on four conditions, 
namely: 

(1) If the seller or his broker or agent 

}; Sign a statement, to accompany the short 


brokers and agents and other data ol 


Federal Trade Commission may require; 


(2) If the stock exchange at the close 
of business each day faithfully summarize 
these statements in a prescribed form, to 
be posted at the exchange and published 
in a newspaper of general circulation 
where the stock exchange is located or 
operates; 

(3) If the stock exchange keep a record 
truly setting forth all loans of such se- 


curities for delivery to consummate such | 
sales, with description of securities and | 


| parties thereto; 

(4) If the exchange preserves such state- 
ments, summaries and records two years, 
open to inspection of the Federal Trade 
Commission. 
brokerage business solely for the account 


and in the usual and ordinary course of | 


such business is excepted from this section. 
Limitation on Banks 

The bill also would prohibit any bank 
from loaning or advancing money or 
credit to or for a stock exchange, its 
members or firms in which such exchange 
members are partners or employes, for 
use in the exchange business or in con- 
nection with the purchase or sale of such 
securities at an exchange, unless the stock 
exchange complies with these. require- 
ments. 

No bank and no corporation could list 
a security issued by it on a stock ex- 
change unless the exchange complies with 
these requirements. No exchange nor its 
members nor firms which such exchange 
members are partners or employes may 
send or receive in commerce or in the 
mails any communicatior or information 
regarding a short sale of a security in 
respect to which the exchange so com- 
plies. 

Authority to enforce compliance would | 


sion. The penalizing provision in the bill 


A person doing an odd-job | 


Of Materials of War 


|House Debates Plan to Permit 
Executive Embargo 


aetediaemeasine 

Brought up for action by Congress at 
the request of the Department of State, 
| the resolution (H. J. Res. 93) to prohibit 
| exportation or arms or munitions of war 
from the United States under certain con- 
ditions, was debated in the House April 
| 12 and 13, with a view to vote on passage 


April 17. A similar resolution was intro- | 
duced in both Houses in the last Congress | 


without final action. (Transcript of the 
debate is presented on page 12.) 


The resolution is sponsored by Repre- | 


sentative McReynolds (Dem.), of Chat- 
| tanooga, Tenn., Chairman of the House 
| Committee on Foreign Affairs. It follows 
in full text: 

“That whenever the President finds 
that in any part of the world conditions 
exist such that the shipment of arms or 
munitions of war from countries which 
produce these commodities may promote 
or encourage the employment of force in 
the course of a dispute or conflict between 
nations, and, after securing the coopera- 
tion of such governments as the President 
deems necessary, he makes proclamatien 
| thereof, it shall be unlawful to export, or 
| Sell for export, except under such limita- 
tions and exceptions as the President pre- 
| Scribes, any arms or munitions of war from 
| any place in the United States to such 
country or countries as he may designate, 
| until otherwise ordered by the President 
| or by Congress. 
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Probleits Created | 


Of Sale of Beer 


Act Interpreted in Respect to | 


Imports and Conflict With 
State Laws Raised Diverse 
Questions 


Beer taxes remain an unknown quantity 
in the Government’s budget, according to 
the Treasury Department. The first def- 
inite reports on their yield are not ex- 
pected before the middle of May, when 
April collections will be published. 

Questions have already been raised 
under the tax, however. One of the most 
important, whether imported beer must 
pay the excise tax, has been settled. The 
Treasury Department has held that im- 


ported beer does not have to pay the in- | 
ternal revenue tax of $5 a barrel, but) 


must pay the import tax of $1 a gallon or 
$31 on the average barrel. 
Injunctions to Be Vacated 

The new law also continued to give rise 
to new questions about old prohibition 
enforcement practices. Handling of in- 
junctions against places where beer of 
less than the present legal percentage of 
alcohol had been sold was one of the 
problems presented to the Department of 
Justice. Attorney General Cummings 
said he would raise no objection to vacat- 
ing, such injunctions. 

conflict of State and Federal proce- 

dure also arose during the first week of 
beer sales. A dealer in Kansas, a dry 
State, obtained a Federal license through 
the regular channels and began the sale 
of beer. 

Kansas authorities objected, but the 





| Labor 


HAT started out to be a bill limiting 
| the work week to 30 hours is develop- 
ing into a statement of Federal policy con- 
|demning long hours and favoring the 
|spread of work within industries to more 
iplants and division of available work 
!among more people. 

An elastic measure is favored by the 
Administration, 
Frances Perkins, stated before the House 
Committee on Labor, in testifying, April 
12. The Committee worked on the five- 
Gay, six-hour bill passed by the Senate. 
It had reported a similar bill before the 
Senate acted. 

The President sympathizes with the pur- 
poses of the 30-hour week, said Secretary 
Perkins. A number of changes, she urged, 
should be made in the bill. 


Elastic Plan Substituted 
In 30-hour Work Week Bill 


The original bill would bar from inter- 
| state commerce goods made by labor work- 
ing more than 30 hours a week, with farm- 
ing, food industries, and newspapers ex- 
'empt. Now it is turning into an elastic 
| plan which is less specific in its require- 
| ments. a) 

This elasticity would allow certain in- 
'dustries to operate 40 hours a week for a 
|limited number of weeks, when the ex- 
| tension is approved by a commission con- 
sisting of the Secretary of Labor and rep- 
resentatives of the industry and its em- 
pioyes. It would apply particularly to in- 
dustries which have a definite peak sea- 
son, such as canning and cotton ginning. 

The Committee has taken a tentative 
| Position in favor of an embargo against 
|“long-hour” imported products. The Sec- 
|retary of Labor suggested this clause 
|should be considered as a tariff question 








| 
; Plan for Elastic Application | 
By Legalization |— Of 30-hour Work Week | 


the Secretary of Labor,| 
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Daylight Saving 


Continues to Be 


Administration Policy | 
es ee ‘No Legislative Disposition 
Seen to Revive Law En- 
acted in 1918 and Re- 


pealed in 1919 


| Notwithstanding a profusion .of inter- 
| mixed standard time and daylight savings 
|time in various States, daylight savings 


Meantime Senator Black has introduced 
| another six-hour day bill (S. 1181) to ap- 
ply to employes of railroads, express com- | 
panies, freight forwarding companies or | 
| Sleeping-car companies. He explained he 
| would follow up his general 30-hour a | 
week bill with this*railroad shortening of 
hours for railroad employes. 


His bill reads as follows in full text: 
| - Be it enacted, etc., that beginning July | : P 
1, 1933, six hours shall, in contracts for | has had no sponsor so far in this extra 
| labor and service, be deemed a day’s work | Session of Congress. 
and the measure or standard of a day’s| Daylight savings— meaning, starting 
| work for the purpose of reckoning the | work one hour earlier in the morning and 
| compensation for services of all employes | quitting one hour earlier in the afternoon 
who are now or may hereafter be em- | from Spring to Autumn—has been off the 
|ployed by agencies and operators of fa- | Federal Government’s statute books for 14 
| cilities of interstate transportation in- | Years. There has been no proposal to re- 
|cluding any common carrier by railroad, enact the former law on the subject. 
|express company, or freight forwarding Daylight Savings in Europe 
|company, or sleeping-car company (here- During the World War a number of 
; after called “carriers’) which are subject | European governments had daylight sav- 
|to regulation under the interstate com-|ings laws. There were hearings on the 
|merce clause of the Constitution of the | Subject in the Sixty-sixth Congress in 
United States. | 1917-18. The American Federation of La- 

Sec. 2. That, pending the revision of | Por, the Chamber of Commerce of the 
existing contracts or the making of new | United States and many other organiza- 
|contracts between carriers and their em- | “— favored daylight savings time. 
|ployes (in order to provide for the ap- | Arcus M. Marks, of New York City, 

: 9 |chairman of the Daylight Savings Com- 

| plication of the standard of a day’s work |”: ; f 
| hereinbefore provided) in the manner ré- |mittee of New York City, who led the 
Se . ; ; | fight before Congress, said 12 European 
| quired in the Railway Labor Act, neither 
| existing basic rates of pay, nor any other | 
| measures of compensation, as fixed in ex- 
isting contracts, shall be altered, except | 
by written agreements of the contracting 
parties, but in the absence of agreement | 000,000 attributable to it and $10,000,000 
| the compensation of employes subject to saving from it in France. 
| this act for a standard six-hour day shall | Railroads Protest Plan 


= - ee below the existing stand-| 1 © stewart, superintendent of trans- 
| y 8 gaye ’ | portation of the Pennsylvania Railroad, in 
| Proposed Limitation 





and fuel. He and his witnesses said that 
in England alone in five and a half 
months there had been a savings of $12,- 








| governments had adopted it to increase | 
production, conserve health and save light | 


Treasury Department replied that the|py the Tariff Commission or be handled 


Federal authorities had no right to refuse 
requests under the law. It was pointed 
out, however, the Federal license must be 
prominently displayed and that the Gov- 
ernment keeps a list of all licensed deal- 
ers, These two facts will aid local au- 
thorities in the enforcement of local laws, 
it was said. 
Test of State Laws 

The beer law is being tested by court 
action in Missouri and Kansas. In the 
former State, Circuit Judge Sevier, at 
Jefferson City, refused to issue a tem- 
porary injunction against administration 
of the State’s law legalizing 3.2 per cent 
beer. The case takes its place on the 
docket for the May term of the State 
Circuit Court. 


In Kansas, suit was brought in the Fed- | 


eral District Court at Topeka to restrain 
State, county and city officials from in- 
terfering with Ernest Chapman’s plan to 
operate a beer garden in Wichita. 
Governor Kump, of West Virginia, 
signed a bill permitting the sale of 3.2 


per cent beer as soon as licenses are | 


issued. 


Governor Pinchot, of Pennsylvania, ve-| 


toed a bill passed by the Legislature pro- 


Viding for a State convention to act upon | 


ratification of the proposed repeal of the 
18th amendment. He said it was not a 
‘fair bill. 


Conventions to Be Held 


, Governor McNutt, of Indiana, has des- | 
ignated June 6 as the date for a special | 


election to choose delegates to a conven- 


tion to meet June 26 to act on the re-| 


peal proposal. 

Governor Green, of Rhode Island, has 
designated May 1 as the date for the elec- 
tion of delegates to a convention to con- 
vene May 8. 

Governor Herring, of Iowa, has signed 
a bill providing for an election of dele- 
gates and a State convention to act on 
the repeal question. The dates are to 
be fixed by him. 

Governor Cross, of Connecticut, signed 
a similar bill. 

Ratification of Repeal Amendment 

The proposed amendment was ratified 
April 10 by the State of Michigan at a 
convention of delegates elected for the 
purpose. A similar convention will meet 
in Wisconsin, April 25. 

The Department of State, April 14, an- 


| through international negotiations. On Hours of Service : , 
| Representative Connery (Dem.), of Lynn, |. Sec. 3. That in the revision of exist- 
\Mass., author of the original House bill | ing contracts, or the making of new con- 
jand chairman of the Labor Committee, | tracts, in order to provide for the appli- 
|states he will vote against the bill if it |Cation of the six-hour day standard it 
| does not contain a clause putting imported | Shall be permissible, and shall be con- 
goods in the same class with domestic | Strued as a compliance with the require- 
| goods in respect to hours of work. Other- | 

employes to agree upon a limitation of 


wise, he said, domestic manufacturers will | é 
suffer from foreign competition from coun- | hours of service to an aggregate number 
of hours of standard service for either 


tries where long hours prevail. 
one day, or one week, for one month, 





The Senate passed the 30-hour week bill 
April 7. A motion to reconsider this action | with the respective limitations of either 


| opposition, told the congressional commit- 
' tees at that time that it involved menace 
|to safety of operation of trains on the 
one-track systems and inconvenience ai 
least on the double-track and four-track 
| systems; that it would necessitate chang- 
jing clocks and watches to the number of 


| 1,698,818, and that at 2 a. m., the hour! 


| |when the semiannual changes of time) 
|ments of this act, for carriers and their | 


would be made, there would be on all rail- 


roads about 1,000 passenger trains and | 


5,000 freight trains moving, whose time 
would have to be changed if§the railroads 
followed daylight savings. 

President Woodrow Wilson wrote Mr. 


House Labor Committee reported the Con- 


of the plan after the Senate acted. 


Legislation Omitted 


|From Emergency Program 

Speaker Rainey (Dem.), of Carrollton, 
Ill., said the bill has not been placed on the 
President’s emergency program for this 
session. 
| pressed, he said, declaring the bill contains 
“dynamite.” 

In the Senate, April 11, Senator Long 
(Dem.), of Louisiana, asked why the bill 
|had not been included in the emergency 
;program. Senator Lewis (Dem.), of Illi- 
nois, said that, while the President might 
approve the pirnciple of the legislation, he 
|could not be bound on its details, which 
are subject to revision. 

President Roosevelt is represented as 
saying that the bill looks like what might 
|be a step toward regulation or prevention 
| of wastful overproduction. 

Chairman Connery says enactment of 
the bill would automatically give work 
to millions now without jobs. 

“Based on Department of Labor statis- 





tics for the first ten months of 1932,” he! 


| Said, “there were on the rolls of American 
|industrial plants a total of 25,000,000 Amer- 
|ican industrial workers, of which only two- 
| thirds, or 16,700,000, had any work, leav- 


ing 8,300,000 workers without any work or | 
Those who were employed | 


earning power. 
| worked a total of some 700,000,000 hours 
at an average of 42 hours per week. 
“Based on the operating capacity of the 
|period referred to, the first ten months 
|of 1932, the enactment of this legislation 
| will automatically provide employment for 
a total of not less than 23,300,000. We be- 
lieve that the release of the purchasing 
power of those now employed and the 


Much opposition has been ex-| 


is pending on the Senate calendar. The|not more than six hours in one day, or | Marks, Jan. 30, 1917, that “I would have | 


not more than 42 hours in one week, or | been glad to back up any movement which 


|nery bill, April 4, but resumed its study | not more than 180 hours in one month, | 4S the objects of the daylight savings | _ 


jor the equivalent thereof; but it shall! ™ovement.” — 

|not be permissible, and it shall be con- | National Law Enacted 
| strued as a violation of the requirements| Finally, Congress, toward the close of 
|of this act, to contract for work, or to| the World War, enacted a Federal day- 
employ persons or to permit persons to | light savings law (Public Law 106, 65th 
work in: excess of the limitations upon | Congress). It moved the clocks an hour 
|hours of service herein provided. | ahead on the first Sunday of March, 1918, 
| Sec. 4. That any person violating any and moved them back an hour on the last 
provision of this act shall be guilty of a | SUnday of October. ; 
[iedemeanor and upon convition shall tie? atnaations sade naa 
lb : ‘ 

t Dong mabey ae ant imprison: | Bean demanding repeal of the law. In 
s : ; une, ; 
Pe, ” eae bong er ae tie House calendar for straight repeal of the 


: . act. 
jto establish an eight-hour day for em-| Senator Copeland (Dem.), of New York, 


| Ployes of carriers engaged in interstate |told the Senate that the law conserved 
and foreign commerce, and for other pur- | the use of coal and gas and meant im- 


| poses,” approved Sept. 5, 1916, is hereby | proved health for workers, and that repeal 
en an aoe _ Would be a calamity. The States of Illi- 
Restricting the Reconstruction Agency 

In Acquiring Stock of Certain Banks 


Because the constitutions of several;in the House Committee 
States prohibit State banks and trust | as follows: 
|companies from issuing preferred stock; That section 304 of the Act entitled 
exempt from double liability, there is|“An Act to provide relief in the existing 
pending before the House the Bulkley | national emergency in banking, and for 
bill (S. 234), amending section 304 of | other purposes,” approved March 9, 1933, 
the recently enacted Emergency Banking|is amended by adding after the first 
Act approved March 9, 1933, so the Re- | sentence thereof the following new sen- 


| construction Finance Corporation should , tences: “Nothing in this section shall be 
not, under that law, acquire preferred | construed to authorize the Reconstruction 
. ‘ . eo Finance Corporation to subscribe for pre 
| stock in State banks wifich are not S| ferred stock in any State bank or trust 
exempt. company if under the laws of the State 


the bill reads 


there were 24 bills on the: 


nounced the receipt from the Secretary | purchasing power which would be given 
of State of Michigan of a certified copy |to the 8,000,000 now unemployed will in 
of the resolution adopted by the conven- | itself give additional employment oppor- 
tion of the State of Michigan ratifying | tunities sufficient to provide work for the 
the proposed amendment to the Consti- | 1,700,000 workers otherwise not provided 
tution of the United States providing for for, 
the repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment.| The assurance of continued employment 
This is the first instance in the history | will permit of the spending of millions of 
of the United States. of the ratification | gollars by those who, while they now have 
by a convention of one of the States of |employment, face the specter of possible 
the Union of a proposed amendment to| unemployment with such fear that they 
the Constitution of the United States, the | will spend only for the bare necessities 


The bill passed the Senate March 16, | 
but in the House was not referred to the | 
Committee on Banking and Currency un- 
| til April 12. 

The bill also limits the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation sales of preferred | 
stock, capital stock and debentures, which 
the Corporation has acquired, to sales in | 
the open market, instead of “in the open | 
|}market or otherwise” as in the Emer- 
| gency Banking Act. 


in which such State bank or trust com- 
pany is located the holders of such pre- 


| ferred stock are not exempt from double 
' liability. 


In any case in which under the 
laws of the State in which it is located 
a State bank or trust company is not 
permitted to issue preferred stock exempt 
from double liability, the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation is authorized, for 
the purposes of this section, to purchase 
the legally issued capital notes or deben- 
tures of such State bank or trust com- 


Department’s announcement said. 


| of life.” 


Prohibition Bureau | 
Merger Is Favored 


irect Federal Grants 
. 


Attorney General for Consolida- 


. z The House Committee on Banking and 
tion With Alcohol Bureau 


Currency, after several days of hearings. 
|during which it heard Senators. Wagner | 
| (Dem.), of New York, Costigan (Dem.), 
| Of Colorado, Representative Lewis (Dem.), 
of Cumberland, Md., and Allen T. Burns, 
| director of the National Association of 


Merging of the Bureaus of Prohibition 
and Industrial Alcohol probably will be 
one of, the steps in the Administration's 
program to reduce expenses and promote 
ae: ae General Cumanings | Community Chests, deferred, og April 14 
Sai ril 13. | uN) Ww ’ ’ 

ie aaeeewel of the Attorney General| further consideration of the Wagner- | 
and that of Major A. V. Dalrymple, new Lewis relief legislation until April 18. 
Director of the Bureau of Prohibition, have | i. ig Wagner — eee are o 

een given to the project, the Attorney | “Ca, proposing direc eral grants up | 
General said. Very large sums of money | 0 $500,060,000 to the States for relief of 
—— ~” saved, he declared, and efficiency ee oer “ ‘ 
wou e promoted. | estifying April 14, Mr. Burns, on be- 

Inclusion of the Bureau of Narcotics in| half of the State of Illinois, urged enact- 

the merger is still being considered, he| ment of the program. He told the Com- | 


of etnies to States | 
For Relief of Unemployed Is Considered 


| the Federal Government should. He said 
; the Federal Government already has in- 


| The New York Senator said he was 


As passed by the Senate and pending | pany, having voting rights similar to those 
= : | herein provided with respect to preferred 
‘ | Stock.” 
Sec. 2. The second sentence of said 
| section 304 is amended to read as follows: 
“The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
may, with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and under such rules 
ton, Miss.. said the $500,000,000 would | and regulations as he may prescribe, sell 
wipe out much of the Administration’s|in the open market the whole or any 
economy savings. | part of the preferred stock, capital notes, 
Senator Wagner testified that New York ; or debentures of any national banking as- 
pays into the Federal Treasury 28 per | sociation, State bank or trust company ac- 
cent of the Federal revenues, and that if} quired by the corporation pursuant to 
the State can not feed its own ‘people , this action.” 


‘Columbus Day Proposed 
As National Holiday 


Because Christopher Columbus is known 
in every school and almost every home in 
; this country, Senator Wagner (Dem.), of 
| New York wants all Americans to observe 
the anniversary on Oct. 12 of each year 
to celebrate the landing of Columbus at 


vaded the tax field of the State and that 
New York is now spending $14,000,000 a 
month in taking care of the unemployed 
in the State, which, he said, is The total | 
expenditure of public funds, State and 
local. 

New York May Ask Aid 


hopefl New York could meet its own 


ns 4 ‘ : ‘Ost " needs but if the depression continues it|the island of San Salvador on Oct. 12, 

said, but two objections are being urged| mittee that Illinois “has done everything | may be it would have to come to the Fed- | 1492. 

against it. First, narcotics control is con-| but hold a pistol to the heads of Chi- | era] Treasury. He said he was not asking; Senator Wagner points out, in a reso- 

a weer - — ye peter cago bankers” before the State could get/in the interest of one State, but for all lution (S J. Res. 38), which he intro- 
MAVE & DUFCAU OF 16 OWN, he sal » and,| those bankers to buy gasoline tax war-!| States needing relief aid from the Gov-!duced and was referred to the Senate 

secondly, there is some question whether| rants by which the State was trying to ernment Committee on the Judiciary, that 93 of 

the Geneva narcotics treaty does not re-| raise unemployment relief funds. : | ‘is : 


quire its signatories, including the United | 
States, to maintain independent narcotics | 
bureaus, | 

The savings which would result from | 
merging the Bureau of Narcotics with the! 
other two is not so great as that resulting 
from the absorption of the Industrial Al- | 


New Loan to Illinois | 

While he was” presenting the pictures | 
of the State’s fight to relieve its Gintrens | 
by its »wn devices, there was announced 
at the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- | 
tion a new a loan of $3,625,000 to Illinois | 
ooer, See , out of existing funds available for that | 
en by the prohibition division | Durpose. The new advance for Illinois | 
An executive order from the President | "lef work, it was explained, is to be 
will be necessary to carry out whatever | Used to carry on relief work until the 
reorganization is decided upon, the At-|©Md_ of this month and makes the total | 
torney General said. The approval of the | 0f Government loans to Illinois $52,088,621. 
Director of the Budget also will have to be| _ Representative Luce (Rep.), of Waltham, | 
obtained. | Mass., minority member of the Commit- | 
At present the Bureau of Industrial| tee, suggested the Wagner-Lewis program 
Alcohol is under the Treasury Department, | iS a step toward a dole. He said that 
It has had charge of licensing legal uses | “Illinois is only one of the States that | 
of alcohol including the manufacture of) is trying to saddle its responsibilities on 
beer. The Bureau of Narcotics also is in| Washington, They should change their 
the Treasury. Since 1930 the Bureau of | constitutions to provide for raising of re- | 
Prohibition has been in the Departt:ent | lief funds, but they fear political disas- 
Its task is the apprehension of | ter.” 


of Justice. 
illegal uses of alcohol. Representative Busby (Dem.), of Hous- 
; ‘ 


Senator Costigan, joint sponsor of the 
Wagner bill, spoke in favor of action on 
the proposal, as did Representative Lewis, 
sponsor of the companion bill in the 
House. ‘ 


the 48 States of the United States have 
by acts of their legislatures designed Oct. 
12 of each year either as “Christopher Co- 
covery Day,” to be a legal holiday. 
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> CHAMPLIN 


Salling from New Yerk. Beautiful new liner A Pp R 2 2 da 
with Cabin and Tourist Class fer Plymouth . n 


and Le Havre... . Ask your travel agent. 
He de France, Apr. 29; Lafayette, May 6. 
F. H. Murphy, General Agent, 1429 Eye St., N. W. Tel. Met. 1440. 
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Legislation Modified at Suggestion of Secretary of | A State Problem: Action Postponed on Fourth Liberty Loan; Converting | 


Labor to Incorporate 


| 
| 


| Eee Anon of the largest outstand- | handling it in one large operation is not | 
| ing Government security issue, the | considered great. 
six billion dollar Forth Liberty Loan, was| Gradual refunding of the huge war-time | 
definitely postponed for at least six loan, perhaps in equal portions in each of | 
| months when President Roosevelt an-|the five years between now and maturity, 
nounced April 14 that the loan would not | is the tentative program. The loan can be | 
lbe called. Notices would have had to be| called on any interest day, April 15 and | 
sent out April 15 if the loan was to be | Oct. 15 of each year, between now and | 
|ealled Oct. 15. | 1938 upon six months’ notice. ‘a 

| as the key to the huge re- | Not only would the refunding of e | 
inane aonemien nl of the Treauity, | Liberty Loan dispose of one of the Treas- 
‘the Fourth Liberty Loan represents about | ury’s pressing tasks, but it is hoped that 
| half of the total securities which will ma- | it might effect some reduction in the in-| 
|ture or become callable witht the current | terest now being pajd. The loan now car- | 
| year, according to Treasury records. Ap-|Ties a 4% per cent rate, and reduction of 
| proximately $11,508,000,000 out of the total | even 1 per cent would mean an annual 
| debt of $21,362,000,000 will have matured | Saving of $60,000,000 in interest charges. | 
or become callable before the year is out.| Whether this saving could be effected de- 
| The refinancing problem facing the pends upon the market conditions at the 
|'Treasury is divided into two aspects: | time of refunding. No higher interest 
| Conversion of the abnormally large short- | could be paid, however, under existing laws 
|term debt into bond issues so that the | 8overning Government borrowing. 

| Treasury no longer has frequent maturi-| Coincidentally with handling of the 
| ties, and refinancing of maturing bond | Liberty Loan refinancing it is hoped that 
issues. ‘some of the short-term securities can be 
| worked into the new bond issues, thus dis- 
| posing of two problems at one time. In 
any event, handling of the short-term debt 


Short-term Series to Long-term Paper 


Short-term Obligations 

More than $6,762,000,00 is now outstand- 
in in short-term Government paper, |‘ 3 z 
| bills certificates or notes. The maturities | 15 Tanked as of second importance. _ 
| range from three months to five years. | The third phase in the large refunding 
These frequent refinancing necessities task is $1,933,000,000 of First Liberty con- | 
‘ould encumber long-term refinancing | Version bonds which have been callable 
aad expose the Treasury to temporary | since last year. Although these issues | 
fluctuations in the money markets which | Were the first to become callable, they are 
would have no effect if the bulk of the | not regarded as so pressing as the Fourth 
| debt were in long-term securities. More- , Liberty Loan. In the first place, they are 
over, the Government paper competes with,| an gg a ecg as es a. eo 
business in the short-term market. o not mature until , leaving the | 


|p “as 5 : ; 
Almost half of the short-term debt, $3,- | i years in which to dispose of 
| 407,000,000, matures during the present | 


year. Of this sum $817,000,000 is in bills 
and $2,369,000,000 in certificates. All ~~ 
standing bills and certificates mature. In . 
addition $221,000,000 in notes become call- | Mexican Border Treaty 
| able. y 
Handling of the short-term maturities | A treaty between the United States and 
will amount to reissuing similar securities | Mexico, signed at Mexico City Feb. 1, to 
or refunding bills and certificates into| rectify the international boundary line 
notes of somewhat longer maturities until | along the Rio Grande River in the El 
the Fourth Liberty Loan is disposed of, | Paso-Juarez valley, was approved by the 
it is indicated at the Treasury. | Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
April 12. It is designed to stabilize the | 
as ee line in connection with the shifting chan- | 
The Fourth Liberty Loan is considered nel of the river. e 
the primary claim in refinancing oppor- ; 
tunities. It matures and must be taken 
| up by 1938. Five years is believed to allow 
no excess time for the refunding of $6,- 
| 000,000,000, and the possibility of letting 
| such a 


| ~~ ¥ . - 
‘Senate Committee Favors 


| Confiscation of Wealth 


Proposed in Minnesota | 

n | 
begs ee ee el ak Gad, Mea eee te eee 
martial law and confiscate wealth to re-| 
lieve distress caused by unemployment | 
was made, April 13, by Governor Olson 
|in a special message to the Legislature, | 
| in which he urged immediate action on| 
| pending relief legislation. | 


|nois, South Dakota and Wisconsin memo- 
| rialized Congress for repeal, while other 
State Legislatures had repeal proposals 
| pending. 





Repeal of Legislation 
On June 13, 1919, the House Committee 

on Interstate and Foreign Commerce re- | . : a + ° 
| ported favorably a bill to repeal the law. Postmasters Are Forbidden | 
| This was in the 66th Congress. The House o : pe 
|passed this bill (H. R. 3854, 66th Cong.) | To Give Jobs to Relatives | 
a oe ee eee %©| First Assistant Postmaster 3 General | 
The President vetoed the bill July 11,|J0Seph C. O'Mahoney on April 14 sent | 
1919. Then the separate repeal bill was instructions to postmasters throughout the | 
passed by the Senate Aug. 1, 1919, and the | country that, unless specifically author- 
President vetoed it Aug. 15, 1919. | ized by the Department, immediate mem- | 
The House passed it over the Presidents | bers of the families of postmasters, rural | 


veto, Aug. 19, 1919, by a vote of 223 to 101.| carriers or other postal employes shall | 


|The Senate overrode the President, Aug. | not be employed as substitutes in the rural | 
| 20, by a vote of 57 to 19. Daylight savings | delivery service. | 
thus passed into history. | When substitute or temporary service! 


'__ Of Federal Government —, 
| 


| Refinancing of Bond Issues Test of Efficiency 


In the Marketing 
Of Farm Products 


Cooperative Method of Sale 
and Private Dealers to 
Compete Under Eyes of 
Federal Farm Board 





The Federal Farm Board is embarking 


| on a new policy to aid the farmer in mar 


keting his products. In effect it is pitting 


| the cooperatives against the “old-line” sys- 
|tem in marketing wool in a definite test 


that will show which can handle the mar- 
keting most efficiently from the farmer’s 
viewpoint. 

Henry Morgenthau, chairman of the 
Farm Board and designated to be Gove 
ernor of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, which will absorb the Board May 
27, announced the plan April 13. It in- 
volves the marketing of some 175,000,000 
pounds of wool being sheared from sheep 
on which the regional agricultural credit 
corporations of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation have liens to secure 
loans. This is nearly one-fourth of an 
average year’s production of wool. 

Authority Conferred 

Administration of these loans will de- 

volve upon the Farm Credit Administra- 


| tion when it takes over the regional agri- 


cultural ,credit corporations, and the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation has de- 
cided to confer upon Mr. Morgenthau au- 
thority at once to aid in the marketing 


lof this wool, against which a part of 


its liens applies. 3 
Mr. Morgenthau has decided to estab- 


|lish an advisory wool marketing commit- 


tee, made up of representatives of the 
growers, the wool marketing cooperatives, 


|the Farm Credit Administration, and the 
| wool 


trade. = 

Farmers are. to be permitted by the 
credit corporations to consign their wool 
to any house they desire, provided the 
deaier to whom they make: consignment 
is financially responsible. 

How It Operates 

Thus the farmer may sell to any sound 
wool-purchasing house or to a local mar- 
keting cooperative or to the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation, which has 
been recognized by the Board as the na- 
tional wool cooperative. The wool is to 
be offered for sale by the trade on con- 
ditions agreed to by the wool advisory 
committee, including a revised schedule of 
handling charges designed to save money 
to the producer. 

The plar provides a test of the com- 
parative efficiency of the cooperative sys- 
tem of marketing and of the ordinary 
system through dealers. It tells the 
farmer, in effect: “You can choose your 
own marketing system under this arrange- 
ment. The cooperatives and the old-line 
dealers have each contended that they 
have the most efficient method and can 
give the farmer the greatest return for 
his product. Now we are going to find 
out which is the’ better system, or pos- 
sibly, that the two are equally good.” 
over a rural route becomes necessary the 
employment shall be given to other coms 
petent, deserving, unemployed persons, if 
available, preference being shown to those 
with dependents. It will be necessary for 
such persons to furnish a bond in the 
sum of $500,000. 





| 


| 
| 





lumbus Day,” or “Columbus Day,” or “Dis- | 


————— 
a 


at school. Of a mother or 
ing how you are. Of a busi 


decision rests. 





Across the miles, the telephone brings those 


! 


tunities of all who use it 


Pe) 
4 SS Se 


é 


(a) 












city. Of a friend or neighbor who is wonder- 


whose quickly spoken words some great 


voices to you and carries your voice in answer. 
A bell rings and you reach out your hand, 
knowing that somewhere—near or far—an- 
other hand is reaching toward you. 

The telephone enlarges the lives and oppor- 


the .power ‘to communicate through speech. 


Contacts with people, ideas exchanged, words 
spoken—by these are our minds stimulated 


AMERICAN 





comes 4 NXY/ELCOME VOICE 


Ir may be the voice of a son or daughter away 


and the*entire business of living made more 
father in a distant _ pleasant and productive. 

Because the telephone is so important to 
ness associate upon _— so many people, the Bell System strives to 
make its full usefulness available to every 
one, everywhere, at all times. Always it tries 
to emphasize the close contact between each 
telephone user and the unseen men and women 
who make good service possible. Always it 
aims to serve with courtesy, dispatch and 
sympathetic understanding. 

Your telephone offers you the service of a 
because it enlarges _ friend. At any hour of the day or night, you 
have but to turn to it to command as many 
as you need of the Bell System’s army of care- 


fully trained workers. 


TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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Causes of HIness | Lower Cost of Living as Aid The Army and Navy Suggest |Married Women 
Are Determined in|_ 7 Balance Family Budget) ——A Balanced Diet Tn Labor's Ranks 
"F ise Spending” Study Crys- 


& ; ; eke” Week tea og 
Federal Survey Home-buyer’s Deller Goes Further in Purchase of T: able. pa sects Pele of Meals Supplied to Soldiers and Sailors Prepared on Basis To Support Home 


Provisions and House Supplies and Furnishings | ionpaginopiene | Of Physical Needs and Developments in Culinary Arts | 
HE General Federation of Women’s | ee eee | 








Shoppers’ Creed | 


For Housewives 
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.Lroubles With Respiratory Clubs, as a result of its Wise Spend- | 


‘Proportion of Wives’ to 
‘ | INNER TIME in the armed services no; sued. There are two main reasons for | | s 
ss HE HOUSEWIFE’S DOLLAR will now, ing, rent, fuel and light, household fur- . Men Emplo ed Growin 
-.. Organs Found to Be Com- buy more than four times as many po-|nishings, and miscellaneous items, the Cost | |ing Study in which it was aided by the longer {8 & call to:beans and coffee.| the change. ploy g 













































































o Department of Commerce, has developed a >| ti adi 
monest Complaint Affect toe wit wala a the pe of tne gh | ibe Med an at the exoning of "Shoppe Gand Aghernee "Wore TR pe Sete, the Aumy | ene Navy cmt atnt cose oo Steadily, According to 
° oy: | price period o , more than three an S ; ; : 3 c é 
ing 9,000 Families \ ones half times as much lard, more than| | available, to a level 39 per cent below the ee oat eee ee eee man ‘as little cause to be @alous of the | the engineering force, and much of it was | Census Data 
an ——__———- ‘three times as many eggs, almost three |peak in June, 1920, but it was still 32 per yearly ada result in ater Veni i the family dinner table.“ He sits down to a strenvous work. The diet was adjusted.to pear D 
AUSES of illness, as distinct from mor- | times as much butter and flour, and about | cent above the level of 1913) the base year. | consumer.” orgy amare a a cae yt yon Sin ae Ge ee ae HE PROPORTION of married women 
tality statistics and data on communi- |two and one-half times as much pork| Foods were the only item of living costs The creed is as follows: For 30 cents a day in the Army and 38 served. among the gainfully employed women 


‘Neable diseases, is the subject of a study | Chops and bacon, price figures compiled by| that had fallen below the 1913 average 


*"fust completed by the United States Pub-|the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Depart-| They had reached 98.7 per cent of the 1913 “I believe that the American woman, cents in the Navy meals which include a| In the second place, the Navy has kept i” the United States was 25 per cent 


; a ‘ ; : i , reater in the last census period than in 
‘He Health Service. The survey, reviewed |Ment of Labor, reveal. |average. Clothing still was costing 121.5 one a = ae = s the | typical dinner like this are provided: Sveere i scientific Saas in diets, a the previous one. Out of 10,700,000 worfien 

“by the senior statistician, Selwyn D. Col-| Taking into accoupt all the principal | per cent of #e 1913 average; rent, 118 per | Logaare + RAC influence | ARMY NAVY |more fruits and Vegernnies are serv f reported as gainfully employed, 3,000,000 
lins, covered conditions in 8.758 white |\foods consumed in the United States, the|cent; fuel and light, 156.9; household fur- | UPOP ‘ocays economic order. Roast beef Vegetable soup |Once it was necessary to compel use Of | (989 per cent were married. 

‘families in 180 localities in 18 States, un-|dollar will provide about two and one-|nisihngs, 147.4; and miscellaneous items,| “Therefore, I hold it my duty to help Brown potatoes Baked ham |canned tomatoes, for instance; they were |“ F.nioyment is necessary to these mar- 
‘der observation for illness for a period of | fourth times as much food as in 1920. | 199.3. make this influence constructive; to gov-| Carrots Spinach garnishea | 2% popular. Now the men readily eat | .i4 women in most cases in order for 
12 consecutive months between February, ost of the change has taken place in| The cost of living now is therefore about erm my buying so that waste will be re-| gpinach garnished with eggs | tomatoes because they learned to eat them | +141, ig make a living for themselves or 

~i4928, and June, 1931. tHfe last four years, although there has|one-third higher than it was before the duced and the greatest good to all real-| with eggs Boiled Irish potatoes i" their homes before entering the service. toir families, according to the Women’s 

‘8 “The important causes of death are not | been & gtadual gain in the food value of | World War, notwithstanding the drop in ized from my expenditures. Pickles Sweet pickles Dietary Principles Bureau. 
the most frequent causes of illness,” com- | the dollar since the price peak was reached | food prices. Fuel and light costs have| “I believe, that, as measures of true) apple pie Rice pudding z a eae # About one-third of the women in agri- 
ments Senior Statistician Collins. in ex-|13 years ago. A dollar today will buy,|shown great resistance to reductions and | economy, I should: Make known my mer- Bread, butter Bread, butter | Applied to Cuisine cultural pursuits, in manufacturing, in 

*“plaining why the survey was undertaken. |0" the average, about two-thirds more|are more than half again as high as be-|chandise needs and preferences in ad- Coffee Coffee | The Army has been just as alert in! trade, in public service and in domestic 
The mortality picture that can be painted | food than it would provide in 1929. The/|fore the war. Household furnishings are| vance whenever the opportunity is pre- The basic Army ration is laid down by following developments in the dietetic arts,|and personal service were married. In 

"in considerable detail does not adequately change with respect to individual foods, nearly half again as high, and the group sented. the President. The Navy tation is gov- and soldiers now eat a little less meat! transportation, one-fourth were married, 
= properly represent the sickness situa- en has been much greater in many me items is nearly twice as <a eee a a eee erned by Congress The difference in | 8Md potatoes and more fruits and vege- and in professional service and in clerical 

**tion.” 5 igh. yays a bargain, and consider suit- vie . hi tables, ti 1 than one-fifth. 

: i meth conforms Ss Ww S occupations, Jess than 0 
,-., An illness rate of 850 per 1,000 persons ' Relative Buying Value SINT " a - ae — as price. oe in cake . pF is = = Back in 1929 the Navy spent 50 cents a Few Teachers and Nurses Married 
“was determined. Illness that caused loss Ae Months of Waning Winter old merchandise known to be pro-| paver been changed. day to feed each sailor. The figure is an| The chances of finding married women 
“of time from work, school or other occu- Of Housewife s Dollar - duced under unfair competitive conditions, 


7 é j e ° ; : Supvly d t t ices average, since it costs possibly 10 cents’ among school teachers and trained nurses, 
t nay amounted to 516 per 1,000 persons,| Compared with 1929, the dollar will buy| “As Best Time for Vacation such as sweat-shop or prison-made goods. , SuPoly departments of both setvices lay more a day in the Asiatic fleet than at a | which are the most important professional 
Iness in which the patient was confined | more than twice as many potatoes, nearly +. pepRUARY and March, as Winter ,., p° Teasonable in my demands for serv-| —. cq to soldiers and sailors. In practice | Shore station. Now the Navy provides a groups of women, are smaller than among 
“to bed for one or more days amounted to | two and one-half times as much lard, eggs, ; : ; ice, such as credit, alterations, and deliv- ° : m ‘ pracss. slightly better ration for 38 cents a day. | employed women as a group. A total of 
“434 per 1,000. and butter, nearly twice as much flour, wanes and Spring is approaching, is eries, \ what they eat is governed to a consid- Tn. avers ¢ 52 cents a day per man | 182.000 adel a + 179 per 
* the best time for vacation from the work| «“Refrai al erable extent by what officers at the vari- |. y spen yP ‘ women school teachers, 17.9 pe 
Minor Respiratory Conditi and more than twice as much pork chops efrain from returning merchandise un- ; 1929 and do it for 30 cent } d 36,000 12.5 
P y ons and bacon desk, and offers physical benefits superior | jess the goods or the store is at fault ous posts and ship commanders provide. | !2_1929 and now can do it for 30 cents, {cent of the group and 36,000 nurses, 12, 
Minor respiratory conditions are the on. : . | to those conferred by rest periods in Sum- pps Soll - ault. A w Navy rati ill into effect 1t costs more for the Navy to eat be- | per cent, were reported as married. 
most frequent causes of illness. Three of |, Of commodities which come chiefly from ti o Te ture keene This is my creed. I believe in it; I new y ration wih BO into efiect | cause it must pay more to transport its; In the three largest clerical groups 
the four most frequent specific causes of foreign countries, sugar has fallen to a| Mel “mie, a&conag to Dr. Lloyd Arnold, | shall support it.” voy, See © ee eee oe ere a dt 1ave the food packed i D cashiers : 
i . bacteriologist, of the State Department o : ona y March 2. What the Army eats now is|!00d, and must have the packed in| bookkeepers, cashiers and accountants; 
illness are respiratory. level where a dollar will buy almost four ° Ee Nt Practices which it is hoped the “Shop- * y ‘ ; : S ceaen 6 . 
For conditions other than respiratory, times as much as in 1920 and one-third Public Health of Illinois. pers’ Creed” will reduce include: Return-| based on an executive order issued last | Songer containers. In addition the Navy |clerks; and stenographers and eee 
accidental injuries head the list, and indi- more than in 1929; about half again as | Most people living and working in the ing merchandise to retail stores when| November. Food issued to the armed “a pg tng ‘ae ‘Sere tee cookin ae a eek ween, See ee 
“gestion and other stomach disorders come Much coffee can be bought for a dollar as North Temperate Zone of the world take there is no real cause for complaint; abuse | forces has changed in many respects in | 01) f yhich the 1 test thods t pales es of married women in these 
next to respiratory“tenditions among dis- in either 1820 or 1929—this item was their vacations during the warm Summer ci credit privileges; requests for too much} the last score of years. a ee Py “4 _— eee ae tively 22, 19 and 15 
“eases exclusive of accidents. Next to indi- slightly higher in 1929 than in 1920; and months; this is to a great extent the force |delivery service; unwise advertising expen-| In the Navy they have cut down the Preparing fod ave ‘alg’. | = Grullps were respectively al, ts and i Per 
gestion but with considerably smaller rates tea has not shown much change. of habit, Dr. Arnold comments. It is to ditures, and mistakes in anticipatng,cus-| meat and potato allowances, and in their|, “5 & matter of fact, supply ollices be rat isi - 
‘tome measles, confinements, and ear dis-| Among other principal foods, the changes Some degree, he says, due to the industrial tomer preferences. place more vegetables and fruits are is- oth branches maintain that in a good| Among telephone operators, about one- 
*"@ases, with almost identical rates for the have been about as follows: A dollar will} life most of us lead; during the Summer | ee eee eure es mee ae re ak a Tae many cases the pie served to the Nation's fifth or 50,000, were married. Nearly 200,- 
three. buy almost twice as much sirloin or round| Months industrial production and buying |= = = ————= | defenders is just as good as “the kind | 000 sales women or one-third of the group 
“As the survey is based solely on the steak as in either 1920 or 1929; more than , Power are diminished and consequently it QU A LITY GUIDE FOR CONSUMER mother makes.’ were reported as married. Over 45 per 
frequency of cases, serious conditions like |half again as much rib roast; twice as/ is the time wher the best opportunity for Se er aa eee jcent of all real estate agents and retail 
pneumonia, heart diseases, kidney dis-| much chuck roast; almost twice as much! taking a vacation is offered. Sia ace la aston Home-made Articles Sold dealers were married; 15,000 and 52,000, re- 
*eases, appendicitis, etc, fall far down in/|plate beef, sliced ham, leg of lamb, or, The period just before Spring, Dr. Arnold 7 , ‘ , Spectively. 
“the list. The study does not show the |hens; about half again as much fresh milk urges, beginning the last part of January Need of Standard Specifications in Retail Trade as Aid in In English Hobby Shops ogg hag eeneet ae 
seriousness of a case but merely the fre- as in 1920 and about one-third more than and extending until Spring opens up, is the i : : : Of the various types of domestic and 
quency with which it occurred. in 1929; about twice as much cheese as in|time we should take vacations. The Selecting Home Supplies on Price Basis H°22¢ SHOPS, where persons having a Personal service, married women provided 
“* With respect to the incidence of the Cither of the prior years; nearly twice as, changing weather conditions, the drive of @ Seats emacs talent for building toys, radios, small | 0Ver gi all ees - vs a 
‘communicable diseases of children, such |™uch bread as in 1920 and about half | industrial mass production, the strain of 5 _. |furniture and other home-made articles | 8TOUPS. ese groups include laundresses 
“as measles, 24.4 per 1,000, whooping ¢ough, @Sain as much as in 1929; nearly twice ag six months of work, beginning before day- | '[‘HE SETTING UP of appropriate grades given the household buyer, says the chief may purchase materials and tools, are be-| ‘Not in laundries), of whom there were 
-19.2 per 1,000, etc., observes Senior Statis- Much corn meal as in 1920 and about half | light and extending after dark, all lead and standards for commodities used in | of the division of textiles and clothing; @ coming popular in London, according to a |More than 178,000 married; charwomen 
tician Collins, a 12-month record or- | 28ain as much as in 1929; and about three to physiological exhaustion. the household, to govern retail buying, is beginning in this type of research work report to the Commerce Department’s Md cleaners, 20,000; janitors and sex- 
dinarily would not give any indication of | times as much rice as in 1920 and almost) The last two months of Winter are rela- advocated by the United States Bureau of has been made, it is explained. Lumber Division from Trade Commis-| tons, 20,000; and restaurant, cafe and 
the expected frequency of such conditions, twice as much as in 1929. tively unhealthful months. Colds, in-| Home Economics, according to Ruth| Many constructive details now in gen- sioner Harry O. Mitchell. | lunchroom keepers, more than 21,000. 
because they vary widely from year to. The Bureau's figures are kept on the fiuenza, bronchitis, sinusitis, and pneu- O'Brien, chief of its division of textiles eral use among manufacturers would, how- “q+ plywood, moulding, squares, turned Nearly half of the women workers, in 
- year. basis of the year 1913, using the average| monia are frequent ailments. These two Se This policy is proposed to ann ue es ea even if they | stocks such as table legs, dowels, and &xcess of 10,000, in cleaning, dyeing and 
In the list of diseases with a rate of Price for that year as an index figure! months are the time of all times when ies rf ag 8 of the — —— a This = oe rte os o ooo: other semifinished items, are displayed Pressing shops, and more than 40 per cent, 
23 per 1,000 is a group of rheumatic and of 100. Compared with that year, food we wish for the quiet, restful, sunny cli- es ; a. * t 4 ie —. fc eee ee for sia 4 th ee a aa . label in the shops to catch the eye of persons ° 70,000, of the workers in public laun- 
_neuralgic conditions. Technically, the Prices are down about 10 per cent—that mate of the Gulf coast ons best suited in quality for home con- ree oe eee ae | he ook ieee tn building novelties, “ties were married. 
diagnoses included in this category differ is. the index figure now is about 90, or : sumption within the price range of ability on the fabric, and the training of the con- ' 








sm | It would, of course, be out of the ques- to pay. sumer in the meaning of a few simple | T0ols and other appliances necessary for 
> gg es : aa <7 os on thett ewer teat shout 50 per cont of tion to reduce industrial production during “No home maker is considered wholly terms now used chiefly by textile experts. woodcraft are also offered for pale by the National Charter Sought 
— y ry ee wont the vaca Ue aie oo ; the early months of the year in order to successful today unless she is a wise and. “Every commodity could and should be Shops, the Trade Commissioner reports. 
fone ts aula aadee eden pe Comparative Prices accommodate the hygienic status of the| discriminating buyer,” says the chief of labeled with such factual information,” it are aenaep ee For “Child Welfare Group 
: . wage earners in any particular geo-| the division of textiles and clothing. “Her is suggested. “It would require no more = ‘ ESIGNED to promote the welfare of 
pains into one group. in 1913°and at Present graphical locality. There are some in- ability to bake bread and sew a fine seam ink or paper than is now used by it in House-to-House Sales D = 


children, a bill (S. 1201) to incorpo- 


Accidents as Cause of Illness In actual prices, the following compari- qdustries, however, that could do this, par-| may still be desirable accomplishments; ‘sales-pressure’ superlatives that really tell’ Small Part of Home Buying rate “The Big Brother and Big Sister 


In spite of the usual designation of sons are made, the price given for 1933 ticularly those not subjected to the mass but in many homes both the bread and the purchaser nothing. or. 
“minor” respiratory diseases, the three being that as of the middle of February; | production peaks of conaieetetes cor- | the seam = likely to be purchased nl “Seis could canine be selected bet- _ who do = large percentage of | Federation,” introduced April, By Gama- 
most frequent diagnoses for disabling ill- Sirloin steak, 25.4 cents a pound in 1913 porations. made. ter if their construction details were given their buying from house-to-house | tor Wagner (Dem.), of New York, is now 
nessand for illness with one or more days and 28.5 this year; round steak, 223 and| The health vacation period should be in| “Her problem is to-select the best prod- on the label and if such physical prop- S@lesmen are the exception rather than before the Senate Committee on Judiciary, 
in bed are in the minor respiratory class. 24.2, respectively; rib roast, 19.8 an@ 20.9; the time just before we feel the urge of | ucts obtainable for the money she has to erties as the amount of water they woulda the rule, it is disclosed in the final re- Its declared purposes, are. to. pelp, chil 
The fourth most frequent disabling con- | chuck roast, 16 and 14.9; plate beef, 12.1| Spring. The young man feels his best; the spend. This is no easy matter, especially absorb and their tensile strength were | Port of the Census of Retail Distribution. dren by individual and personal effort 
dition is accidents; but in terms of cases and 10; pork chops, 21 and 17.6 bacon, 27| old man puts on a rejuvenated springy when she is trying: to puy satisfactory emphasized rather than their glossy hems’ Only 2 cents out of every $10 of re- and save boys and girls from delinquency 
in which the patient was in bed, this cause and 20.8; sliced ham, 26.9 and 28.5; leg of step and adds a rosebud to the lapel of clothing and other textile materials.” and other more superficial beauties. tail sales in the United States in 1929, >¥ Personal contacts between them and 
is exceeded by confinements. lamb, 18.9 and 21.7; fresh milk (quart),| his coat. Both are expressions of Spring.| Makeshift tests of the quality of fabrics, “Buying by specification would not mean the year of the census, were made by volunteer organizations. It would coop- 

Indigestion, measles, and tonsil and 89 and 103 butter, 383 and 248; lard,! The good housewife cleans the rugs and it is pointed out, no longer can be applied | that every purchaser would be able to buy Nouse-to-house selling organizations. erate with other agencies, and use methods 
adenoid operations are the other three 10.8 and 7.7; bread, 5.6 and 6.4; rice, 8.7, dusts all the fixtures. The good provider | when cotton and linen or cotton and wool the pest on the market. Pocketbooks ail; Firms engaged in direct or house-to- already in common use by “Big Brother 
diagnoses with rates for disabling cases a%d 5.8; potatoes, 1.7 and 15; sugar, 5.5 of the fami y may let his familial interest | are likely to be mixed in the same yarn have limits. But it would mean that every house selling in 1929, numbering 1,661,/2%4 Big Sister” organizations in the 
above 20 per 1,000, with the next rate, ear @nd 5; tea, 544 and 66.1; coffee, 298 run temporarily astray; but both again So that the amount in each can only be purchaser would know exactly what she had sales of $93,961,162, while 1,384 itin- | United States and Canada. 









and mastoid conditions, at 13 per 1,000. and_ 27.8. le represent expressions of Spring. determined by a textile exvert with labora- js buying and could more wisely decide erant vendors had sales of $7,130,545, and. The Plan-of those back of the incor- 
Colds and bronchitis are coupled as spe- , While the housewife’s dollar, and there-| Rest, relax, and take vacations between | tory facilities. New fabric finishes are be- what is the best selection for her, taking | 244 traveling stores sold goods valued at Poration is to act in an advisory ca- 
cific diseases causing the largest amount fore the workman's wages, will provide vocational periods! Rest when you can, ing developed and applied, it is stated, so qj) dean into consideration.” $3,970,700. | pacity to all other organizations of the 
cf illness. with an annual incidence of |"!uch more food than in many previous Dr. Arnold says: You can always rest that the quality of many kinds of mate- kind here and in Canada, so as to have 
158.1 per 1,000. Influenza and grippe, with Y's; other costs of living have not come when there is nothing to do. When you ‘ial is not easily recognized. —————————————————————— | pnited effort in a common cause of aid in 
a rate of 86.1 is next in order of fre- down in proportion to the drop in foods.' return you will be able to do more work, “More confusing still 1s the fact that the the welfare of children, and to extend 
quency. - Taking into consideration food, cloth- and more efficient work. market is flooded with so many similar FFECT OF DISTRESS ON CHILD - this kind of service to various communi- 
Accidental injuries are rated at 74.7, in gst herameaetaind ead tearoom ties “wherever needful or advisable,” and 
third place; fourth place is given to ton- household buyer can ant thake ‘sin. intelli to —_ ideas and give information on 
silitis, laryngitis, and throat diseases, ex- Ow LE WO WO E S E ; ” onan M. sas . . <i e ___ the subject. 
cluding tonsillectomy, with a rate of 53.4 H ID MEN RK R LIV 4 ae ee sme owe Prevention of Mdauniiion as Protection Against Diseases The incorporators, as enumerated in the 
Next is gastritis, indigestion and. other —_—— intentions and training, is forced to buy Due to Lowered Resistance Is Welfare Problem Wagner bill, are: Geatge Sine 
stomach conditions, rated at 41.7 per 1,000. : f : largely by guess.” New York, N. Y.; Mrs. Sidney C. Borg, 
se tleaslen rated 264, is next in ‘order of Lowered Standards Resulting From Depleted Income and | “Buyers for retail stores are subjected to New York, N. ¥.; Dr. Louls L. Mann, Chie 


; : ‘YUMULATIVE effects of the years of, to disease prevention and to assuring ade- », Ill.; Harold L. Bache, New York, N 

; Ravi : , the same difficulties, it 1s obs , a . 5 p g ade- cago, Ill.; Haro! . Bache, _N. 

carriages, and abortions, with an annual Sav ings While Unemploy ed oe tae are. less ae take the C depression on children make the de- quate nutrition, according to Miss Abbott. | Y.; Mrs. Willard Parker, New York, N. Y.; 

frequency of 23.6 per 1,000. Ear and mas- __ lege or extension-trained home maker and, V@lOpments of the next few months ex-| although there nave been no serious Grover A Whalen, New York, N. Y.; Mrs. 
toid diseases are rated at 23.5. . 


OWERED standards of living for! ing standards; and 61 per cent of stand- Moreover, have not equal opportunity to tremely important to child welfare, says| or widespread epidemics of communicable Smith Alford, Queens, N. Y.; Ernest J. 

















Rheumatism, neuralgia, neuritis, lum- Lu y, erred Fe observe the performance of the goods un- Grace Abbott, Chief of the Children’s disease thus far during the depression Armer, Los Angeles, Calif.; Mrs. Julius 
bago, myalgia, etc. are nervous troubles gh plage trom Sees | Oe Seer wee ‘der actual wearing ‘conditions. . Bureau. “we must not let ourselves be lulled into Baer, San Francisco, Calif.; Walter A. 
: y s publication of Only"17 of the 109 workers reported that , ; . ; cress * a a : c . 
coupled together at a rate of 22.7. Tonsil the women’s Bureau of the Department they had accumulated any savings that |,.Gtading systems involving quality spec- This year," Miss Abbott stated April|a false sense of security because of this Berg, Denver, Colo; Bert G. Daugherty, 
and adenoid operations rate 21.8 per 1,000. of yabor, The study was made by a had not dwindled away by the end of the ifcations are used by producers and 14, “we are confronted with the grave fact,” she added. Youngstown, Ohio; Lewis Goldberg, Bos- 
A rating of 21.5 is recorded for diarrhea 5.0.5 of women workers while students | year, the amounts being leess than $%5 in distributors of some commodities, includ-. Necessity of holding fast to some standard — > mee ton, Mass.; S. Kendrick Guernsey, Or- 
and enteritis. Next, with a rate of 19.2, 5+ the Bryn Mawr Summer school “in over half of these cases. On the other | 8 meats, poultry, fruits and vegetables, which will save. our boys and girls from | fogd in Green Containers lando, Fla.; Paul Guiliford, Minneapolis, 
is whooping cough. Nonvenereal diseases 21 effort to arrive at a better iteneiesiae hand, many women reported the necessity Standards ‘for grade. and staple of raw being permanently affected by the lower- 3 as Minn.; Bert Hall, Milwaukee, Wis.; Mrs. 
of the genital organs rate 17.5, Chicken- i.4 of economic conditions through an| of borrowing to meet emergencies. cotton, set up by the Department of Agri- ing of living standards which accompa- Protected From Rancidity =. ©. Hines, Chicago, Il.; Mrs. &. F. 
pox has a frequency of 15.5 per 1,000. analvais of their own experience.” iniias th ts comimathaal™ etanen 10a tal: culture, are serving a useful purpose ‘in the nies any long period of unemployment.” * Horne, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mrs. Benjamin 
Diseases of the heart, arteriosclerosisand ‘The group’ studied, while relatively | port. “that es ees ates Hee ie trade. mer ; . ble more o a million families H{CUsEwives may soon find that cer- Jacobs, Kansas City, Mo.; Harry D. Jewell, 
high blood pressure accoupt for 13.5 cases|small, was representative and cosmo- this group are able-bodied, experienced net Mincennas meres Lodey to dine on) Sependens pen relict, there te presented tain types of foods will be packed al- Grand Rapids, Mich.; Troy Kaichen, Cin- 


the basis of some sort of grade spé¢cifica- to us the danger of malnutrition which 
tions, which are chiefly the result of de- reduces resistance to disease at the very 
mand on the part of the buyers. The Bu- time that resources for combating disease 
reau of Home Economics now proposes are being limited by reduction in funds have recently sent numerous inquiries to 


oi illness annually in a group of 1,000 per- ‘politan, according to the report. The 109| workers, all of them in the heyday of their 
sons. Mumps occur 12.1 times. Eye dis-| workers had come from 17 States and 3|powers and more than ‘willing to work,’ 
eases have a ratio of 11.6; teeth and gum foreign countries. The ages of the women and that they have been deprived of the 


most exclusively in green glass containers cinnati, Ohio; Miss Caroline Linherr, 
or in green paper bags. Food processors ' New York, N. Y.; Mrs. George V. McIn- 
tyre, Chicago, Ill; Oscar H. Steiner, 





conditions, 11.6; furuncles and abscesses, ranged from under 20 to 40 years or over,| opportunity to use these powers through that not only shall these grades be brought for health work, she continued ~ the Department of Agriculture regarding Cleveland, Ohio} Mrs. H. M. Gtesn, —— 
11.6, and sinusitis, 10.2. both single and married women were in'|no fault of their own it will be seen that into use in the retail market. so that the’ The effects of the depression with more | ‘8 discovery of the rancidity prevention ester, N. Y¥.; Samuel “s ee 
Diseases of Minor Frequency attendance, and about half belonged to) their concern with an economic system consumer may benefit directly by them, than a million families dependent on re- qualities of green glass and green paper. St. Louis, Mo.; Ferdinan . Weil, E - 
Diseases of minor frequency are: trade unions. Over half of the women that withholds,from them the chance to but that appropriate grades and standards lief have already caused the appearance Dr. Mayne R. Coe, of the Bureau of burgh, Pa. d be at Washing- 
Nervousness, neurasthenia, and nervous were employed in some branch of the produce is profound. They themselves are be extended to other household articles, of signs of malnutrition among children | Chemistry and Soils, in a series of experi- | Se See , 
breakdown, 9.5; kidney diseases, 9.3; ap- clothing industry; the others were dis- becoming aware of this. Their sense of such as textiles. f in many places, Miss Abbott said, and it ments with butter, salad oil, lard, mayon- ton D. C. 
pendicitis, 9.1; pneumonia, 8.2; gall blad- tributed among textiles, miscellaneous justice and the urge of their youth under-| A large gap now exists between the may result in reducing the resistance to Nnaise, corn meal, and other oil-bearing eee —————— 
der and liver cliseases, 6.9; debility, fatigue manufacturing, trade, transportation, lie their growing determination that the technical information in regard to fabric | disease, if not immediately, then at some | foods, found that they were least affected be of a true grass ‘shade. Yellowish or 
and loss of weight, 6.6; headache, 6.3; dis- clerical work, and domestic service. future shall bring to them and to all work- | manufacture and the practical information time in the future. \by sunlight when they were placed in| bluish green was not effective; and violet, 
eases of the bladder and urinary pas- Only 10 of the 109 workers reporting ers greater security and a better chance of value in everyday living This will have| Under existing circumstances the goal| green or black containers. blue, indigo, yellow, orange, and red pro- 
sages, 6.2; scarlet fever, 6; adenitis and had known no unemployment during the | to work than was theirs in 1931-32.” to be bridged before any real help can be of child welfare work should be directed The green tint used, he discovered, must | moted development of rancidity. 
other diseases of the lymphatic system, 6; year ended June, 1932, and three of these : 


hay fever and asthma, 5.9; local infection were foreign students. All the rest were EE = ——— — : - a _ = —. 


not otherwise defined, 5.2. subject to longer or shorter periods when O 

Tuberculosis of all forms, including sus-|they were altogether without work or G VERNMENT PUBLICATIONS - 
pected, 4.7; eczema, 4.2; anemia in all were working on short weeks. Only 39 
forms, 3.8; impetigo, 3.7; thyroid diseases, women had had as much as a half year 
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3.5; malaria, 3.4; benign tumors, 3.3; child- me ie , Articulation of High School and College—Bull., 1933—Passport Series No. 2, Pub. No. 418, 
atte racations adie 1a t = th of full employment. The median for the ‘"'1932"No. 17, Monograph No. 10, Office of Dept. of State. Apply at Dept. (30-26146) CAMELS ,TOO_ 
ae spiacemen 0 n€ past year’s earnings of the 109 women was Educ., Dept. of Interior. Price, 10 cents. Cifculation Statement of U. S. Money, Feb. 28, 

a seen, 3.1; pleurisy, 3. $420, as compared with a median of $696 . ‘ E33-64 1933—Form 1028, Public Debt Service, Treas- 

emorrhages, 2.9; scabies, 2.9; rash! for students in the same school in 1931;,, Rubber-Soled and Rubber Footwear—Rept. to| ury Dept. Apply at Dept. (10-21267) | 

i 92: ln BOs an Nea . a : . President No. 63, 2nd Series, U. S. Tariff 

(unqualified), 2.8; hernia, 2.8; backache, with one of $793 for students in four Comm Price, 5 cents 33-26180 THEY DO 
2.8; foot trouble (unqualified), 2.7; con- workers’ schools in 1930; and with one Bur. of Standards Journal of Research—Vol. - TASTE BETTER 
stipation, 2.4 congenital malformation and | of $887 for the same four schools in 1929.'| 10. No. 3, March. 1933. Dept. of Commerce. ry 
diseases of early infancy, 2.2; diseases of The median of the weekly wage rates Subscription price, $2.50 a i, THE SOCTAL RMBASSY 
the bones and joints, 2.1; ulcer of the shows a drop from $24.15 for Bryn Mawr reaty Information, Dec., 1932, Suppl. to Bull, ee eee ee 
stomach and duodenum, 2.0; vaccinia, 2.0.' students in 1929, to $14.50 in 1932. No. 39, Av List of Treaties and Other Inter- IN NEW YORK 


Diabetes, 1.9; acidosis, 1.8; diphtheria The re shows yorkers W national Acts of U. S. A. in force Dec. 31 
5 , » 4, ’ port shows that of 79 workers who o 1 
1.8; urticaria and hives, 1.8; miscellaneous | had been out of jobs, 41 per cent reported 1932—Pub. No. 436, Treaty Div., Dept. of 


: . > State Subscription price, $1 a year 

orthopedic condition, 1.7; diseases of the a lowering of food standards; 49 per cent (29-27547) 
mouth, except teeth and gums, 1.6; Ger-/ of clothing standards; 58 per cent of hous- | Monthly List of Publications, Jan.-Feb., 1933, 
man measles, 1.6; cancer, 1.4; varicose Dept. of Agric. ( Agr.9-1414) 
veins, 1.3; convulsions, 1.3; intestinal | —————— = = Bienn. Survey of Educ., 1928-1930, Vol. I— 


+ y o Office of Educ. Bull. 1931, No. 20. Dept. of 
parasites, 1.1. _. | Three Pairs of Hose Outsell _ interior. ‘Price, 80 cents. (21-504) 
In 17 general type classifications of ill- * = . | U._S. Official Postal Guide, March, 1933— 
aiso'sustained, the following rates of inci-/ Pair on Equal Price Basis Monthly Suppl. Vol. 12, No. 9. Subscription 
dence per’ 1,000 persons were calculated: price a year. 
: ~ ; : Description of Two Parasitic Nematodes fron 
Respiratory diseases, 35.2; epidemic, en- HE PROBLEM of which is the most Texts Peccary—No. ree eee of Us 
demic and infectious diseases, 93.4; dis- attractive sales proposition, three pairs Natl. Museum, Vol. 82, Art. 15. Apply at 


eases of digestive system, except teeth and of hosiery for $1.95 or one pair for 65, , Museum 





: ; a Aid for Analyzing Market for General Con- | * 
gums, 85.9; accidents and other external cents, was decided in favor of the $1.95; sumer Goods in Pacific Southwest. Domestic | Colorful, continental 
causes, 73.4; diseases of skin and cellular | purchase in a recent sales test. Regional Div., Bur. of Foreign and Domes- and convenient th 
tissue, 33.9; childbirth and incidental dis- : ; _| the Commerce, Dept. of Commerce. Price, venient... the 
turbances, 2638: wr 26.6: di Information from retail trade sources, 5 cents 33-26170 finest hotel in New York 

» 40.6, general diseases, ‘6; Gis~ made available at the Department of Black Walnut for Timber and Nuts—Farmers' 
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India Is Experiencing Its Troubles - 
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In Development of Radio Broadcasts 


Unfavorable Climate, Lack oe Talent for Local 
Programs and Inability of Many to 
Buy Sets Hampering Growth 


Radio broadcasting has made little head- 


way so far in India, owing to many nat-| 
including the com-|! 
paratively small number of people in a} 
position to afford such a luxury, the lack | 


ural disadvantages, 


of artists for loca) programs, climatic 
conditions, and the sales and servicing 
difficulties involved in supplying a com- 
paratively small market scattered over a 
wide area. 

When radio broadcasting was first in- 
troduced, in 1927, Trade Commissioner J. 
Bartlett Richards, at Calcutta, says in a 
report to the Department of Commerce, 
there was much enthusiasm and several 
agencies were established. A _ privately 
financed company was organized to handle 
the broadcasting and stations were estab- 
lished in Calcutta and Bombay. This 
broadcasting company was not a success, 
however, as it depended for revenue on a 
yearly license fee of 10 rupees per set, and, 
due to apathy shown by government in the 
collection of this fee, most sets remained 
unlicensed. After three years of losses, the 
company went into liquidation in 1930 and 
the stations were taken over by govern- 
ment, and operated as the Indian State 
Broadcasting Service. 

Position of Importers 

However, toward the end of the first 
year of government operation, it was an- 
nounced that the service would be discon- 


tirued. Importers, having considerable in- | 
un- | 
salable with the discontinuance of broad- | 


vestments in stock which would be 


casting, in collaboration with the directors 
of the two stations, persuaded the govern- 


ment to permit the Indian State Broad-| 


casting Service to continue on a budget to 
be made up of receipts from licenses, a 
share of the import duty on sets and parts, 


acvertising revenue and any profit made | 
a weekly | 


by the Indian Radio Times, 
magazine containing program announce- 


ments and general information of interest | 


to radio enthusiasts. 

To give the Broadcasting Service a 
chance to operate on its budget, the duty 
on wireless sets and parts was increased 


from 25 per cent to 50 per cent, as of) 
March 1, 1932, and the share allotted to} 


the Broadcasting Service was increased 
from a comparatively small share to the 
major part of the proceeds. This income 
was further augumented by an increase in 
imports when 


manent basis, and also through the efforts 
of the station directors to round up set 
owners not possessing licenses. 

As a result it is expected that the serv- 
ice will break even for the year ending 
March 31, 1933. 


in became evident that | 
broadcasting was to continue on a per-| 


Further revenue will be| 


assured if a government bill at present be- 

fore the Legislative Council is passed. At 
present it is necessary to prove possession, 
maintenance and use of a set before there 
can be prosecution for nonpossession of a | 
license, but the new bill provides that mere 
| possession is sufficient. It is also possible 
that the Posts and Telegraph Department 
of the government, under which wireless 
comes, may assist in reporting offenders. 

Few Advertising Programs 

Advertising brings in little revenue, as 
the market is not particularly attractive | 
to advertisers. It is comparatively smail, | 
and there is no assurance that receiving 
sets are much used. There is no objec- 
tion to sponsored programs, except that 
| the public is generally somewhat preju- 
diced against the idea. An advertising 
rate of $1 a minute is quoted. 

Programs are arranged mainly for the 
Indian listener, as by far the largest 
proportion of the listening public is In-| 
dian. Of 4,000 licenses in Calcutta, only | 
500 are held by Europeans and it is likely | 
that the unlicensed sets are even more | 
predominantly Indian. European programs | 
consist of music (phonograph records or | 
relays from local hotels maintaining or- 
chestras), business announcements, new 
bulletins and relays of Empire broadcasts, | 
all of which are of course listened to by 
many Indians as wéll. ®Indian programs, 
given in Hindi, Urdu, Bengali, Gujrati, | 
Marathi, Telugu and Tamil, include songs 
and instrumental music, business an- 
|nouncements and plays. The Empire 
broadcasts are relayed three times a week 
regularly and at other times when they | 
are of exceptional interest. | 

Recorded broadcasts have not been tried, | 
but the Calcutta station has just received | 
from America five samples of a series of | 
| broadcast records. | 
The prospective market in India cannot | 
| be based on.the population figure of 350.- 
| 600,000, by American standards, as prob- | 
ably not over 1 per cent can seriously be | 
| considered as purchasers. One per cent | 
of the population would amount to 3,500,- 
|000 people, however, and it ‘is reasonable 
to expect that a great many more sets | 
than the possibly 50,000 that have been 
|sold to date might be taken by such a| 
market if radio should be really popu- 
larized and interesting programs made 
available. particularly as there are not 
many competing forms of entertainment. 
A principal difficulty is, of course, to de- | 
vise programs to appeal to an audience 
of such widely differing tastes, speaking | 
many different mapeate and dialects. 


| 





Legislating a Profit for Agriculture 
By Adoption of Price-fixing Methods 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


age of domestic production which will be [ 
needed for domestic consumption during 
the next year. 


He would then calculate the average 
domestic cost of production, including a 
reasonable profit. After a proclamation 
of these findings, it would be unlawful 
for any dealer in the commodity to pay a 
producer less than the determined price 
for the percentage of his purchase that 
corresponds to the percentage of the pred- 
uct needed for domestic consumption. 

The Senate also adopted an amendment 
declaring an emergency to be the reason 


for the legislation and holding that the | 


nation-wide effects of reduced agricul- 
tural buying power have affected trans- 
actions in agricultural products with a 
national public interest, and have bur- 
dened the currents of commerce. Sev- 
eral other amendments were adopted in 
the Senate, the Hous having already 
passed the bill March 22. 


The farm mortgage bill, which also 
passed the House April 13, provides for 
issuance of $2,000,000,000 of bonds by the 
Federal Land banks, to be exchangeable 
for farm mortgages, which would be re- 
financed at lower interest and, 
sary, with a provision for a moratorium 
on payments. 
might also be used to make new mort- 
gage loans. 

The interest rate on all form mortgages 
held by the land banks would be reduced 
to 4% per cent and principal payments 
might be suspended for the next five years 
under the bill. Funds would be pro- 
vided from the Federal Treasury to meet 
the losses to the banks from these pro- 
visions. 

Crop Security For Loans - 

From the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture, April 12, came another farm relief 


if neces- | 


Proceeds of the bonds | 


| Wilcox bill (H. R. 3083), 


Regishaies Proposals ; 
For Adjusting City Debts 


The trio of House bills proposing in 
various ways special relief for municipali- 
| ties with a view (o adjustment of their in- 
debtedness were considered by the House 


| Committee on Judiciary, April 12. 

| Two of them (H. R. 1670 for a straight | 
moratorium on city debts and H. R. 4311 
|combining moratorium with other princi- 


ples of relief) were tabled. The third, the 


plan, was “held in abeyance” pending fur- 
ther information from various other mu- 
nicipalities, according to the Committee. 


Two Cities Plan Improved 


Facilities in Airports 


For the week ended April 6, 1933, the 
Aeronautjcs Branch has received informa- 


|tion to the effect that the improvement 
}of airports is proposed at the following 


cities: 
Bieber, Calif.; Wilmington, N. C. 
Projects for the development of airports 


at the following cities have been accom- | 


plished or indefinitely - postponed: 


Established: Hibbing, Minn., Walker, 


|Minn., St. Joseph, Mo., Bismarck, N. Dak., 


Fargo, N. Dak., The Dalles, Oreg. 

Indefinitely Postponed: Bowling Green, 
Ky., Middlesboro, Ky., Hamilton, Ohio, 
Bend, Oreg., Bamberg, S. C., Rawlins, 
Wyo. 


'Retrenchment Plans 


Of Secretary Roper 


Commerce Department Serv- 
ices to Be Simplified, He Says 


While the Department of Commerce 
is now operating on a budget of one- 
third less than last year, Secretary Daniel 
C. Roper says it will not necessarily cur- 
tail its required usefulness. The read- 
justment is whate all well managed busi- 
nesses have been doing in recent years, 
he said, in an address, April 10, over the 
National Broadcasting Co. network. 

Mr. Roper said it is proposed to sim- 


| Dlify the departmental agencies, to re- 


duce overmanned staffs and generally to 
bring about economies wherever possible: 

“The Federal Government gets its fi- 
nancial support from the taxpaying pub- 
jlic,” he said, “and must of necessity ad- 
just expenses to conditions in industry 
and commerce.” 

He urged constructive thinking by the 
people at this time to help in the solu- 
tion of the problems that confront the 
Government. Public opinion, he said, “is 
the greatest force in our social fabric, 
and it is at its best when formed by the 
constructive attitude which all of us can} 
take toward our Government and its 


| problems.” 








proposal—to permit the Secretary of Agri- 

| culture, in his discretion, to take a first 
lien on crops to be harvested in 1934 as 
security for loans for Summer fallowing 
or Winter-wheat production, It is to 
| carry out the obvious intention of the 1933 
crop loan act for 1933, that loans be made 
for Summer fallowing and for planting of 
crops, such as Winter wheat, which can- 
not be harvested in 1933. 

The Committee said it does not change 
or extend in any way the provisions of the 
present crop loan act except to enlarge 
the class of security which may be taken 
under the circumstances. 


Assistant Is Selected 
For Farm Administration 


The selection of Francis W. Peck, of St. 
Paul, Minn., as cooperative loan commis- 
sioner of the Farm Credit Administration 
was announced April 11 by Henry Mor- 
genthau Jr., who has been designated by 
the President as governor of the Adminis- 
tration. Mr. Peck is director of agricul- 


an adjustment | 


Hazard of Flying 


Treaty Ratified by 


by 29 Nations 


Is Increased by ' To Control Narcotics Traffic 


Pilot Who Ignores Federal 


Regulations Has Two 
Chances in Five of Hav- 
ing an Accident 


lations or air traffic rules during flight 
have only two chances in five of return- 
jing to earth without an accident, 
| Col. Clarence C. Young, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce for Aeronautics. 

Col. Young made this observation April 
14 in commenting upon the fact that 92 
persons lost. their lives in 1932. in civil 
jaircraft accidents during flights which 
| Violated the regulations. A study of vio- 
lations and accidents in miscellaneous 
flying has just been completed by the 
| Aeronautics Branch. 

Sixty-three persons were 
jured and 64 suffered minor injuries in 
miscellaneous flying accidents which were 
;coupled with violations. (Miscellaneous 
operators include all flying activity. other 
than scheduled air transportations.) 

Infractions of Rules 


“Nearly half of the flights involving 
infractions of the air commerce regula- 
jtions in miscellaneous flying during 1932 
jalso resulted in accidents,” Col. 
said. “In 570 flights necessitating action 
|by the Aeronautics Branch with respect 
to one or more violations each, there were 
| 217 accidents. 
| “The study showed that there was a far 
}greater proportion of accidents in flights 
jinvolving violations than in operations 
conforming strictly to the air commerce 
regulations and the air traffic rules. 
| Notwithstanding that the violation flights 
;made up a very small part of the total 
fiying, they accounted for approximately | 
one-fourth of the fatal accidents and 
nearly one-third of the fatalities. 

Some outstanding results of the Aero- 
}nautics Branch’s study follow: 
Flights involving violations 
Accidents in violation flights .... 
| Fatal accidents 

Fatalities 
Accidents resulting in severe injuries .... 

Persons severely injured 


| Accidents resulting in minor injuries .... 
Persons suffering minor injury 


Passenger Traffic 

Civil aircraft of the United States car- 
ried 1,046,983 passengers during the six) 
months ended Dec. 31, according to an-| 
nouncement April 13 by Col. Young, As- | 
sistant Secretary of Commerce for Aero- | 
nautics. The number of miles flown by | 
all civil aircraft, including both 3 
|senger and nonpassenger flights, was 70,- 
| 720.568. 
' The passengers included 291,727 who 





Pilots who violate air commerce regu- | 


says | 


severely in-| 


Young | 


Twenty-nine nations having ratified the 
treaty for control of the manufacture and 
distriblution of drugs, drawn at the Ge- 
neva conference in July, 1931, the treaty 
will go into effect July 10 next. 
| The Department of State announced 
April 10, that the secretariat of the League 
of Nations has received ratifications or 
acceptances from the following manufac- 
|turing nations: France, Great Britain, Ger- 
many, Turkey, and the United States. 
| Other nations which have ratified or ac- 
ceded are: 

Brazil 
Canada 
Chile 
Cuba 
India 
Italy 
Mexico 
Monaco 
Portugal 
Spain 


Belgium 
Dominca 
Egypt 
Lithuania 
Bulgaria 
Costa Rica 
Nicaragua 
Persia 
Peru 
Sudan 
Sweden Salvador 
Uruguay Hungary 
It is expected that ratifications and ac- 
;cessions will have been deposited by at 
least seven additional governments within 
the next few days. 
Step in Suppression of Traffic 
“This convention,” the Department’s an- 
nouncement states, “is confidently expected 
to constitute an effective and important 
| step in the direction of suppressing the 


evils of the illicit drug traffic and of re-| 


|ducing the production of narcotics to the 


amounts needed for medical and scientific | 


purposes. 

“The advantage of the treaty to the 
United States lies in the fact that it will 
limit the quantities of dangerous drugs 
manufactured in other countries, will ren- 
| der much stricter the control abroad of 
j the legitimate trade in these substances, 
| and will afford better facilities for sup- 
| Pressing the illicit traffic. 

Problem of Drug Imports 

“The principal problem of narcotic law 
enforcement in the United States is that 
|of preventing the unlawful introduction of 


63 | narcotic drugs and particularly of deriva- 


tives of opium and the coca leaf from 


4 
=" It is foreign overproduction—i. e., 


— ee Over and above the 


the scheduled air lines, and 
| 755,256 who were carried by miscellaneous | 
operators. Of the latter, 535,767 paid for 
air transportation and 219,489 were car- 
ried without charge. 


In the last half of 1931 the passengers | 


carried in civil aeronautics totaled 1,384,- 
621, and the miles flown were 78,255,582. 


Violating Rules Convention Will Be Effective July 1; More 


Ratifications Expected Soon 


amount needed for medical and scientific 
purposes—which supplies the illicit inter- 
national traffic. The domestic manufac- 
ture of the drugs in the United States is 
limited so closely to the medical needs of 
the country that diversion of the home- 
manufactured product is comparatively 
negligible, and the illicit traffic finds its 
source of supply in drugs which are smug- 
gled in from abroad. 

“Entry of the present convention into 
force will not involve any relaxation of the 
strict contro) already exercised by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States over the 
|manufacture and distribution of narcotic 
drugs. This Government already limits 
the quantities manufactured, prohibits the 
iinport of habit - forming derivatives of 
opium and the coca leaf,,and subjects the 
legitimate distribution of these substances 
to a rigid control. 


American Facilities Adequate 


“In the United States little if any addi- 
tional legislation will be called for under 
the obligations imposed by this conven- 
tion. Th? plan on which the convention 
is based is in accord with the principles 
underlying the existing American system 
of limitation and control; and the Ameri- 
can Government already maintains, as the 
Bureau of Narcotics in the Treasury De- 
partment, the special administration which 
Article 15 of the convention requires to 
be established for administering the con- 
trol of narcotic drugs and preventing illicit 
traffic.” 

The American delegates to the Geneva 
conference were: John K. Caldwell, chair- 
man; Harry S. Anslinger, Dr. Walter Lewis 
Treadwar, and Sanborn Young. In its 
report to the Secretary of State the dele- 
gation said° 

“The convention provides a system un- 
der which each country submits annually 
in advance to a supervisory body an esti- 
mate of its needs, such estimate, in so far 
|as it relates to domestic consumption, to 
| be based on the medical and scientific re- 
|quirements of the particular country.” 

Manufacture thereafter must not exceed 


| the total quantity shown by the estimates. | 


‘Municipal Death Rate Falls 
| Week Ending With April 1 


The mortality rate in 85 large cities 
|of the United States for the week ended 
April 1 showed a decrease as compared 
|with the ccrresponding week last year, 
| according to the weekly report of the Di- 
| vision of Vital Statistics, Department of 
Commerce. The summary follows: 
Telegraphic returns from 85 cities with 
a total population of 37,000,000 for the 


PReeY® a 


Revised Measures 
For ‘Censorship’ 
Of Secret Papers 


Senate Committee Changes 
Bill Passed by House to 
Remove Objection of Re-* 
triction on Press 


The so-called “censorship” bill providing 
penalties for the publication of secret offi- 
cial documents, passed by the House April 
3, has been rewritten by the Senate Come- 
mittee on Foreign Relations to meet the 
‘objections that it infringed upon the freee 
dom of the press, and reported to the 
Senate. 

The revised bill penalizes only Federal 
employes who disclose or make ‘use of of- 
ficial code messages. It is pointed out 
that a Federal statute now in force penale 
izes publishers of such forbidden matter as 
abetting a crime. 

The substitute bill agreed upon in com- 
mittee provides “that, whoever by virtue 
of his employment by the United States 
shall obtain from another having custody 
of or access to, or having had custody of 
or access to, any official diplomatic code 
or any matter prepared in any such code, 
or which purports to have been prepared 
in any such code, shall wilfully, without 
authorization of competent authority, pub- 
lish or furnish to another any such code 
or matter, or any matter which was ob- 
tained while in process of transmission be- 
tween any foreign government and its dip- 
lomatic mission in the United States, shall 
be fined not more than $10,000 or impris- 
oned not more than 10 years, or both.” 

Explaining the substitute, Senator Rob- 
inson (Dem.), of Arkansas, said: 

“It is believed that this draft in connec- 
tion with section 332 of the Criminal Code 
is adequate to meet the requirements for 
additional legislation. The section re- 
ferred to is as follows: 

““Whoever directly commits any act 
constituting an offense defined in any laws 
of the United States; or aids, abets, coun- 
sels, commands, induces or procures its 
commission, is a principal.’” 


week ending April 1, indicate a mortality 
rate of 11.3 as against a rate of 13.5 for 
| the corresponding week of last, year. The 
|highest rate (19.4) appears for Denver, 
Colo., and the lowest (6.8) for Flint, Mich. 
The highest infant mortality rate (200) 
appears for Wilmington, Del., and the 
lowest for Cambridge, Mass.; Miami, Fla.; 
New Haven, Conn.; Schenectady, N. Y.; 
Somerville, Mass., and Utica, N. Y., which 
reported no infant mortality. 

The annual rate for 85 cities is 12.3 for 
the 13 weeks of 1933, as against a rate 
of 12.7 for the corresponding period of 
the previcus year. 


THE CHEVROLET TOWN SEDAN 


tural extension of the University of Min- | 


nesota. 


The Executive Order of President Roose- 
velt consolidating various farm credit 
functions of the Government in the Farm 
Credit Administration will become effec- 
tive on May 27. Under its terms, Mr. Mor- 
genthau, as governor of the Farm Credit 
Administration, will assume on that date 
all of the present functions of the Farm 
Board in administering the Agricultural 
Marketing Act. 

The position for which Mr. Peck has 
been selected will be that of agsistant to! 
Governor Morgenthau, in direct super- 
| vision over the present Farm Board func- 
tions, which have to do with assisting 
farmers’ cooperative marketing enter- 
prises. 


Red ucing sa Postage on ae eae rs 
aa Step in Restoring the Two-cent Rate | 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


be made without detracting from the effi- 
ciency of the work it performs. 

“The investigations of the Department 
indicate that local mail can be carried 
without loss to the Government for 2 cents. 
It is, therefore, only just that the rate 


should be reestablished for this. class of | 


matter since it has always been the policy 
of the Department not to attempt to oper- 
ate at a profit. A restoration of the old 
volume of local mail at the 2-cent rate 
would be a stimulus to all phases of the 
post office business and necessarily to the 
general business of the country.” 

Every time the mailing rate is increased 
the postal deficit is increased, Representa- 
tive Kelly (Rep.), of ‘Pennsylvania, said 
in the House recently. About $5,000,000,- 
000 letters will have been kept out of the 
mails by the end of the present fiscal 
year, Mr, Kelly said. 

Much of this loss is traced to letters 
mailed for local delivery. Utility con- 
cerns, advertisers and commercial houses 
developed their own systems of delivering 
matter when the letter rate was raised to 
3 cents last year. 

A recommendation to reduce the letter 
rate is being studied by the House Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Post Roads. 
The Committee has found that the 3-cent 
rate has brought a loss of $52,000,000 in- 
stead of the expected increase in postal 
income. The volume of first-class mail 
has been reduced almost 40 per cent. 

The airy mail rate has been increased 
from 5 cents to 8 cents. It has cut the 
volume of such mail nearly one-third. 

A number of methods of reducing the 


postal ceficit are before the House Com- | 


mittee ox Post Office and Post Roads. | 
which is preparing a report based,on 
lengthy investigations. 

The problem of post office leases has 


j been studied. Under present law the De- 
partment cannot purchase or build facili- 
ties to conduct its business; yet it is one 
of the biggest businesses in the country, 
involving about, $800,000,00 a year. 
Millions of dollars have been spent un- 
necessarily in leasing buildings, the Com- 
mittee informed. Cases have been 
found where rent as high as $120,000 a 
year is paid on property valued at $500,- 
000. Under. the law the Department 


could not buy such a building or build 
- itself. The annual rent bill amounts 
to $25,000.000. 

Legislation is before the Committee to 
put the air mail on a basis where not a 
dollar will be paid to operators except 
from actual air mail revenues. 


is 


Six-hour Day Proposed for 
Rail Employes in Senate Bill 


A six-hour day to apply to employes of 
all all railroads, express, freight forward- 
'ing and sleeping-car companies subject to 
the Interstate Commerce Act is proposed 
in a bill (S. 1181), to make such a law 
| effective beginning July 1 next, introduced 
by Senator Black (Dem.), of Alabama, 
{April 7. The bill was referred to the 
Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
jamerce. 

Senator Black also sponsored the 30- 
hour week bill for labor in industry, which 
| passed the Senate. 

The bill would repeal the eight-hour 
law of Sept. 5, 1916, and carries penalizing 
provisions with a maximum of $1,000 fine 
jor one year’s imprisonment, or both, for 
{each offense, 


A 


sa 


Another 
joins the ranks of America’s 


new leader 


brilliant newcomer 


most popular line of automobiles. It’s striking 


in appearance. 


It’s 


highly individual in style. 


It’s the best-looking car ever to appear in the 


low-price field, and 


it sells at the lowest figure 


ever placed on a model of this type. Greet th: 
new Chevrolet Master Six Town Sedan—now on 
special display, for the first time, in your 


Chevrolet dealer’s 


showroom. 


This new model combines comfortable 5-passen- 
ger capacity with the pleasant intimacy of a 


personal coupe. 


T 


new—gaily colored—and designed to provide 


he Fisher body is entirely 


much more space inside than is usual for a car 


of this type. A big, 


handsome, weatherproofed 


built in at the rear. 


mses , 18 


The Chevrolet Town Sedan, 


One of the first things to catch your eye, in the new 
Chevrolet Town Sedan, is the big streamlined trunk, 
Spacious, weatherproofed, 
and protected by a lock, this trunk is a highly useful 
feature —especially on long cross-country tours 
or shopping trips about town. 


$545 


in style from the leader in sales 


trunk, built in at the rear, blends smartly with 


Chevrolet’s “‘aer-stream” 


contours—and offers 


all the luggage space needed for an extensive 


journey. 


All interior «ppointments are of the 


same de luxe type as you find in many expensive 


cars. 
those 


And, of course, the T 


own Sedan features 


many advancements that have made 


Chevrolet the leader in sales: Fisher No Draft 


Ventilation. A Starterator. 
six-cylinder engine of great 
Mesh combined with 
many more. 
istics of this new sedan... 
easily you can buy one—at 


price of $545, f. o. b. Flint, 


CHEVROLET MOTOR CO., 


*A4S 10 *565 


All prices f. 0. 6. Flint, Michigan. Special equipment extra. Low delivered prices and easy G. M. A. C. terms. A General Motors Value 


Free Wheeling. 
Your Chevrolet dealer will be 
proud to point out the many special character- 


A cushion-balanced 
Syncro- 


And 


economy. 


and show you how 
its surprisingly low 
Michigan. 

DETROIT, MICH. 
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(Discussion of Muscle Shoals is printed on | 
: ages 1 and 8.) 

* April 10 * : The Senate, at 12:30 p. m., resolved it-| 
self into a court of impeachment a 
charges against Harold Louderback, Unite 
The Senate | States district judge for the Northern Dis- 
rue Senate met at noon, April 10.| strict of California. The respondent's an- 
From the Committee on Foreign Re-|swer was read and, after discussion of 
lations, Senator aate scien ae ae rs tan. | procedure, the Court of Impeachment re- 

kansas, submitted a report on | cessed until April 18. 
bill to protect Government records. | Senator Trammell (Dem.), of Florida, | 
The President's message on Muscle | moved to take up his motion to reconsider | 
Shoals was read. (It is printed ON| the vote by which the Senate passed the 
page 8.) : | Black 30-hour-week bill (S. 158) April 6. 
“The revised House farm relief bill (H.) without action, the Senate resumed con- | 
R. 3835) was considered without final ac-| sigeration of the revised House farm re- 
tion. (Discussion of this bill is printed | lief bill CH. R. 3835). | 
on page 1.) | i 


| 
| 
| 


Z | A number of Committee amendments | 
‘The Senate received nominations Of | were agreed to. The final amendment of- 
Lawrence Wood Robert Jr., to be Assistant | fered was the one authorizing the Secre- | 
Secretary of the Treasury, vice Ferry K.| tary of Agriculture to proclaim the domes- | 
Heath; and Frank Murphy of Detroit, | tice cost of production for certain agricul- | 
Mich., to be Governor General of the tural commodities, below which purchases | 
coats Islands; Peiceet ited | ra the rag Pre ga Br a 
lifornia, was : |ducers wou rohibited. i a 
States District Attorney at San Francisco, | amendment ny Bg the bill went over to} 
Calif. next day. ‘ 
The Senate at 5:03 p. The Senate confirmed the nominations 
until noon, April 11. of Julian L. Schley to be governor of the 
v ‘Panama Canal: and Harry N. Durning to 


The House of Representatives be collector of customs, district No. 10,; 


e April 10, NeW York City, and received the nomina- | 
oe the House met at noon Apri 1 Meetek Sates L. Siston, of Seewareiiie, | 
it adopted a resolution reported from tex as collector of customs at San An- 
the Committee on Rules to stop presenta- | tonio, Tex. 
tion to the House of persons in the gal-| The Senate at 5:25 p. m. recessed until 
leries by members speaking on the floor. A | noon, April 12. 
practice had grown up in the House for 
a member to call attention of the House 
to whe presence of a distinguished visitor 
in the gallery. i 
The Rules Committee reported a special 
rule to expedite consideration of the arms 
embargo from the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee. It was ordered printed pending 
ion. 
ny resolution was adopted (H. Conc. | 
Res. 15) providing for a joint Congress | 
investigation of the destruction of the 
Navy dirigible “Akron” and the utility of | 
dirigibles in future military and naval ac- 
wities. 
~ special rule was reported from the 
Rules Committee to create a special com- 
mittee to investigate the motion-picture 
industry. The resolution was ordered 
printed, pending consideration. 
The President's message on Muscle 
ls was read. 
At 12:32 p. m., the House adjourned 
until noon, April 11. 





m., adjourned 


v 


The House of Representatives 
— House met at noon, April 11. Rep- 

resentative Sabath (Dem.), of Chicago, 
Ill., offered a rule to make it in order to 
consider a resolution extending time for | 
the House Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads to complete its investigation 
of postal contracts, leases, subsidies and | 
other expenditures with a view to balanc- 
ing the postal budget. 

Representative Mead (Dem.), of Buffalo, | 

N. Y., chairman of that Committee, said it 
is prepared to recommend to Congress and 
‘the Post Office Department, among other 
things, a new air mail policy which would 
save the Government $5,000,000 immedi- 
ately and within five years would put the 
air mail service on a paying basis. 

It is also prepared, he said, to recom- 
|mend to the Department a return to the 
2-cent first class postage rate. 
| Representative McFarlane 


(Dem.), of 


v | 
* Aprilll *«® | 
|Mead replied the figure is nearer $75,- 
000,000, including daily newspapers and 
magazines. Mr. Mead said the Committee 
has practically completed its hearings and 
will report as soon as it digests the record. 


Representative Kelly (Rep.), of Pitts- 
= burgh, Pa., outlined problems considered 


= = 7 ee . + investi " . ie wala ts aKicy cuts. 
Control of Advertising sidy of $21,000,000 could be reduced to sl4.- 
Of Foods and Drugs 


The Senate 


—— the Senate convened at noon 
April 11, Senators Norris (Rep.), of 
Nebraska and Biack (Dem.) of Alabama 
introduced bills to develop Muscle Shoals. 


000,000 and declared that low postage rates 
and high mail volume constitute the true 
path to a self-sustaining postal service. 
The rule to consider extension of the Com- 
mittee’s time was adopted. 

The Jones bill (H. R. 4795), for refi- 
nancing of farm mortgages and other agri- 
cultural indebtedness, was considered un- | 
der a special rule precluding amy. except | 
Committee amendments. The rule was 
adopted, 254 ayes to 130 nays, 45 not vot- 
ing and one voting present. 

Representative Jones (Dem.), of Am- 
arillo, Tex., chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, explained his bill, 
which he said would be of tremendous 
benefit to farmers. Representative Clarke 
(Rep.), of Fraser, N. Y., said while the bill 
has many objectionable features he would 
help pass the bill. Many other members 
took part in debate. (Discussion of farm 
relief legislation is printed on page 1.) 

Without final action, the House at 4:50 
p. m., adjourned until noon, April 12. 


April 12 


The Senate 

(THE Senate met at noon, April 12. The 

Norris Muscle Shoals bill (S. 1272) 
was reported from the Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry with minor amend- 
ment and put on the Senate calendar. 
Various amendments proposed for the 
House revised farm relief bill were sub- 
mitted for the record. 

Senator Robinson (Rep.), of Indiana, 
speke in opposition to the recognition of 
Russia. He said he hoped 
the President is not unfriendly to recog- 


Counsel to Publisher Through 
Federal Agency Considered 


Amendment of the Pure Food and Drugs 
Act to provide for Federal regulation to 
prohibit false and misleading claims for 
foods and drugs in advertisements in 
newspapers, magazines, through the radio, 
or other means, is receiving serious con- 
sideration at the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the White House. A tentative 
draft of # bill to be introduced in Con- 
gress for this purpose is in process of de- 
velopment. 

The officials who are turning their at- 
tention Lo this matter, including Dr. W. G. 
Campbell, Chief of the Federal Food and 
Drug Administration, and R. G. Tugwell, 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, who 
will have a large part in the formulation 
of the measure, declare that no decision 
has been reached on specific terms. Dr. 
Campbell. however, has repeatedly stated 
his views on regulation of food and drug 
advertising. Although his opinions have 
not changed, he says, this does not mean 
they will be incorporated in the bill. 

Dr. Campbell feels that the lack of au- 
thority of the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration tc regulate deceptive advertising 
is permitting evasion of the intent of the 
Pure Food and Drugs Act, which is to 
protect the public against deception in 
sales of these products. 

Scope of Present Act 

The present act limits regulation to 
the labels on foods and drugs, and does 
not extend to advertising. But the public 
largely forms its opinions on the basis 
of advertising in newspapers, magazines, 
the radio, and other mediums, and pays 


* 


partnership with 
spirators. 
Senator Rorah (Rep.), of Idaho, reply- 


antigovernmené con- 


|ing; advocated recognition. “You may 
scant attention to the fact that extrava-| ignore Russia,” he stated, “but at the 
gant claims for curative powers or health- Misavmnamant: tantetanos at tee eral 
giving properties, which often are included nomie conference. at every gathering 


in advertising, are necessarily omitted 


from the labels on the actual goods be- where men meet to solve the world’s prob- 


lems, there is Russia.” (Transcript of the 


ee the law would not permit them debate om Russia is printed tn mand 403 
Dr. Campbell is not in favor of a sys- Senator Black ‘Dem.), of Alabama, 
ian of censorship of food and drug ad- sought action on the motion of Senator 
Se olagaaae saga ; Trammell (Dem.), of Florida, to recon- 


vertising. He does feel, however, that 
both the advertiser and the publication 
or other medium carrying the advertising 
false or deceptive advertising. 


sider the Senate's vote on passage of the 
30-hour labor bill but consideration was 
blocked by objection temporarily. 


Opposition to joint responsibility has on eer te = = sn) ies 
been based mostly on the claim that the — . : A ? , = 
. resumed, without final action. (Discussion 


newspaper, radio company, or other ad- 
vertising medium can have no knowledge 
whether the advertisement is false, and 
that. it cannot afford to set up a testing 
lahoratory to determine whether foods 
and drugs meet the claims made in the 
advertisements. 
Legality of Advertisements 

Dr. Campbell believes the Food and 
Drug Administration should have au- 
therity to advise the publishing mediums 
as to the legality of any advertisement 
which appears to them to be doubtful 
This service would be free, and would 
apply only to such advertisements as the 
publishing mediums cared to submit. 

An adverse opinion by the Administra- 
tion would not bar publication of the ad- 
vertisement, but would be merely ad- 
visory to the publisher. He could publish 
the advertisement in the face of such an 
adverse report, and it would then be up 
to the Administration to prove in court 
that the advertisement was false or de- 
cceptive, the final decision resting with a 
court and not the Administration. 

Under this system, the publisher would 
not be required to submit all his ad- 
vertisements to the Administration; in 
tact, he would not be required to, submit 
any of them, but could voluntarily sub- 
mit any that he considered doubtful. He 
would be jointly responsible with the ad- 
vertiser, however, for any false or mis- 
ieading advertisements on food and drugs 


of the farm bill is printed on page 1.) 

The Senate confirmed the nomination 
of Ruth Bryan Owen to be Minister to 
Denmark. Also the nomination of Joseph 
W. Woodrough of Nebraska 
cighth circuit, vice A. S. Van Valken- 
burgh, retired. 

At 5:44 p. m. the Senate recessed until 
noon, April 13. 





PENDING in 


Agriculture 

§. 1272. To improve navigability and for 
flood control of Tenn. River; for reforesta- 
tion and use of marginal lands in Tenn. 
Valley; for agricultural and industrial de- 
velopment of said vailey; for creation of 
corporation for operation of Govt. prop- 
erties at and near Muscle Shoals, in Ala. 
Reptd. to S. Apr. 12. 


with respect to agricultural indebtedness; 


of interest; to amend Fedl. Farm Loan 
Act; for orderly liquidation of joint-stock 
land banks. Passed H. Apr. 13. 


Feb. 4, 1933, to provide for loans to farmers 
fer crop production and hafvesting during 


Through this voluntary system, Dr. \". ae 
Campbell feels that a rigid censorship year 1933. Reptd. ” H. Apr. 12. 
could be avoided and at the same time Bridges 
the public could be H. R. 48. Missouri River, Kansas City, | ords, 


protected against de- 


ception. 


| Kans., bridge. Reptd. to H. Apr. 12. 


PROCEEDINGS DAY By DAY 
IN BOTH Houses OF CONGRESS 


| Senator 


| Senate. 


jintroduced a 


intimations | 


nition are unfounded. He said he apposed | 


as judge, | 


to refinance farm mortgages at lower rates | 


H. J. Res. 135. To amend Act approved 
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President's Pledge 


© | Of Neighborliness 






The House of Representatives 

S SOON as the House, meeting at 

noon, April 13, had approved its jour- 
nal of proceédings, Speaker Rainey ap- 
pointed Representative Luce (Rep.), of 
Waltham, Mass., 2 member of the George 
Rogers Clark Sesquicentennial Commis- 
sion. 

Majority Leader Byrns (Dem.), of 
Nashville, Tenn., expressed the opinion 
the 2-cent tax on bank checke ought to 
be repealed. He said, however, that the 
revenue from the tax runs between-..$40,- 
000,000 and $50,000,000 annually and to 
aid in budget balancing the tax should 
be continued “for the present.” Repre- 
sentative Blanton said “the tax is keep- 
ing more money in socks and under bed 
slats than anything else Congress has 
cver done.” 

The House resumed consideration of 
the Jones bill (H. R. 4795) for refinancing 
farm mortgages, without final action. 

The Speaker laid before the House a 
message from Rafael Guas Inclan, presi- 
dent of the House of Representatives of 


catastrophe of the dirigible Akron.” 


The House at 5 p. m. adjourned until | 


noon, April 13. 
v 
* <Aprills x 
The Senate 


tion to protect small home owners 
from foreclosure and to relieve them of 


excessive debt burdens was read to the | Ss, sympathetic understanding, and spir- | 
Senate soon after it convened April 13. | itval solidarity. 
of Arkansas | 


Senator Robinson (Dem.), 
immediately introduced a bill (S. 1317) to 
carry out the plan. 
1. Full texts of message 
printed on page 7.) 


From the Committee on Naval Affairs. | r 
Florida, ; munity of interest, together with a spirit 


Trammell (Dem.), of 
reported favorably a resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 15). for joint congressional investi- 


;gation of the Akron disaster. It was re-| 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and) 
the | 


Control Contingent Expenses of 
Senator Wagner (Dem.), 
bill (S. 1320) 
compensation for disability or death re- 
sulting from injury to employes in,inter- 
state commerce. 


The Senate resumed consideration of 


| Graham, Tex., asked if the Committee has |jhe revised House farm relief bill (H. R.| Neighbor who resolutely respects himself | 
considered “the subsidy of newspapers | 3935) without final action on the measure. and, because he does so, respects the rights | 
ranging from $35,000,000 to $40,000,000,” Mr.! (Discussion of farm relief is printed on |°f Others—the neighbor who respects his | 


page 1.) 


The Senate confirmed Lawrence Wood |#gteements in and with a world of neigh- | 
Robem Jr., of Georgia, to be Assistant | 


Secretary of the Treasury; Peirson M. 
Hall, of California, to be United States 
attorney for the southern district of 
California, and Harry L. Sexton of 
Brownsvile, Tex., to be collector of cus- 


toms for district No, 23, headquarters at |evident as they are today. 


San Antonio, Tex. 
At 6:28 p. m. the Senate adjourned 
until noon, April 14. 


v 


The House of Representatives 
HE House met at noon, April 13. The 
Jones emergency farm mortgage re- 
lief act (H. R. 4795 was passed, 387 ayes 
to 12 nays, and sent to the Senate? (Dis- 
cussion is printed on page 1.) 
The House then took up, under a spe- 
cial rule, the resolution (H. J. Res. 93, 


to prohibit exportation of arms and mu-| 


nitions of war from the United States 
under certain conditions, and it was con- 
sidered without final action. (Transcript 
of debate is printed on page 12.) 

The President’s message advocating re- 
financing of small home owner mort- 
gages was read. 

The House at 4:58 p. m. adjourned un- 
til noon, April 14. 

v 


x Aprill4 x 


The Senate 


pus Senate convened at noon, April 14. 
Senator Long (Dem.), of La., referred ples of the continent. 
to a telegram and letter from John M. 
Parker of New Orleans, former Governor , manner of the control of additional terri- 
lof that State, with two petitions of Louisi- | tory 
lana citizens, relating to the acts and 
conduct of Senator Long, which Vice 
President Garner (Dem.), of Texas, laid 
before the Senate April 13 and referred to 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 
Senator Long said the Committee on 
Judiciary should pass on the question 
whether the charges in them are “privi- 
leged” for publication in newspapers or 
whether newspapers publishing them could 
Majority Leader 
Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas agreed they 
should be rereferred to the Judiciary Com- 
After discussion the communica- | 


be sued for so doing. 


mittee. 


tions wete referred to the Judiciary Com- 


mittee. 


The Senate continued consideration of 
the revised House Farm Relief bill without 
Senator Wheeler ‘Dem.), of 
Montana, gave notice of an amendment 
incororating into the bill a 16 to 1 silver 
coinage provision and another silver pro- 
posal was offered in an amendment by 


final action. 


Senator Long. Both went over. 


The Senate confirmed Frank Murphy of 
Detroit. Mich., as Governor General of the 
At 5:35 p. m. the Senate re- 


Philippines. 
cessed until noon April 15.) 


v 


The House of Representatives 
roe House met at noon April 14. 


journed until noon April 17. 





< STATUS of LEGISLATION > 


CONGRESS 


H. R. 1596. 
maw River, Georgetown, 8. C., 
Reptd. to H. Apr. 12. 


H, R. 4127. Waccamaw River, Conway, 
S. C., bridge. Reptd. to H. Apr. 12. 
H. R. 4225. Allegheny River, Parkers 


Landing, Armstrong County, 
Reptd. to H. Apr. 12. 
H. R. 4332. 


| H. Apr. 12. 
H. R. 4491. 
Mahoning County, Ohio, viaduct. 
to H. Apr. 12. 
Irrigation 
S. 317. 


S. Apr. 11. 
Judiciary 
H. R. 4220. 
Passed H. Apr. 3. 
' Apr. 10. 





\Strife Between Four Sister 


jequality and fraternity,” he added. 
Cuba, expressing for that body sympathy | 
‘to the American people “in the deplorable | text: | 





| will and cooperation, exemplifies a unity 
|= President’s message asking legisla- | 


(Discussion on page | 
and bill is| 


of New York, | 
to provide | 


|words “good neighbor” been so manifest 
|in international relations. 


|involves mutual obligations and responsi- 
| bilities, for it is only by sympathetic re- 
| Spect for the rights of others and a scru- | 


|ligations by each- member of the com-| 


' tained. 


| Americanism must be the same as those | 
, Which constitute a good neighbor, namely, 


‘up a system of which confidence, friend- 


| Monroe Doctrine, of which so much has 
; been written and spoken for more than 


It 

continued consideration of the Mc- 
Reynolds resolution empowering the Presi- 
dent to declare arms embargoes resolution | 
without final action, and at 4:37 p. m, ad- 


Pee Dee, River and Wacca- 
bridge. 


Pa., bridge. 
Allegheny River, Forest- 
H. R. 4795. To provide emergency relief ee ee ee nea & 
Mahoning River, Struther, 
Reptd. 


Authorizing R. F. C. to make 
advances to reclamation fund. Reptd. to 


For »rotection of Govt. rec- 





(Column position 


Agriculture 


Corn, U. 8. will meet less active com- 
petition in world markets, short sup- 
plies in Argentina, reduction in South 
African crop 

Farm relief: 
Mortgage relief bill, progress in Sen- 

ate, price-fixing amdmt. adopted...75:6 

Fedl. Farm Bd. embarking on new mar- 
BORME DOMOH .osc spaces vicstescccsseyen 7:7 

Manny, T. B., Agricultural %convumics 
Bur., stmt. on slowing down of back- 


To Latin America 


88:7 


Republics Referred to by 
Mr. Roosevelt as Back- 





to-land movement ...........0seeeeee 15:2 
> Peck, Francis W., apptd. to be coopera- 
ward Step tive loan comr. of Farm Credit Ad- 
Minigtration ....6. cs cccevecceedecvods 79:2 
Wage ‘eo on farms eee: ia 33 ro -80:5 
Ameri- Wheat, Winter crop, condition es indi- 
Dev elepment oe spirit of Pan eri | cated in Apr. repts. ......cccccecevees 81:7 
canism rests on the “good neighbor” pol- f 
icy. President Roosevelt stated in an ad- Aviation 
dress April 12 at the celebration of Pan Air commerce regulations, h@arc of 


fiying increased by violation of. ....79:4 
Violations, no., first qr., 1933 7 

Airports, projects reptd. for wk. ended 
April 6 79:3 


American Day. 
“I regard existing conflicts between four | 
of our sister republics as a backward) 


step,” the President said in calling for 
mutual understanding and cooperation! tt * ince 
among-Pan American nations. \] posking situation for 


“Your Americanism 6nd mine must be|| corsormtcas, pian v0 permit reorgeni- 
@ structure built of confidence, cemented mation cEnilod by House Judiciary 
by a sympathy which recognizes only. CR, sg ena nls sg nitsgluceagbestessnacep te? 
Detroit banking situation, first stens of 

rehabilitation worked out 5:1 
Foreign exchange rates at N. Y., Apr. 

W OO AOE Rah och cztene vices ht veeied 88:1 
| Germany, barter develops as outgrowth 
I rejoice in this opportunity to partici- | of depression 


pate in the celebration of “Pan American|| 4ome loan bill: 

Day” and to extend on behalf of the peo- | ee eee cee 
ple of the United States a fraternal greet- | How bill works 
ing to our sister American republics. The | ee message, te ee 
celebration of “Pan American Day” in this | weds : 
building, dedicated to international good 


Banking: Money: Credit 


Bankhead, Sen., intr. res. for aver: 
eee eee ee eee 6: 


past wk. 


The President’s address follows in full 



























Reconstruction Finance Corporation: 
Apr. 12, relief loans to Ind., Wash., 
Hawaii and Utah authorized....... 
Apr. 13, relief loans to Ohio, Ky.. 
Ind. and Maine authorized 
Apr. 14, welief loans to Nev., 
and Pa. authorized ................ 
Berle, A. A., apptd. to be Special Asst. 
to dirs. on r. r. matters ............ 89 
Bulkley bill (S. 334) restricting R. F. 


of thought and purpose among the peoples 
of this hemisphere. It is a manifestation 
of the common ideal of mutual helpful- 


one ‘ 7 irl tock of tai 
There is inspiration in the thought tha: | ee cane. ets 

on this day the attention of the citizens | Ratipens aes. see ty 

of the 21 republics of America is focused Securities, hearings on or Fedl. reg- 

on the common ties—historical, cultural,|]| House Come vane en 63 

economic, and social—which bind them to|] Reflation program being considered. 


one another. 


Common ideals and a com- | definitions of reflation, inflation _, 


ee ee ero eee 
Russell, Horace. General Counsel, Fedl. 


cf cooperation, have led to the realization Home Loan Bank Bd., art. on how 





that the well-being of one nation depends |} ,,G0vt. aids home owners ......... i 
, . | as h 'O- 
in large measure upon the well-being of || “boed Conese ee TTS 
its neighbors. It is upon these foundations Busi 
that Pan Americanism has been built. » usiness 
Canada, wholesole prices advance...... 85:2 
Fraternal Cooperation |] Charts of wkly. business indicators ....89:4 
: Commerce and industry abroad ........ ; 
This celebration commemorates a move- | Comaparingns. of business conditions 
ment based upon the policy of fraternal | Wee ES Woes 0.5 ¥5.5:0 seb a.d09e Sates soe 
‘ | - 
cooperation. In my inaugural address I)] “"fotpy' shops nn ene nt 
|stated that I would “dedicate this Nation | Hosiery, ont of ihre pairs outsells one 
| = PRP UF GRIEG LOSE oi ccs ccrecccccsveccs 
| to the policy of the good neighbor—the Zouse-to-house sales small part of home 
buying, final rept., Retail Distribu- 
eRe Arer ret rere: 
Indicators of current business condi- 
; : DAS cinta eiciae casabennceeedenawad 
| obligations and respects the sanctity of his | Shoppers creed developed by General 
Federation of Women's Clubs, text ..78:4 


World business conditions, wkly. review 
by-Commerce Dept. .........0eeseeees 85:7 


Child Welfare 
Abbott, Grace, Chief of Children’s Bur., 
stmt. on effects of yrs. of depressions 


bors. | 
Never. before has the significance of the 


Never have the 


need and benefit of neighborly cooperation a Ty ll lhl eae lia os maa BIS 
in every form of human activity been so Weencr bill (S. 1201) \to incorporate 
Big Brother and Big Sister ‘edera- 
a - Fe tion” introduced in Senate, list of 
Friendship among nations, as among in- SONOTINIEN © 56s evan tisicoeecseead ences 78:7 
| dividuals, calls for constructive efforts to 
| muster the forces of humanity in order el aie aan ak a 88:7 
that an atmosphere of close understand+ 5 — Rey prensocotses j 
ing and cooperation may be cultivated. It | Congress 


Changes in status of bills during past 
MU tain beeaewh oes hp eecp ke bay Phas 600% 


Proceedings, Apr. 10 to Apr. 14 
Daylight Savings 


Congress, no interest in revival of 1918 
law shown 


Education 


Ariz.: C. Louise Roehringér, Elementary 
Education Dir., art. on State-aid to 
GOMBOM 8 AFR. occ cescecsacccvsiocces 90:3 


Food: Food Products 


Advertising, amdmt. to Pure Food and 
Drugs Act for Fedl. regulation to pro- 


pulous fulfillment of the corresponding ob- 


munity that a true fraternity can be main- ’ Tia 


Mutual Undertsanding 
The essential qualities of a true Pan 


mutual understanding and, through such 


| understanding, a sympathetic appreciation soar sae _ aoe eae 
of the other’s point of view. It is only menus, changes, present costs as com- 
in this manner that we can, hope to build pared with those in 1929 ............ 78 


Green containers found to protect food 
from rancidity 

Prices of food, 1913, 
compared, Labor 
SRP AP AS ASR Se ee 

Wis.: Agriculture and Markets Dept. 
empowered to fix milk prices 88 


Foreign Relations 

Curley, James M., Mayor of Boston, de- 
clines ambassadorship to Polanc..... 

McReynolds res. (H. J. Rés. 93) em- 
powering Pres. to declare émbargo on 


1920-29 and 1933 
Statistics Bur. 


ship and good will are the corner stones. 
In this spirit the people of every re- 

public on our continent are coming to a 

deep understanding of the fact that the 


a century, was and is directed at the 
maintenance of independence by the peo- 
It was aimed and , 





; . “ shipments of arms discussed in 
is aimed against the acquisition in any | House Apr. 13, extrs. from debate ....86:2 
McReynolds res. (H. J. Res. 93), text...76:5 
in this hemisphere by. any non-|{ Mexico-U. &.. border treaty fa-ored by 
American power. | President poenevelt, address at aatenrne 
; tion of Pan American Day, text)..... ; 
Hand in hand with this Pan-American Russia, recognition. by U. S. discussed 
Coctrine of continental self-defense, the in Senate Apr. 12, excerpts from 
peoples of the American republics under- AEDAte 2... sere ers eee eee e cece eee n ees 3B 
, stand more clearly, with the passing years. | Pa nee enemy. Ree. 
that the independence of each republic |] ‘Tide of World Affairs............-......85:3 
|must recognize the independence of every || Treaty for control of mfr. and distribu- 
other republic. Each one of us must grow | eo = eee 
| by an advancement of civilization and so- SEMEN ook cirrrcscs Ieee SRR eS 79:5 
cial well-being, and not by the acquisition F : Trad 
| of territory at the expense of any neighbor. oreign irade 
| Barriers to internatl. trade subject of 
Strife Between Neighbors | Supcesten a Seneorente cone by 
; : Ss. te 
In this spirit of mutual understanding | of U. <. cuart 09 ee rr, ey 
and of cooperation on this continent you|] Export trade of U. S., Rrobaaie wren . 
and I cannot fail to be disturbed by any after depression reviewed. chart ....87: 
armed strife between neighbors. I do not || [dif qgports of gold and merchandise. 
hesitate to say to you, the distinguished Gov ‘ 
members of the governing board of the! Government ‘ 
“4 j iete tizens’. information service, art. y 
Pan American Union, that I regard exist~ | Horace Russell. Gen. Counsel, Fedi. 
ing conflicts between four of our sister | Home Loan Bank Bd., on how Govt. 
republics as a backward step. | aids home owners EE RO Ree $03 
: ; $ Publications listed ...... nae 78: 
Your Americanism and mine must be a State of the Union NE 6 ch a8 as canes 76:2 
structure built of confidence, cemented by Sumners bill (H. R. 4220) for protection 
a sympathy which recognizes only equality | = aon dante SOTROR NE ONS 
and fraternity. It finds its source and Ind.: Plans for dept. regrouping an- 
being in the htarts of men and dwells in nounced oid datns oi eRe ee SNES Rasa 84 
the temple of the intellect. : 
pS : Government Finance 
We all of us have peculiar problems, and Bond issues of Fedl. Govt., action of 
te speak frahkly, the interest of our own fourth Liberty loan proposed 
itizens st j pach instance 77 Commerce Dept., Secy. Roper 
citizens must, mn ¢ ach instance, COM first. PORNO I MEE io eras s chiesdeee 9:3 
But it is equally true that it is of vital Dykstra, C. A., Manager, City of Ohio. 
importance to every nation of this conti- | art. on how Cincinnati has balanced 
e h: he ericar yer’ s. in-| Budget ...ssseesevecees casero nerence 90:1 
‘o a t os a an thes ee N-|1 Municipal ‘indebtedness, ‘bilis’ (H.R. 
tvidually, take, without further delay, 1670, H. R. 4311 and H. R. 3083) for 
such action as may be possible to abolish relief considered by ‘House Judiciary 
all unnecessary and artificial barriers and COM. «2. erie eee ee teens aA eer 3.79 
restrictions which now hamper the healthy Sipte govig. Anan beurre: ; ee 2 
flow of trade between the peoples of the U. S. Treas. stmts., Apr. 6 to Apr. 38.3 
American republics. | Holidays 
Cohesion of American Kepublics Wagner res. (S. J. Res. 58) making Oct. 
, 12 Col bus Day introduced in Sen 
I am glad to deliver this message to you, ate ole) rv are y eee ete ee 1:4 


gentlemen of the governing board of the 
Pan American Union, for I look upon the 
Union as the outward expression of the! 
spiritual unity of the Americas. It is to| 
this unity, which must be courageous and | 
vital in its element, that humanity must 
look for one of the great stabilizing influ- 
ences in world affairs. 

In closing, may I refer to the ceremony 
which is to take place a little later in the | 
|morning in which the government of Ven- : 
|ezuela will present ro Pan Amite Hired help on farms was receiving one- 


| Union the bust of a great American leader | fourth less in wages April 1 than a year 
and patriot—Francisco de Miranda? I join| ago. The wage level was only 72 per cent 
wan gon ie Oe tribute. of the pre-war average, or less than at any 
| time within the last 33 years. 

The Department of Agriculture says the 
For Solicitor General] demand for farm help is about 7 per cent 
less than that of a year ago when it was 
only two-thirds of normal. 

The number of workers seeking jobs 


Wage Level on Farms 
Lowest in 33 Years 


Demand Is 7 Per Cent Less 
Than That of Last Spring 








Executive Nomination 


The nomination of James Crawford 
Biggs, of North Caroiina, to be Solicitor 
General of the United States was sent to 


Reptd. to &. the Senate April 15 by President Roose- has- increased 3 per cent during the last | ther to reduce 


j velt. | year, bringing the available supply of 
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follows colon.) 


Home Economics 

O'Brien, Ruth, Chief, Textiles and 
Clothing Div., Home Economics Bur., 
stmt. advocating setting up of. appro- 
priate grades for commodities used 
in household 7 

Shoppers’ creed developed by General 
Federation of: Women's Clubs, text ...78:4 


Immigration: Emigration 


Immigrants, visas granted by American 
consuls, Feb. 


Industries and Markets 

Thompson, Dr. “Tracy E.. industrial 
analyst, Census ‘Bur., stmt. on ‘vest- 
ward movement of industry since be- 
ginning of present) century 


i 

Insurance 

Insurance Comrs. of 31 States, mtg., 
Chicago, Ill., limitation on borrowing 
against or surrendering of life insur- 
ance policies recommeénded........... 89:3 


Labor 


Minimum wage law, progress nd nres- 
ent status of legislation reviewed....75:7 

Reforestation, training camps preparing 
conservation corps for duty.... ..... 

Thirty-hr. work week bill, elastic cppli- 


84;3 


cation favored by Secy. Labor 
ling, OEE E. Beaseech ates Gocateens 17.2 
Wagner-Lewis_ relief bill fo. direct 
grants to States for relief, I ouse 
Banking and Currency Ccm., hear- 


Mc £1 Vikind nec tab reat Rie sid 9 odds ea 
Women, no. employed as shown in last 
census, no. by occupation ............ 
Women werkers, study made by group 
while students at Bryan Mawr Sum- 
ge Re ee ery ree 
N. Y.: Employment and pay rolls, Mar. ; 
mo, stmt., Industrial Comr. .........89:3 
Law Enforcement 
Arrests from Jan. 31, 1933. to Mer. 31, 
1933, reptd. by Investigation 3ur. ....75:2 


Motor Vehicles 


Automobile financing operations, Feb...89:7 
Great Britain, output of motor vehicles 
increased. .,...... 


Muscle Shoals 
History of legislation .............c.e0. 
Pres. Roosevelt's message to Congress 
on Muscle Shoals development, text.83:4 
Tenn. Valley, development first step in 
natl. plan, bills to carry out program 
pending in Congress 


Bil eesccccovceesccece 


National Defense 
Hagood, Maj. Gen., stmt. before House 
Military Affairs Com. on reorganiza- 
i vie Ue, th. at... | SR ree 
Naval Air Station at Sunnyvale, Calif., 
placed in commission ......... ...5. 
Rations for Army and Navy, types of 
menus, changés, present costs as com- 
pared with those in 1929 


Parks: Monuments 
Albright, Horace M., Dir., Natl. Park* 
Service, art. on making natl. parks 
ready for tourist season 


Petroleum and Its Products 


Gasoline, “‘anti-knock dopes” tested at 
WIEN SONNE oS a5 cig te occ abdeoRacs os 


Postal Service 


Postage rates, proposals to reduce !-tter 
rate studied by House Post Office and 
SON EE CO ace kgctpcncecilwoneme 75:5 

Postmasters forbidden to give iobs to 
EE sinks seh ao beech ik voae+ ane 

Postmasters performing efficient service 
will be allowed to serve out terms....75:1 


Power Development 

Projects in various parts of U. S. dis- 
cussed, Boulder Canyon project, 
Muscle Shoals project, St. Lawrence 
project and Great Lakes project re- 
viewed ... 


Prohibition 
Beer, problems created by legalization 
of sale 


Prohibition Bur. and Industrial Alco- 
hol Burs., merger favored 


Public Health 


Arnold, Dr. Lloyd, Bacteriologist, Ill. 
Public Health Dept., stmt. on Feb. 
and Mar. as best*time for vacation. .78:3 

Collins, Selwyn D., sr. statistician, Pub- 
lic Health Service, review. of causes 
of illness between Feb., 1928, and 
WN CREE o0'n bo Whi 6 00deans said: arcaka 

Mortality rate in 85 cit 
Apr. 1 

Public Utilities 

Central Public Service Corp., financial 
affairs described at hearing before 
Fedl. Trade Comm. Apr. 14 

Telephone accounting plan as _pre- 
scribed by I. C. C. protested at hear- 
Ry BE vob Gade a6b Ess dads he aah Care 

Ill.: Plans to investigate utility rates 
announced 84 





Radio 

India, radio development............... 79:1 
Railroads 

Accidents during past yr. reptd. ....... 75:2 


Black bill (S. 1181) for six hr. for 
employes of r. rs. introduced in Sen- 








Sch tbe chenbcaihy cain heme ath an hen 79:2 
Employes on Class I r. rs., Feb. . 88:2 
Finance decisions by I. C. C. ..,, 88:3 
Freight rates, hearings in general in- 

vestigation ordered by I. C. C. will 

begin Apr. 24, extent of inquiry ....88:1 
Rate decisions by I. C. C. .........04... 88:2 
Rate repts. proposed by I. c 
aminers 


R. F. C. loans to, reorganization of capi- 
tal structure proposed by Sen. Dill 
in amdmt. to Fletcher bill ........... 

N. J.: Unification of Atlantic City R. R., 
West Jersey v. Seashore R. R. and Pa. 
R. R. in South Jersey approved by 
Bd. of Public Utlity Comrs. ........ 


° “hs spas 
Ships: Shipbuilding: Seamen 
Cone, Adm. Hutchison I., Chrm., Ship- 
ping Bd. article on merchant marine 
as essential of natl. efficiency ...... 1 
Rate agreements approved by Shipping 
Bd. 88 


Social Welfare 

N. Y.: David M. Schneider, Research 
Dir., Social Welfare Dept., art. on 
neighborliness in welfare service..... 


Supreme Court of U. S. 
Decisions handed down by Supr. Ct. on 
Apr. 11 summarized ° 


ier 
Tariff 
Boots, application for increase in rate 

received by Tariff Comm. 


Jute webbing, application for increase 
in rate received by Tariff Comm. ..... 88:2 


Taxation 

Iowa: Plan to postpone action on all 
tax legislation adopted by. Legisla- 
eG eg ai Sw hincstedra’d Minhas ote Ma 

Maine: Bill for tax on retail sales de- 
Benen 1 TUNE isc icavescscdancrs eat 

Minn.: Bill for tax on oleomargarine 
signed by Gov.; Chain store tax bill 
passed by Legislature ................ 

Mo.: Proposal for sales tax on luxuries 
rejected by Ways and Means Com... .83:1 

Tex.: Bill for general sales tax rejected 


ia eas kaka rh | 


ie OD 04d pes 0s ah anes 4 ak 9's och nae : 
Vt.: Chain store tax bill signed by Gov. 89:7 
Waterways 
Projects in various parts of U. S. dis- 
cussed, Boulder Canyon project, 
Muscle Shoals project, St. Lawrence 


project and Great Lakes project re- 


NEE oh ric aUiiea a ace Wack d 55% VOIR A .82 
St. Lawrence-Great Lakes seaway, his- 
tory of project ......, fc caah ae ne teat 2:3 

, ’ ‘ * 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Wagner, Sen., intr. bill for comp>nsa- 
.tion plan for transport labor......... 8:4 


Okla.: Workmen's compensation ‘nsur- 
ance bill passed by Legislature 


farm labor to about one-fourth more than 


| normal. 


Average monthly wages, including room 
Day 
wage rates, without board, ranged from 
$2.10 in Massachusetts and Rhede Island, 
| to 55 cents in South Carolina,, Georgia 


| and board, were $14.67 on April 1. 


|and Alabama. 


| Preparations for Spring planting and 
| other seasonal work normally cause an 
increase in wage rates, but this year an| 
advance occurred in only seven States. 
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Voluntary Plan 
To Adjust Debt 
Of Home Owner 


‘Consent of Mortgage Holder: 
| Would Be Required Un- 
der Refinancing Measure 
As Pending in Congress 


| iil apaadesgankiicteenitlinn 

[Continued from Page 1.] 

| proposal as he sees fit. Should he agree. 

| te exchange the mortgage for Corpora- 
tion bonds, he would be assured of a 4 
per cent payment of interest annually, 

| Zuaranieed by the Government. 


The Home Owners’ Corporation: The 
| United States Government guarantees the 
| interest on bonds of the Home Owners 
Corporation, and is to provide an initial 
| Capital of $200,000,000 for the Corporation 
| which institution would be in the position 
of amy other mortgage holder with rela- 
|tion to home owners, except that it has 
| resources sufficient to permit it to grant 
a moratorium when needed. 
| Should the home owner default on his 
,mortgaze after the permitted moratorium 
|is over, the Corporation would foreclose 
| just as eny other mortgage holder. 

The Landlord: When an owner of a 
home occupied by tenants owes a mort- 
gage debt, he does not come within the 
provisions of the law unless the house is 
| large enough to-hold the renter and the 
|; owner and provided the latter actually 
lives in it. e 
| Mortgages taken over by the Home Own< 
}ers’ Corporation must not exceed 80 per 
;cent of the value of the property covered. © 
|The valuation is to be determined by ap- 
|praisal by the Jorporation. Should the 
original mortgage be for more than this 
'80 per vent, it would have to be scaled 
down to ve eligible for exchange for bonds, 

Funds for Every Community 


Federal Savings and Loan Associations 
are to be formed in approximately one- 
| third of the counties of the United States, 
| which now have no means of financing 
| their homes. 
| President Roosevelt's message, to Con- 
| gress on the subject and the-Senate bill 
| to carry eut the proposal are printed in 
| full text on page 7.) 
| Under the President’s plan, John Jones, 
| for example, who owns a home valued at 
| $8,000 in which not more than three fami- 
| lies reside, would be entitled to some re- 
llief from the $5,000 mortgage at 6 per 
| cent interest which he is attempting with 
great difficulty to carry. He would be 
| able to zo to the Home Owners Corpora- 
tion, under the plan, with the details of 
his plight. This Federal agency would 
open negotiations between the holder of 
| the mortgage and the hard-pressed home 
owner in an effort to work out a refinanc- 
‘ing of the indebtedness. 

As a result of the negotiations, the 
holder of the mortgage could agree to ex- 
|change ii for bonds from the Corpora- 
tion’ $2.000,000,000 issue. These bonds 
; would be payable in 15 years, meanwhile 
bearing an interest rate of 4 per cent 
guaranteed by the Federal Government 
|In return, the holder of the mortgage 
|might agree to scale down the value of 
, the mortgage from $5,000 to $4,000. 

A Lower Interest Rate 


After completing these negotiations, the 
Corporation would then be ready to turn 
to Mr. Jones with a new mortgage. This 
instrument would bear a face value of 
the amount agreed to by the original 
holder at the time it was exchanged for 
| bonds—or $4,000. In addition, the inter- 
;est rate would be 5 per cent instead of 
6 per cent, and the principal would be 
payable in monthly installments over a 
period of 15 years. 

Suppose? that Mr. Jones has been re- 
duced to such circumstances that he 
cannot nr€@@t such terms as these. What is 
to be done about his situation? Under 
the President’s proposal, the Home Owners 
Corporation would have the right to grant 
such a home owner a moratorium up to 
three years on his debt. 

After completing the refinancing of his 
| mortgag?, Mr. Jones probably needs money 
|for taxes and repairs to his property. 
, Again ne would be able to turn to the 
|Home Owners Corporation for help, if 
the Presicent’s recommendations become 
law. This agency would have on hand 
$200,000,0C0 for loans to home owners for 
such purposes. 

Home owners with property not encum- 
bered by mortgage also would be permit- 
| ted to borrow for the same purposes. 
There is another phase to the Presi- 
|dent’s program—to enlarge the scope of 
|; home financing institutions. 

The Chief Executive would have Con- 
gress place at the disposal of the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board $100,000,000 
to invest in Federal Savings and Loan 
Associations in communities not now ade- 
quately served by local thrift and home- 
financing institutions. 

New National Policy 

Thus the President comes forward with 
recommendations that “special safeguards 
should be thrown around home owners 
ship as a guarantee of social and eco- 
‘nomic stability,’ and the Federal Gov- 
ernment should become a partner in the 
local savings and loan associations in com- 
| munities where they do not now function. 
In this way the President has announced 
|a new national policy—that the protec- 
Mion of the home owners in a time of gen- 
|eral distress is a proper concern of the 
Government. In dOing so, he has pro- 
posed for the home owners a plan of re- 
| lief similar to that which he has proposed 
|for farmers unable to meet their exist- 
{ing mortgages, and what has heretofore 
{been done for the railroads, insurance 
companies and others representing the 
world of finance. 

Investment Opportunity 

| Another feature of the proposed legisla- 
|tion is the creation of Federal Savings 
| and Loan Associations, in which people 
may place their savings and invest their 
| funds. 

In thes* organizations the Federal Gov- 
ernment will become a partner through 
the purchase of preferred stock, limited, 
however, to $100,000, in any one associa- 
tion. The sum of $100,000,000 is to be 
| made available to the Corporation for this 
| purpose. The Government is to partici- 
| pate on equal terms with other share- 
holders except in case of liquidation, in 
| which case the shares held by the Secre- 
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In other States wages declined from Jan-|‘#"¥-of the Treasury shall be retired at 


| uary to April. 


The decline in wages since the first of | 0ther shareholders. 
result of the} 


| the year apparently is a 


| 


| par before any payments are made to 


The Administration bill (S. 1317) was 


lower level of farm prices and the desire! introduced by Senator Robinson (Dem.), 
of farmers to reduce their out-of-pocket of Arkansas, Majority Leader of the Sen- 


expenses of production. 


available for 
}an increase of 


}on April 1, 








Seasonally | ate, April 13, following the reading of the 
smaller crop marketings reduced money | President's message. 


A similar measyre 


wages and combined with | was introduced in the House by Repre- 
borrowing limitations fur-| sentative Steagall (Dem.), of Ozark, Ala., 
money available for wages| Chairman of the 


House Committee on 
Banking’and Currency, 
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Method of Relief | 
As Contemplated | 


For Home Owner 
Operation of Program for | 
Mortgage Refinancing Is| 


Explained in Statement| 
At the White House 


An explanation of the relief to owners | 


ILLS are pending in Congress to carry 
nance the mortgages on small homes 


Majority Leader of the Senate, to create 
of small homes expected to be’ accom- | 
plished under the proposed Home Owners 
Act of 1933, was issued at the White House 
April 13 as the President sent his message | 


to Congress urging such legislation. The | operate in the organization of Federal sav 
statement follows in full text: ; not already adequately served by local thr 


The Home Owners Loan Act of 1933 re- | 
peals the direct loan provision of the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Act, which has/ 
proved to be unworable, and provides for | 
the Home Owners Loan Corporation, to be 
organized and operated by the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board for the direct and 
immediate relief of small home owners 
and the holders of small home mortgages. | 

The act also provides for the organiza- 
tion of Federal Savings and Loan Asso- 
ciations as local thrift and home financing 
institutions in communities throughout 
the United States where such communi- 
ties are now inadequately served. 

These- associations are conservatively | 
planned for the accumulation of local sav- 
ings and aré encouraged by a limited in- 
vestment by the United States, very 
similar to the investment of the Govern- 
ment in preferred stock of national banks, 
and all their funds are to be loaned on 
homes in the community, and provision is 
made for further expansion of their funds 
by borrowing from a Federal Home Loan 
Bank so that about $3 can be loaned on) 
home mortgages by this means for every | 
dollar put up by the United States, and | 
these associations are provided for as per- | 
manent institutions which will continue to 
provide the people a means of saving their 
own money to finance their own homes in 
communities which are not now so served. | 


Two Billion of Bonds 


The Home Owners Loan Corporation is 
provided with $200,000,000 of cash and is 
authorized to issue $2,000,000,000 of bonds 
bearing interest at the rate of 4 per cent 
per annum, and the interest on these | 
bonds is guaranteed by the United States. 
The Corporation is authorized to exchange 
these bonds for mortgages and use the 
cash to pay necessary taxes in connection | 
with the exchange, and is authorized to) 
make cash loans to pay taxes where homes 
are otherwise unencumbered. 

The Corporation is to regotiate with the 
bcrrower and iender, and, in case the 
lender accepts bonds having a face value 
ef less than the mortgage, the home owner 
is to have the benefit of the discount ob- 
tained. All loans are to be carried at an 
interest rate of 5 per cent per annum on 
the unpaid balance and to be amortized 
over a period of 15 years. 

The bill limits these operations to homes 
used by the owner as his home and having 
a value not exceeding $10,000, and au- 
thorizes loans up to 80 per cent of value. 


per cent interest through a new corporatio: 


Board. 


Ozark, Ala., chairman of the House Comm 
Senator Robinson’s bill follows in full te 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, that this act may 
be cited as the ‘Home Owners’ Loan Act of 


1933.” 
++ + 


SEC. 2. As used in this act— 

(a) The term “Board” means 
Home Loan Bank Board created 
Federal Home Loan Bank Act. 

(b) The term “Corporation’”’ means the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation created under Sec- 
tion 4 of this act. 

(c) The term “home mortgage” means a first 
mortgage on real estate in fee simple, or on 
a leasehold under a renewable lease for not 
less than ninety-nine years, upon which there 
is located a dwelling for not more than three 
families used by the owner as a home and 
having a value not exceeding $10,000; and the 
term “first mortgage” includes such classes of 
first lief's as are commonly given to secure 
advances on real estate under the laws of the 
State in which the real estate is located, to- 
gether with the credit instruments, if any, 
secured thereby. 

(d) The term “association” means @ Federal 
Sevings and Loan: Association chartered by the 
Board as provided in Section 5 of this act. 

+. + 


SEC. 3. Subsection (d) of Section 4 of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Act (providing for 
direct loans to home owners) is hereby re- 


peaied. 
+~ + + 


Creation of Emergency Loan Corporation 

SEC. 4. (a) The Board is hereby authorized 
and directed to create a corporation to be 
known as the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, 
which shall be under the direction of the 
Board and operated by it under such by-laws, 
rules, and reguations as it may prescribe for 
the accomplishment of the purposes and in- 
tent of this act. 

(b) The Board shall determine the minimum 
amount of capital stock of the Corporation 
and is authorized to increase such capital 
stock from time to time in such amounts as 


the Federal 
under the 


aggregate $200,000,000. Such stock shall be 
subscribed for by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury on behalf of the United States, and pay- 
ments for such subscriptions shall be subject 
to call in whole or in part by the Board and 
shall be made at such time or times as the 
Secretary of the Treasury deems advisable. 
The Corporation shall issue receipts for pay- 
ments by the Secretary of the Treasury for 
or on account of such stock. and such receipts 
shall be evidence of the stock ownership of the 
United States. In order to enable the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to make such payments 
when called, the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration is authorized and directed to allocate 
and make available to the Secretary of the 
Treasury the sum of $200,000,000, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, and for such 
purpose the amount of the notes, bonds, de- 
bentures, or other such obligations which the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation is author- 


rare F S ; ized and empowered under Section 9 of the 
It is intended by this provision to provide | Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act, as 
special relief for the small home owner ,®™mended, to have outstanding at any one 
time, is hereby increased by such amounts 


and it is estimated that these figures will 
include approximately three-fourths, in 
number, of American homes. 

It is hoped that this plan will give relief 
to many small home owners whose mort- 
gages are held by institutions unable to 
carry the same, ang, at the same time, 
give these institutions the reasonable pres- 
ent value of their morigages in a bond 
with interest guaranteed by the United 
States and give the home owner a 5 per 
cent mortgage, amortized over a period of 
15 years, which will result in the home 
owner having a very low required monthly 
payment for interest and principal. 

Moratorium Is Provided 

Special provision is made to give the 
home owner, when necessary, a mora- 
torium on his principal and interest pay- 
ments not exceeding three years of such 
payments at any time during the life of 
his loan. 

To encourage the development of local 
thrift institutions for home financing 
where none now exist, $100,000,000 is ap- 
propriated and it is estimated that these 
Federal Savings and Loan Associations 
will be formed in approximately one-third 
of the counties of the United States 
which now have no means of financing 
their homes, and that they will advance 
to home owners more than three times as 
much as the United States invests in these 
associations. Provision is made for the 
reairement of this investment of the Gov- 
ernment after five years, with its earn- 
ings. 

The Federal Home Loan Bank System, 
which is now advancing about $10,000,000 
a week, the major portion of which is go- 
ing into home loans, is not disturbed in | 
any way, and it is expected that these 
banks will issue bonds, as provided in the | 
Federal Home Loan Bank Act, to further | 
expand the. resources of their members to 
continue lending operations until the home 
mortgage market is fully served. 

It is estimated that approximately $20,- 


» may be necessary. 

(c) The Corporation is authorized to issue 
bonds in an aggregate amount not to exceed 
$2,000,000,000, which may be sold by the Cor- 
poration to obtain funds for carrying out the 
purposes of this act or exchanged for home 
mortgages as hereinafter provided. Such bonds 
shall be issued in such denominations as the 
Board shall prescribe, shall mature within a 
period of not more than eighteen years from 
the date of their issue, shall bear interest at 
a rate not to exceed 4 per centum per annum, 
and shall be fully and unconditionally guar- 
anteed as to interest by the United States, 
and such guaranty shall be expressed on the 
face thereof. 

In the event that the Corporation shall be 
unable to pay upon demand, when due, the 
interest on any such bonds, the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall pay the amount thereof, 
which is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated. Upon the ‘payment of such 
interest by the Secretary of the Treasury the 
amount so paid shall become an obligation 
to the United States of the Corporation and 
shall bear interest at the same rate as that 
borne by the bonds upon which the interest 
has been so paid. The bonds issued by the 
Corporation under this subsection shall be 
instrumentalities of the United States and 
shall so state on the face thezeof, and shall 
be exempt, both as to principal and interest, 
from all taxation (except surtaxes, estate, in- 
heritance and gift taxes) now or hereafter 
imposed by the United States or any Terri- 
tory, dependency or possession thereof, or by 
any State, county, municipality or local tax- 
ing authority. 

The Corporation, including its franchise, its 
capital, reserves and surplus, and its loans and 
income, shall likewise be exempt from such 
taxation; except that any real property of 
the Corporation shall be subject to State, 
Territorial, county, municipal, or local taxa- 
tion to the same extent, according to its value, 
as other real property is taxed. 

(ad) The Corporation is authorized, for a pe- 
riod of three years after the date of enactment 
of this act, whenever requested to do so, to 
negotiate with home mortgagors and mort- 
gagees for the exchange of its bonds for home 
mortgages executed and recorded prior to such 
date and. in connection with any such ex- 
change, to make advances in cash to pay taxes 
or assessments on the mortgaged property, or 
to provide for necessary maintenance or re- 
pairs; but t ehface value of the bonds so ex- 
changed plus accrued interest thereon and the 
amounts so advanced shall not exceed in any 
case 80 per centum of the value of the prop- 
erty securing the home mortgage as deter- 


000,000,000 is outstanding in home mort- a an appraisal made by the Cor- 
gages in the United States, and the Ad-/|" In any case in which the amount of the 


ministration is making an effort by this 
bill first and primarily to give immediate 
relief to the small home owner now in| 
distress and to the mortgagees holding 
these mortgages, and to provide for the 
payment of taxes to prevent the loss of 
homes and, at the same time, to promote 
the development of a sound system of per- 
manent home financing. 


face value of the bonds and accrued interest 
accepted by the mortgagee upon any such 
exchange is less than the amount of the un- 
paid obligation of the mortgagor to the mort- 
gagee, the Corporation shall credit the differ- 
ence between such amounts to the mortgagor 
and shall reduce his obligation under the 
mortgage to that extent. Each home mort- 
gage so acquired shall be refinanced or carried 
by the Corporation on the basis of the price 
paid therefor by the Corporation, and shall 
be amortized by means of monthly payments 
sufficient to retire the interest and principal 
within a period of not to exceed fifteen years; 
but the amortization payments of any mort- 
g2gor may be made quarterly, semiannually, or 
annually, if ‘in the judgment of the Corpora- 
tion the situation of the mortgagor requires 
it. Interest on the unpaid balance of the ob- 
ligation of the mortgagor to the Corporation 
Shall be at the rate of 5 per centum per 
annum. 

The Corporation may at any time grant an 
extension of time to any mortgagor for the 
payment of any installment of principal or 





Sunnyvale Air Station 
Of Navy in Service 


While Congressional committees dis- 
cussed the future of the airship, the Navy 
went ahead with its dirigible program. 

The Naval Air Station at Sunnyvale, 


Calif.. was placed in commission April | interest owed by him to the Corporation if, 
‘ id ~ in the judgment of the Board, the circum- 
12. It will house the “Macon,” sister stances ‘of the mortgagor and the condition 


of his mortgage justify such extension; but 
the amount of the payments so extended shall 
not exceed at any one time the amount of the 
payments required during a three-year period. 

(e) The Corporation is further authorized, 
for a period of three years from the date. of 
enactment of this act, to make loans in cash 
for the same purposes for which cash advances 
may be made under Subsection (d) of this sec- 
tion, in cases where the property is not oth- 
erwise encumbered; but no such loan shall 
exceed 80 per centum of the value of the 
property securing the same as determined 
upon an appraisal made by the Corporation. 
Each stich loan shall be secured by a duly 
recorded home mortgage, and shall bear in- 
terest at the same rate and shall be subject 
to the same provisions with respect to amor- 
tization and extensions as are applicable in 
the case of obligations refinanced under Sub- 
section (d) of this section. 


ship of the lost “Akron.” 

The “Macon” originally was scheduled | 
to take the air for the first time April 3, | 
but the cate was moved to April 6 pend- | 
ing completion of final details. Muddy 
fields at the Akron, Ohio, base, however, 
prevented the flight, April 6 and 7. 

Central location on the West Coast and 
favorable climate will permit full utiliza- 
tion of the “Macon” as an effective arm 
of the fleet. The Sunnyvale station oc- 
cupies a tract of 1,000 acres situated near 
the southern end of San Francisco Bay. | 

The hangar is 1,138 feet long, 310 feet | 
wide and 198 feet high. Two standard | 
gage railroad tracks, spaced 80 feet apart, | (f) The Corporation shall power to select, 
run through the hangar and extend be-/|employ, and fix the compensation of such of- 
yond it at both ends for nearly a halt Retr capover tie porlormanes ey ite: duties 
mile, terminating at the two mooring cir- | under this act, without regard to the provi- 
cles which are circular tracks 4,000 feet sions of other laws applicable to the employ- 
in circumference. 


ment or compensation of officers, employes, 
: . 4 js, or ft . es. NO 
When complete the station will repre- | S*torneys. oF agents of the United States 


such officer, employe, attorney, or agent shall 


sént an investment of about $4,500,000 and |be paid compensation at a rate in excess of 
the rate provided by law in the case of the 
members of the Board. The Corporation shall 
be entitled to the free use of the United States 


will be one of the most complete and 
efficient stations possessed by the Navy. 





|\Creation of Emergency Corporation to Issue 
|‘ Upto Two Billion Dollars in Bonds Is 
Proposed by President; Interest 

Rate Would Be 4 Per Cent 


A bill (S. 1317) was introduced April 13 by Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas, | 
| $200,000,000 and authorized to issue up to a maximum of $2,000,000,000 of bonds at 4 
Corporation, which would be under the supervision of the Federal Home Loan Bank | th 


The bill also provides that the Home Loan Bank Board shall be authorized to co- 


A similar bill was introduced in the House by Representative Steagall (Dem.), of 
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| Helping Small-home Owner by Refinancing Mortgages| 





+ 
,ot mutual thrift and home financing institu- , 
| tions in the United States; but no such asso- | 
|cilation shall be incorporated by the Board | 
unless in its judgment the ‘community to be | 
served is insufficiently served by local thrift 

and home-financing institutions.. Such asso- 

ciations shall be authorized to make loans | 
upon homes secured by duly recorded home | 
mortgages and to invest their funds in obli-/| 
gations of the United States and in Federal | 
Home Loan Bank bonds. | 


(b) Each such association, upon its incor-| 

poration, shall become automatically a mem-, 

‘ ber of the Federal Home Loan Bank of the| 

out President Roosevelt’s proposal to refi- | district in which it is located, or if convenience | 
}shall require, and the Board approve, shall | 

| become a member of a Federal Home Loan 
z . Bank of an adjoining district. Such associa- 
an emergency corporation capitalized at | tions shall qualify for such membership in| 
; the manner provided in the Federal Home | 


n to be known as the Home Owners’ Loan tm Bank Act with respect to other members. | 
(c) The Secretary of the Treasury is au-| 


orized-on behalf of the United States to) 
|subscribe for preferred shares in such asso- | 
|ciations which shall be preferred as to the/| 
|assets of the association and which shall be 
}entitled to a dividend, if earned, after pay- 
| ment of expenses and provision for reasonable 
| reserves, to the same extent as other share- 
| holders. e | 


It shall be the duty of the Secretary of the 
| Treasury to subscribe for such preferred shares 


. : Fe 4 }upon the request of the Board; but the sub- 
mails for its official business in the same | cription by him to the shares of any one 


|manner as the executive departments of the | . 

Government, and shall determine its necessary fee agora shall not pe = aa etc 
expenditures under this act and the manner iar eh ou cep tr ae Bo ; “9 7 a ess 

in which they shall be incurred, allowed, and|!" the judgment of the Board the funds are | 
| paid, without regard to the provisions of any necessary for the encouragement of local home 
| other law governing the expenditure of public ee in on ae a oe served = 
funds. The Corporation shall pay such pro- | fOr the reasonable financing of homes in suc 

| - ccmmunity. Payment on such shares may be} 


| portion of the salary and expenses of the | called trom P P 
| time to time by the association, | 
;members of the Board or of its officers and | cubject to the approval of the Board and the | 


| ee cee ee ee ea tee |Secretary of the Treasury; but the amount/| 
| 7 ; *| paid in by the Secretary of the Treasury shall | 
;upon making reasonable compensation there- |}? . TT 
for as determined by the Board. at no time exceed the amount paid in by all/| 

2 other shareholders, and the aggregate amount 
| (g) The Board is authorized to make such|of such shares held by the Secretary of the 
by-laws, rules and regulations, not inconsist-/| Treasury shall not exceed at any time the| 
ent with the provisions of this act, as may | 


be necessary for the proper conduct of the | “eereeate og me i ee ae 
Sar} other shareholders. 

affairs of the Corporation. The Board is fur- | ss . | 
ther authorized and directed to retire and can-|_ TO enable the Secretary of the Treasury to| 
lcel the bonds and stock of the Corporation | make such subscriptions when called there i 
as rapidly as the interest of the Corporation | hereby authorized to be appropriated, out o 
| will permit. Upon the retierment of such | ®2Y antec, 2 the are a an cc’ he Gas 
stock, the reasonable value thereof as deter- | Propriated, the sum of $100,000,000, to - a1 bi 

|mined by the Board shall be paid into the mediately available and to remain available 
Treasury of the United States and the receipts until expended. Each such association shall 
lissued therefor shall be canceled. The Board | issue receipts for such payments by the Sec- 
shall proceed to liquidate the Corporation when | retary reo pers bly ed 7 form as aay | 
| its purposes have been accomplished, and shall | >€ @Ppproved by the Board. and such receipts | 
|pay any surplus or accumulated funds into shall be evidence of the interest of the United | 
the Treasury of the United States. The Cor- States in such preferred shares to the extent 


ings and loan associations in communities 
ift and home-financing institutions. 


ittee on Banking and Currency. 
> <4 








ciations shall be exempt both as to their value, 
}and the income therefrom from all taxation | 


s | taxes) now or hereafter imposed by the United | 
f | States; and no State, Territorial, county, mu- 
| nicipal or local taxing authority shall impose 
any tax on such associations or their fran- 
|chise, capital, reserves, surplus, loans or in-| 
come greater than that imposed by such au-| 
thority on other similar local mutual or co- 
operative thrift and home financing 








President’s Message on Home Mortgages 
DECLARATION of National policy was given by President Roosevelt April 


A 13 in a special message to Congress. He asserted that the broad interests 
of the Nation require special safeguards for home ownership as a guaranty of 
social and economic stability. The protection of home owners from inequitable 
enforced liquidation in a time of general distress is a proper concern of the | 
Government, he said. The message follows: 


To the Congress: As a further and] to impose the least possible charge upon 


urgently necessary step in the program | ro aan San is ene — 

; e o 8 ° ‘0 - | 
to promote economic eee eae i ask | chinery through which existing mort- 
the Congress for legislation to protect | gage debts on small homes may be ad- 
small home owners from foreclosure | justed to a sound basis of values with- 
and to relieve them of a portion of the | out» injustice to investors, at substan- 
burden of excessive interest and prin-| tially lower interest rates and with pro- 
cipal payments incurred during the pe- | vision for postponing both interest and 
riod of higher values and higher earn-| principal payments in cases of extreme 
ing power. need. 


Implicit in the legislation which I am The resources to be made available 
suggesting to you, is a declaration of | through a bond issue to be guaranteed 
national policy. This policy is that the | as to interest only by the Treasury, will, 
broad interests of the Nation require it is thought, be sufficient to meet the 
that special safeguards should be/ needs of those to whom other methods 
thrown around home ownership as a/|of financing are not available. At the 
guaranty of social and economic sta-| same time the plan of settlement will 
bility, and that to protect home owners | provide a standard which should put 
from inequitable enforced liquidation, | an end to present uncertain and chaotic 
in a time of general distress, is a proper | conditions that create fear and despair 
concern of the Government. | among both home owners and investors. 


The legislation I propose follows the; Legislation of this character is a sub- 
general lines of the farm mortgage re-| ject that demands our most earnest, 
financing bill. The terms are such as thoughtful and prompt consideration. 





any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, the sum of $250,000, to be imme- 


(except surtaxes, estate, inheritance and gift diately available and remain available until 
expended, subject to the call of the Board. 
which sum, or so much thereof as may be nec- 
essary, the Board is authorized to use in its 
discretion for the accomplishment of the pur- 
poses of this section without regard to the 
provisions of any other law governing the ex- 
penditure of public funds. 


Penalties 


SEC. 7. Whoever makes any statement, | 
knowing it to be false, or whoever willfully | 
|overvalues any security, 


insti- 
tutions. 

(e) Any member of a Federal Home Loan Bank 
may convert itself into a Federal Savings and 
Loan Association under this act upon a vote 


Prospective Yield 
Of Winter Wheat 


Let mae eee eee 


Least Since 1904 





|Rye in Poorest Condition 


In 54 Years, Department 
Of Agriculture Asserts. 
Drought Named as Cause’ 





The smallest Winter wheat crop since 


| 1904 is in prospect this year, rye is in the > 
| poorest condition reported in the 54 years~ 
| of which the Department of Agriculture » 
|has record, and pastures are the poorest 
|in the nine years for which records have 
| been kept. 


These conditions are due largely to ' 


| drought, the Department said in its April 
| crop report. 1 
vancing on the basis of prospective failure: 
|of much of the Winter wheat crop, which’ 
normally constitutes about three-fourths. 
of the Nation’s entire wheat production. 


Wheat prices have been ad-' 


Condition of Wheat 
The Winter wheat crop, as indicated by’ 


April conditions, will be about 334,087,000 
bushels, compared with 462,151,000 bushels 
last year, which was considered a poory 
crop. 
less than half of the 1931 bumper crop of ' 
787,393,000 bushels. 


This year’s production will be far 


| 


The Department reported an increase in, 


stocks of wheat left on farms April 1 to 
178,354,000 bushels, compared with 165,-, 
903,000 bushels a year ago and 116,364,000: 
bushels in 1931. 
| bushels of this was scheduled to be used- 
for seed. The disappearance of wheat off, 
farms during the period Jan. 1 to April 1- 


Something over 25,000,000 




















































of the amount so paid. Each such associa- | 
POTACION, TBE Ceclere. BBS. DATs ucn See sinc shall make provision for the retirement|of its stockholders as provided by the law 


of its preferred shares held by the Secretary | under which it operates; but such conversion 


of the Treasury, and beginning at the expira-| shall be subject to such rules and regulations 


|to the United States as may be earned and as 
in the judgment of the Board it is proper for 
the Corporation to pay. 





++ + 


tion of five years from the time of the invest-|as the Board may prescribe, and thereafter 
ment in such shares, the association shall set | the converted association shall be subject to 


for the purpose of 
influencing in any way the action of the Home | was much smaller than usual. 
Owners’ Loan Corporation or the Board or an 
) association upon any application, advance, dis- 
count, purchase, or repurchase agreement, or 


jloan, under this act, or any extension thereof 


were larger than a year ago. 


Stocks of oats and corn on farms also 


The condition of peaches and potatoes 







may be necessary, but not to exceed in the, 


jaside one-third of the receipts from its sav- | 
|ing, investing and borrowing shareholders to | 
thrift institutions in which people may place|be used for the purpose of such retirement. 
| their savings and invest their fonds, Ro in |In case of the liquidation of any such asso- 
| order to provide for the financing of homes, | ciation the shares held by the Secretary of | 
|the Board is authorized, under such rules and|the Treasury shall be retired at par before | 
|regualtions as it may prescribe, to provide for | any payments are made to other shareholders. | 
| the organization, incorporation, examination,| (d) Such associations, including their fran- 
operation, and regulation of associations to be | chises, capital, reserves, and surplus, and their 
| known as “Federal Savings and Loan Associa- jloans and income, shall be exempt from all 
| tions,” and to issue charters therefor, giving | taxation now or hereafter imposed by the} 
primary consideration to the best practices’ United States, and all shares of such asso-/| 


Federal Savings and Loan Associations 
SEC. 5. (a) In order to provide local mutual 










Tu E MAN 
who could sell more life 
insurance than any 
man I ever heard of 
never shouted, Notice 
the men who hold the 
records for selling .. 
they just talk in a quiet 
easy Way. 
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examination and regulation to the same ex-/| by renewal, deferment, or action or otherwise, 
tent as other associations incorporated pur+/or the acceptance, release, or substitution of 
suant to this act. security therefor, shall be punished by a fine 
+++ of not more than $5,000, or by imprisonment 
J |for not more than two years, or both. 

Encouragement of Saving and Home Financing | (b) Whover (1) falsely makes, forges, or 
SEC. 6. To enable the Board to encourage | counterfeits any note, debenture, bond, or 
local thrift and local home financing and t0/ other obligation or coupon, in imitation of or 
promote, organize, and develop the associa- | purporting to be a note, debenture, bond, or 
ticns herein provided for or similar associa- | other obligation, or coupon, issued by the 


i - 
tions organized under local laws, there is [Continued on Page 11, Column 3.] 


hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of 
NNER —————— 


t’s 


no “back talk.” 
just two words, 


telling about 
merits. 


—ais a plain simple statement 


in 10 Southern States is somewhat better 
than a year ago, but is still below aver-" 
age. Total milk production was about the 
/Same as last year. 
|labor was larger and the demand for it 
|smaller than a year ago, reflecting re- 
|duced employment in the cities and less 
cash available for wages on farms because 
of lower prices. 


The supply of farm 


*. 





like this: 


Chesterfields just go along in 
their own quiet way making ) 
friends from day to day. 

There’s no noise about it, 7 


The Chesterfield slogan — 


“They Satisfy” 


Chesterfield’s 


It means that Chesterfields 
are milder—they taste better. 


hestertield 


the ctgarelle tals MILDER 


the ciqarelle Hal TASTES BETTER 
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‘FOUR PLANS TO DEVELOP WATER POWER RESOURCES 


+ 


+ How the Government 


| What Will be Done to 
Will Aid Navigation, 


Muscle Shoals and 


?) 


Irrigate Arid Land) 
And Develop Power 


ARNESSING the turbulent waters of | 


the Colorado River in the southwest- 
ern United States to protect the 
* Imperial and Yuma valleys from floods 


* and drought, to extend the irrigated area | 


in Arizona and California, to furnish 
_ additional water for domestic and other 


uses in the coast counties of California— ' 


and to produce electric power. 
Control of the fast-flowing waters of 
the International Rapids section of the 


St. Lawrence River at the northeastern | 


" part of the United States to complete 


a great water highway from the heart} 
of the American continent through the} 


Great Lakes to the Atlantic Ocean—and 
to produce electric power. 

Practical use of the rapid current and 
great falls of the Tennessee Rivet, in 
the southeastern United States, to afford 
flood control, te improve navigability, to 
produce cheap fertilizer for farmers— 
and to produce electric power. 

Development of the resources of the 
Columbia River, in the northwestern 
United States, to irrigate thousands of 
acres of land, to attract new industries— 
and to produce electric power. 


Widely Separated Projects 

These are governmental activities in 
the four corners of the Nation now in 
almost the widest possible range of pro- 
gression—from work actually under way 
in the case of the Colorado River proj- 
ect to mere proposals upon which no final 
action has been taken, as in the case of 
the Columbia River project. 

The St, Lawrence development awaits 
approval by the United States Senate of 
~ a treaty with Canada and action by the 
New York State government looking to 
construction of the proposed electric 
power plants. 

The Tennessee River project—Muscle 
Shoals — now takes the spotlight with 
President Roosevelt’s recommendations 
for Government operation of the prop- 
erties which have been the cause of an 
almpst continuous battle for 15 years. 
Plans approved by Congress for Federal 
operation of these properties have been 
vetoed by two Presidents—Calvin Cool- 
idge and Herbert Hoover. 

, Increase in Hydro Power 

Although there has been an increase 
in water-power deveiopment, so that now 
it is about 15 times as great as it was 
60 years ago—(approximately 1,000,000 
horsepower in 1869 and about 15,000,000 
horsepower at present)—that source of 
electricity furnishes only 40 per cent of 
the electricity generated by public utili- 
ties and only 7 per cent» of the total 
nergy consumption of the country, in- 
tluding, that used in the form of heat. 

Also, only about 40 per cent of the 
potential water-power sources have been 
developed, the 14,885,000 
utilized up to the end of 
compared with the total potential of 
38,000,000 horsepower as estimated by 
the United States Geological Survey. 

High prices of fuel during the World 
War stimulated interest in water-power 


horsepower 
1930 being 


development throughout the world, and| 


the tendency in this country was facili- 


tated by the passing ¢ of the Federal Wa- | < 


St. Lawrence ' 
River Project 


bey 
Tennessee Valley Project. 
‘Eptave Creek Dam) | 


Expenditures of Approximately Une Billion Dollars Proposed to Carry Out Extensive Plans for Developments in Four Sections of Nation for Flood 
Control, Irrigation, Navigation and Production of Electricity 


ter Power Act in 1920, ending a long- 
standing deadlock and opening water- 
power sites in navigable streams to de- 
velopment under Federal license, 

It was pointed out by President 
Hoover’s Research Committee on Social 
Trends that the progress of fuel econ- 
omy tends to cheapen the cost of steam 
power, and this acts to limit the devel- 
opment of water power; but this influ- 
ence, according to the Committee, has 
been more than offset by the expanding 
market for water power afforded by the 
“super-power” movement. 

Steam Plant Efficiency 

The increased efficiency of steam gen- 
erating plants is indicated in the reduc- 
tion in the amount of coal required to 
produce a kilowatt-hour of electricity. 
In 1920 about three pounds of coal were 
required to produce this unit of elec- 
trical energy. Five years later the av- 
erage had been reduced to two pounds. 
In 1929 it was approximately 1.7 pounds, 
st year only 1.5 ane. 


HARNESSING LARGEST STREAM 
IN MOUNTAINOUS SOUTHWEST 


How a Rugged Region Will Be Made Over to Serve the 
Needs of a Mode ‘rm Civilization 


The Boulder Canyon project 
construction of the Hoover Dam (origi- 
nally known as Boulder Dam) in Black 
Canyon where the Colorado River forms 
the boundary line between the States of 
Arizona and Nevada, . The Colorado River 
is the largest stream in southwestern 
United States and flows through or bor- 
ders on the States of Arizona, Califor- 
nia, Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, Wy- 
oming, and Utah. 
an elevation 14,000 feet above sea 
level. From sourge to mouth the river 
is approximately 1,750 miles long, and 
has a drainage area of 244,000 square 
miles. 


includes 


of 


The rim of the basin where the streams 
rise that feed the river is composed 
largely high mountain ranges. The 
low third of the basin is composed mainly 
of hot 
up 


of 


arid plains of low altitude, broken 
here and there by mountain ranges 
reaching elevations of 3,000 to 6,000 feet. 

The central portion ‘of the basin is a 
high plateau through which the streams 
have cut narrow, deep canyons. Much 
of the ce¢ntral and upper portions of the 
basin are traversed by deep gorges and 
are exceedingly rough. 

Salton Séa Depression 

At mouth the river has built an 
immense delta from the materials eroded 
in the canyons and by this means formed 
a dike across the Gulf of California. This 
had the effect of cutting off entirely 
northern end of the 
the international 
California and Mexico now 1s. 

This cut-off portion of the gulf is a 
deep bow! or depression below sea level 
and includes the Imperial and Coachella 
valleys and a great lake at the 
of the depression known as the 
Sea. The surface of thjs sea is approxi- 
mately 250 feet below sea level, with an 
area of about 150,000 acres, 

The Salton Sea today lies at the bot- 
tom of what was once thisesea or 
lake bed. The land area within the United 
States below the prehistoric beach line is 
roughly 1,250,000 acres in extent. 

The Imperial Irrigation District area 
comprises the area north of the Mexican 
line up to around the southern end of 
the Salton Sea. The Coachella ‘District 
area lies in the northern end of the val- 
ley, including land north of and around 
the end of Salton Sea. 

These two areas 
rommonly called the 


its 


gulf at about where 


boundary line between 


bottom 
Salton 


taken together are 
“Imperial Valley.” 


Its headwaters are at! 


the | 


old | 


Since the 
complicated 


Colorado 


days of the Civil War the 
problems presented by the 
River fwr the equitable distri- 
bution of its waters for irrigation among 
the seven States, the adoption of efficient 
flood-control measures, and, more re- 
cently, the development of hydroelectric 
production have received attention, and 
some sort of exploration or investigation 
has been in. progress on one*or more 
sections of the river almost continuously. 

The first Boulder Dam bill was intro- 
duced in Congress in 1922, but it was 
not until 1928, in December, that such a 
measure (the fourth to be introduced) 
was passed by the Senate on Dec, 14, the 
House on Dec. 18, and signed by Presi- 
dent Coolidge on Dec. 21. Work on the 
construction of the dam at Las Vegas, 
Nev., was started on Sept. 30, 1980, on 
which date the then Secretary of the 
Interior, Ray Lyman Wilbur, issued an 
order that the dam. should be called 
“Hoover Dam.” 

In addition to the flood-control and 
irrigation features, the project includes 
the development of about 1,200,000 horse- 
power of electrical energy, most of which 
is to be purchased by the City of Los 
Angeles and the Southern California Ed- 
ison Company. The act of Congress for 
the project stipulates that the cost to 
the Government shall not exceed $165,- 
000,000, 


Power 6 Cents a Week 
For Homes in England 


Sufficient clectricity to 
lighting, 


household needs may 


all 
heating 


meet re- 


cuirements for and 


other soon*be fur- 
nished consumers by a British corpora- 
tion at about 6 cents per weck, according 
to a report to the Electrical Division. of 
the Department of Commerce from Trade 
Commissioner Floyd E, Sullivan at Lon- 
don. 

As an experiment, the Carlisle Corpora- 
tion is now supplying a number of 
houses with electric current at the 
weekly rate, it was stated. Meters are 
still in use but only as a check. 

Should the experiment. prove success- 
ful, the company believes that every home 
in an area would represent a definite and 
worth while revenue to them, and at the 
same time the expenses for periodic 
meter reading, checking and compilation 
of bills would be eliminated. 


Dividing Power 
Of St. Lawrence 
Rapids Project 


The St. Lawrence plan includes simul- 
taneous development of the water-power 
resources contiguous to 
deepened channel in that portion of the 
St. Lawrence River that lies to the west 
of Montreal and extends to the beginning 
of the river at Lake Ontario, so that 


| ocean-going vessels may reach the in- 


land harbors of the Great Lakes. 

The hydroelectric development is pro- 
posed to be in the so-caled International 
Rapids section of the St. Lawrence River. 
This is a stretch of 48 miles from Og- 
densburg, N. Y., to’ the international 
boundary. 

The river from Lake Ontario to Og- 
densburg, a distance of 67 miles, is prac- 
tically level and therefore offers no pos- 
sibilities for water power. Below Og- 
densburg, however, the river begins to 
drop sharply, and in this section, for a 
distance of 48 miles, there are hydro- 
electric potentialities estimated at about 
2,200,000 horsepower. 

Claim of New York State 

This water power belongs to the United 
States and Canada, As the section lies 
wholly within the State of New York 
on one side and the Province of Ontario 
on the other, New York claims ownership 
of the American half of the power and 
Ontario the Canadian half, 


the proposed | 


reached by the Power 


the Province of Ontario whereby the lat- 
te rassumes the cost and control of that 


| portion of the power which belongs to 
Canada. 
has arrived at a tentative understanding | 


The United States, similarly, 
with the State of New York, 
The Power Authority of the State of 


New York was created by the State Leg- | 


islature in 1931, following an investiga- 
tion by the St. Lawrence Power Develop- 
ment Commission, which had _ been ap- 
pointed by the then Governor Roosevelt. 
This Commission presented a plan rec- 
ommended by its engineering board for 
development of the~hydroeleetric. project 
at a cost of about $171,500,000, 

~ New York Power Authority 

In the event of failure to make con- 
tracts with existing companies for use 
of the power and its resale to consumers 
at favorable rates, the Power Authority 
is to devise plans for otherwise disposing 
of the energy developed by the State 
plant. Such plans, however, must receive 
legislative approval. 

The Power Authority is authorized _by 
the New York statute to. issue bonds for 
the project, but only after contracts for 
sale of the power have been é@xecuted. 

Division of Costs 


A tentative agreement 


has been 
gineers of the Department of War un- 
der which the cost of developing the 
International Rapids section would be ap- 
portioned $89,72€,000 to the State of New 
York, including $23,500,000 as part of 
the cost of works common to navigation 
and power, and $125,765,250 to the Fed- 


Canada has reached an agreement with! eral Government. 


Authority and en- ' 


Vast Resources 


Undeveloped in 


Columbia Basin: 


“The Boulder of the Pacific 
Northwest”—declared by some of its ad- 


Dam 


vocates to have greater wealth-produc- 
ing possibilities than those of Muscle 
Shoals and Hoover Dam together—has 
been urged particularly since the Fed- 
eral Government finally approved the 
Boulder Canyon project. 

Bills now pending in both branches 
of Congress propose aggregate appro- 
priations of $319,000,000, of which $16,- 


000,000 is to be allocated to improvement | c 1 I ‘ ! 
| bia basin project in Washington. 


of navigation, for the purpose of “utiliz- 
ing the flow of the Columbia River, im- 
proving navigation, controlling floods, 
providing for the delivery of water for 
reclamation and other beneficial uses, 
and for the generation of electrical en- 
ergy as the means of making the proj- 
ects herein authorized self - supporting 
and financially solvent undertakings.” 
The bills were introduced in the Sen- 
ate (S. 249) by Senators McNary (Rep.), 
and Steiwer (Rep.), both of Oregon, and 
in the House (H. R. 52) by Representa- 
tive Martin (Dem.), of Portland, Oreg. 
It is proposed that the Secretary of 
War be authorized to advance such 
amounts as may be deemed 
to carry out the project, being limited, 
however, as follows: Warrendale proj- 
ect, $59,000,000; Celilo 


|/a combined 
| project to 


necessary | 


Falls, $90,000,-! 


000; John Day Rapids, $110,000,000, and | 
Umatilla Rapids, $6,000,000. For more 
power and_ reclamation 
serve the entire Columbia 
basin, including power for practically all | 


of the States of Oregon and Washing- | 


ton, and irrigation for more than a mil- 
lion acres of arid and semiarid land. 
A report was made to Congress in 


| 1932 by the Board‘of Engineers for Riv- | 


ers and Harbors of the Department of 
War, in which it was stated that to sell 
power at cost for reclamation would 
place an insurmountable financial burden 
upon the farmers who would move into 
the area to be irrigated. 

At the first session of the 
gress the House Committee on Irriga- 
tion and Reclamation held hearings on 


a bill (H. R. 7446) to provide for the} 


construction and operation of the Colum- 


As a Conservation Measure 

This plan proposed a great dam at 
Grand Coulee, Wash., with a plant for 
the development of electricity, and the 
project was estimated to cost $26,000,- 
000, which amount was proposed to be 
appropriated from the Federal Treas- 
ury. It was contemplated that this sum 
would be repaid from revenues derived 
from the sale of water and power. The 
bill did not emerge from the Committee. 

The Columbia the second largest 
stream in the United States, being ex- 


1s 


ceeded in size only by the Mississippi. | 
The dam which it was proposed to con- | 


struct at Grand Coulee would have per- 
mitted the building of a power plant 
capable of generating about 2,000,000 | 
horsepower. 





A SEAWAY FOR THE INLAND EMPIRE 


‘The Century- oll St. bela, Project 


An wibstrusted. channel channeled seaway off 
not less than 27 feet depth through the | 


Great Lakes and on through the St. Lew. | 


| 
by 
| the United States and Canadian govern- 


rence to the sea, sponsored jointly 


ments and affording a through passage 
to shipping between the inland empire of 


the Northwest and all ports of the world, | 
is contemplated in the St. Lawrence deep | 
which again is sched- | 


waterway treaty, 
uled in the Senate calendar awaiting a 
convenient time for consideration at the 
present extra session of Congress. (The 
full text of the treaty was published in 
the issue of July 19, 1932.) 

The Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, repeating similar action in the 
last Congress, on March 27 renewed its 
recommendation for ratification of the 
treaty. Its plan is to bring it up before 
the, Senate when there is opportunity 
without interfering with President Roose- 
velt’s program of emergency legislation. 

Project Century Old 

The project is, in expanded form, the 
proposal made more than a hundred vears 
ago, when the United States vainly 
sought of England free navigatton of the 
St. Lawrence River. Again, in 1825, 
President John Quincy Adams requested 
free navigation of that waterway, with- 
out obtaining British consent. 
9emf{wypshrdemf sh 

The Senate Committee on Forcign Re- 
lations, in its report on the treaty sub- 
mitted at the last session, quotes a stae- 
men from a-_subcommittee report that 
the proposed treaty, taken in connection 
with other treaties, beginning with the 
Webster- Ashburton treaty of 1842, 
“guarantees to the United States every 
right of navigation of the St. Lawrence 
und all canals connecting boundary 
ters. now existing or whith may 
after become constructed on eitner 
of the line.” J. Adam Bede, of 
sota, i na statement*on behalf of the 
project, printed in the Congressional 
Record in the 7ist Congress, said that 


shi sh rshr shrdlu 


Wa- 
here- 

side 
iMnne- 


Awaits Action 


by the Senate 


by 
St 


treaty to the free navigation of the 


. Lawrence, 


In 1909 an International Joint Com- 
mission was created, and in 1922 it sub- 
mitted to the second session of the 67th 
Congress a report on the proposed im- 
provement of the St. Lawrence River 
between Lake Ontario and Montreal. It 
went further than that limited» jurisdic- 
tion, as shown by the files of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
its report summed up the Commision’s 
views as follows: 

“The Commission finds nothing in the 
evidence to warrant the belief that ocean- 
going vessels of suitable draft could not 
safetly navigate the waters in question 
as well as the entire from the 
Culf of St. Lawrence to the head of the 
Great Lakes, or that such vessels would 
hesitate to do so if cargoes were avail- 
able. 

“Tt finds 
native 


waterway 


that, 
routes 
rio rto the 


tages 


of the alter- 


inte- 


various 
mentioned from the 
seaboard, none offers advan- 
comparable with those of the nat- 
ural route by the St. Lawrence. 

“Without considering new traffic, there 
exists today, between the region econom- 
ically tributary to the Great Lakes and 
overseas points, as well as between the 
same region and the Atlantic seaboard, 
a volume of outbound and inbound trade 
that might reasonably be expected to 
seek this route sufficient to justify the 
expense involved in its improvement, 

“As between the American and Cana- 
dian sides of the tributary area, the 
former contributes very much the larger 
share of this foreign and coastwise trade 
and in all probability will continue to do 
so for many years to come. The benefits 
to be derived from the opening of a wa- 


way of 


| in 1871 President Grant gained the right| ter route,to the sea therefore will accrue | 


St. 


in much larger measure to 
than to Canadian interests, though it is 
reasonable to assume eventually the ad- 
vantages may be more evenly distributed. 

“This International Joint Commission 
then recommended a treaty for improv- 
ing the St. Lawrence between Montreal 
and Lake Ontario, including the new 
Welland Ship Canal, and consideration 
of the whole question by an engineering 
board. 

A special commision was created and 
its conclusions submigted to the 69th 
second session, made the fol- 
lowing recommendations: 

“(1) Construction of the shipway from 
the Great Lakes to the sea is imperative 
both for the velief and for the future 
development of a vast area in the in- 
terior of the continent. 

(2) It should be constructed on the 
Lawrence route, provided suitable 
agreement can be made for its joint un- 
dertaking with the Dominion of Canada. 

“(3) That the development of the 
power resources the St. Lawrence 
should undertaken by appropriate 
agencies. 

“(4) That negotiations should be en- 
tered into with Canada in an endeayor 
to arrive at an agreement upon all these 
subjects. In such negotiations the United 
States should recognize the proper re- 
lation of New York to the power 
cpment in the international section. 
Signed in 1932 

negotiated and 
July 18, 1932, “for the a improve- 
ment of the Great Lakes- 
seaway so as to permit seagoing vessels 
of the larger type to pass to and from 
the sea to and from the remote ports of 
the Lakes.” 


Congress, 


of 
be 


” 


Treaty 
A treaty was 


American 


devel- | 


signed | 


Lawrence | 


es and seforred to | iodhe - Committee on 
Foreign Relations. On Feb. 23, 1933, 


that Committee reported it to the Senate | 
| favorably, with the following 
| ment: 


“Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators 


concurring therein) that the Senate ad- 


vise and consent to the ratification of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence deep water- 
way treaty between the United States 
and Canada, signed at Washington, July 
18, 1932, this advice and consent being 
subject to and conditioned on the agree- 


ments, provisions and interpretations set | 


forth in an exchange of notes between 
the United States and Canada, dated 
Jan. 13, 1938, respecting private diver- 
sions of water on the St. Lawrence 
River.” 

Present Status of Plan 

The treaty, brought into the Senate ten 
days before the 72d Congress expired, 
failed of action. It reverted to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations when the 
Senate failed to act. 

On March 27, 1983, the Committee on 
Foreign Relations at an executive ses- 
sion again considered it, reapproved it, 
and reported it back to the Senate, where 
it is now restored to its former status 
of last session. Senator Pittman (Dem.), 
of Nevada, who succeeded Senaor Borah 
(Rep.), of Idaho, as chairman of the 
Committee, explained after the Commit- 
tee acted that the treaty retains the res- 


ervaion of last session against permit- | 


ting the Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica to obtain a permanent gran to power 
rights where the St. Lawrence water is 
diverted through the Massena Canal 
and Grass River, 
tempt was made in the Committee to 
modify it so as to prevent diversion of 
more water at Chicago. 

Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Arkan- 
sas, majority leader of the Senate, said 
that he expects Congress at this session 
to consider final action on the treaty, 


| but it would not be taken up while the 


President’s emergency program has pri- 


The treaty was submitted to the Sen- | ority in the Senate business. 


72d Con- | 


amend- 


He said that no at-| 


How Its Products 
Will be Marketed 


The problem of Muscle Shoals is an 
| outgrowth of the World War. The Ten- 
| nessee River starts in the State of that 
name and flows southwestward to Ala- 
| bama, where it runs along thé northern 
| part of that State to the northeast cor- 
ner of Mississippi, thence north and west 
| to the Mississippi River. For a distance 
| of about 30 miles of its course through 
| Alabama the river falls in a series of 
swift. rapids. 

Many years ago the Alabama Power 
| Company began to take advantage of this 
source of hydroelectric power and built 
|a plant to supplement its steam plant. 
Up to the time of the World War the 
| United States imported from Chile most 
of the nitrates used in the making of 
explosives and fertilizer. The war in- 
creased the demand for nitrates, and the 
| war threatened the sea routes to South 
| America. 

Nitrate Production Planned 

The United States, therefore, took pos- 
session of the property of the power 
company with a view of making nitrogen 
on a large scale, and immediately began 
the construction of what is known as 
| Wilson Dam and what was designed to be 
a great nitrate plant. Then the war 
came to an end. The dam never has 
been completed, but the electric generat- 
ing plant has been enlarged by the Gov- 
ernment. The power generated is sold 
| to the original owner of the property. 
Issue Since 1919 

Since 1919 the disposition of this prop- 
erty has been an issue in Congress. Ef- 
| forts have been made to lease it, but 
| without success. In 1927 Congress passed 
a bill providing for Government opera- 
| tion of the fertilizer plant, with an ap- 
propriation of $20,000,000 for further ex- 
| periments. Power was to be sold to ad- 
jacent counties and States, to the extent 
| that they would take it, and transmission 
lines were to be constructed and power 
|sold wherever possible within a reason- 
able radius of Muscle Shoals. President 
Coolidge vetoed the bill. 


| Hoover Commission 

In 1931 Congress again passed a bill 
|for Government operation of the project, 
and this measure was vetoed by Presi- 
dent Hoover. In disapproving the bill, 
| President Hoover suggested the creation 
|of a commission to be appointed by the 
States of Alabama and Tennessee, with 
representation from the Department of 
| War and the national farm organizations. 
| Such a commission was named, and 
near the end of 1931 it presented a re- 
port, recommending that the properties 
be operated primarily for the production 
of fertilizer, and that the operation be 
conducted privately, with preference be- 
ing given to farmers’ organizations. 

Argument Against Power Plan 

At the same time the White House 
made public a report by Lieut. Col. M 
C. Tyler, Corps of Engineers, United 
States Army, who stated that the Gov- 
ernment plant at Muscle Shoals is not 
suitably located to serve as the main 
generating station of an extensive power 
system, 

“The construction of such an independ- 
ent system,” he said, “would be an eco- 
nomic waste, in that it would duplicate 
transmission facilities now ample to 
serve the region. It may be expected 
that the deficit from the construction of 
such a sysem, which will have to be met 
| by the Federal Treasury and by the gen- 
eral taxpayers, will largely exceed any 
savings from lower rates which may ac- 
crue to the limited local public served,” 

Proposals for Leasing 

Last year the House passed a bill pro- 
viding for the leasing of the properties, 
but it died with the expiration of the 72d 
ioe At the present session several 

easures have been introduced. 

7 resolution (H. J. Res. 38) was of- 
fered by Representative Taylor (Rep.), 
of La Follette, Tenn., for the creation 
of the “Muscle Shoals Corporation of the 
United States” to operate the Muscle 
Shoals plans for the producftion of fer- 
tilizer and electric power and to con- 
struct a plant for the generation of 
200,000 horsepower of electricity at Cove 
Creek. 

A bill (H. R. 139) was introduced by 
Representative May (Dem.), of Preston- 
burg, Ky., for the private operation, un- 
der lease, of the Muscle Shoals proper- 
ties for the production of fertilizer and 
the sale of surplus power by a board to 
be appointed by the President. Construc- 
tion of a dam at Cove Creek by the Gov- 
ernment would be authorized only after 
the execution of contracts with power op- 
|erators for sufficient revenues to pay the 
cost. 





| 


Other Proposals Made 

A bill (H. R. 1609) by Representative 
Hill (Dem.), of Montgomery, Ala., pro- 
vides for the leasing of the properties 
for fertilizer production, but prohibits the 
\leasing of power dams, plants and facil- 
ities. It would appropriate $20,000,000 
to begin *the construction of the Cove 
Creek Dam during 1933. The measure 
would create the “Muscle Shoals Corpora- 
tion of the United States,” which would 
be charged with the sale of power. 

Another bill (H. R. 1672), introduced 
by Representative McSwain. (Dem.), of 
Greenville, S. C., would create the “Ten- 
nessee Development Authority,” which 
would be empowered to issue bonds in 
the aggregate amount of $100,000,000 and 
to operate all the properties of the United 
States now or hereafter owned in the 
States of Alabama and Tennessee. 

The only measure introduced in the 
Senate is a resolution (S. J. Res. 4) by 
Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska. It 
would create the “Muscle Shoals Corpora- 
tion of the United States,” to operate 
the properties for the production of fer- 
ilizer and power. The resolution provides 
|for an appropriation of $10,000,000 to 
enable the corporation to begin immedi- 
ately to:carry out the proposed program, 
Of that sum, not more than $2,000,000 
would be made available to begin con- 
| struction of the Cove Creek Dam dure 
ing 1933, 
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Preside 


Government at Muscle Shoals, in the Ten- 
nessee River near Florence, Ala., originally 
built for production of nitrates for use in| 
war explosives and subsequently proposed RE 
to be used for the extensive production of 

fertilizer and electric power, thus becomes 
/the immediate center of interest in the 
| President’s program to eliminate what he 
terms “the human waste that results from 





Method by Which Muscle Shoals Properties 
Would Be Developed Is Laid Out in 
Bill Offered in Senate After 


Message by President 





message follows: 


To the Congress: 








[Continued from Page 1.1] 


“(3) The maximum generation of elec- 
tric power consistent with flood control 
and navigation. 

“(4) The proper use of marginal lands 

“(5) The proper method of reforestation 
of all lands in said drainage basin suit- 
able for reforestation. 

“(6) The most practical method of im- | 
proving agricultural conidtions in the val- 
leys of said drainage basin.” 

The House Committee on Military Af- 
fairs began hearings on the House bill, 
April 11, with Allison Williams, of Atlanta, ! 
Ga., and Members of the House as first 
witnesses. Chairman McSwain announced 
that the President had approved the bills 
in the course of two conferences aggregat- 
ing four hours; he declared there was no 
need of long hearings, as the record of 
past hearings runs to tens of thousands of 
pages. 


Proposal Is Endorsed 
By Members of Congress 


Later, however, Mr. McSwain said he 
had been asked to hear opponents of the 
bill and that the Committee would sit 
long enough to hear them. 


At the first session Representatives Mc- | 
Reynolds (Dem.), of Chattanooga, Tenn., | 
Ellzey ‘(Dem.), of Wesson, Miss., and 
Rankin (Dem.), of Tupelo, Miss., were 
among the witnesses. 

“I thank God,” said Mr. McReynolds, 
“that we now have in the White House 
a@ man who looks at this great project 
from a national rather than a sectional 
viewpoint. Congratulations are in order to 
you gentlemen who have labored so long 
for this, The people of the country owe 
you their thanks.” — 

Mr. Ellzey declared that “this is a glori- 
ous day in the history of our country.” 

“It marks a turning point in history,” 
said Mr. Rankin. “The building of trans- 
mission lines has been an issue in the 
past. This is a national resource and we 
should build lines to carry electricity to 


til we put our feet down and stop spend- 
ing on frozen projects.” 
Mr. Browning offered an amendment to 


the bill’ to authorize the construction of 
additional power plants after the Gov- 
ernment has made iong-term contracts 
with solvent companies for use of the 
power. 

The principal purpose of his amendment, 
he explained, is for the construction of a| 
$20,000,000 dam on the Tennessee River 
in northern Tennessee. . He said this proj- 
ect would be self-!iquidating and would not 
conflict with the sale of power generated 
at Muscle Shoals, 260 miles away. The} 
northern Tennessee plant, he said, would 
provide electricity for Louisville and Pa- 
ducah, Ky., and many communities in 
southern Illinois and adjacent States. 

Mr. O'Neal urged the Committee to pro- 
vide that the manufacture of fertilizer be 
made the principal object of the plant at 
Muscle Shoals. The bill as it stands, he 


| Said, does not specify that fertilizer should 


take preference over the sale of electricity, 
although the former would be more bene- 
ficial to farmers and would provide work 
for the unemployed. 


Utility Representatives 
Submit Suggestions 
Representatives of public utilities now 
serving the Tennessee Valley were heard | 
by the Committee, April 13 and 14. 
The first of these witnesses was W. L. 


& Southern Corporation, a group of six 
companies. They are the Tennessee Elec- 
tric Power Co., Alabama Power Co., Mis- 
sissippi Power Co., Georgia Power Co., 
South Carolina Power Co. and Gulf Power 
Co. of Florida. 

“We have been very happy to learn of 


the magnificent development plan for the | 


Tennessee Valley,” Mr. Willkie said. “We 
have also heard with gratification that 
President Roosevelt has no desire to im- 
pair the investments already in the valley, 
and we don’t believe the protection of our 


lack of planning.” 


Bills Introduced in 
|Both House ard Senate 


President Roosevelt’s recommendations in 


by Senator Norris and in the House by 


Mr, 


(Dem.), of Montgomery, Ala., picked by 


Almon (Dem.), of Tuscumbia, 


Ala., in whose district is located Muscle 


Shoals,, 


and Rankin (Dem.), of Tupelo, 


Miss.—are the climax of a movement for 


| the Norris resolution 


| 


' 


aie ; |der certain conditions, 
Willkie, president of the Commonwealth | +; make Muscle Shoals a governemtally- | 


Muscle Shoals development going back to 
the Nationa] Defense Act of June 3, 1916. 

Under terms of that act President Wil- 
son, Feb. 23, 1918, authorized construction 
cf the Wilson Dam at Muscle Shoals. That 
dam, extending from bank to bank of the 
Tennessee River at Muscle Shoals and 
crossing Jackson Island midstream, was 





| ness of a great national investment in the | 
| Tennessee Valley leads me to ask the Con- 


gress for 


| this project in the service of the people. 


| lis message of April 10—followed April 11) 
|by the introduction of bills in the Senate 


Representatives McSwain (Dem.), of} 
Greenville, Ala., chairman of the House 
|Committee on Military Affairs; Hill 


McSwain as sponsor of the House! 
measure; 


It is clear that the Muscle Shoals De- 


tential public usefulness of the entire 
Tennessee River. Such use, if envisioned 
in its entirety, transcends mere power de- 
velopment: it enters the wide fields of flood 
control, soil erosion, afforestation, elim- 


legislation necessary: to “enlist | 
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nt’s Message on Tennessee Valley 


HABILITATION of the Muscle Shoals development and the coordination of it 
with a wider plan for “a great National investment in the Tennessee Valley” | 
was proposed by President Roosevelt, April 10, in a special mesage to Congress. The | 





use, conservation and development of the 
natural resources of the Tennessee River 
drainage basin and its adjoining territory 
for the general social and economic wel- 


| fare of the Nation. This authority should 
velopment is but a smal] part of the po- | 


| to carry these plans into effect. 


ination from agricultural use of marginal | 


lands, and distribution and. diversification 
of industry. In short, this power develop- 
ment of war days leads logically to na- 
tional planning for a complete river water 


| shed involving many States and the future 


built of concrete, along with nitrate plants | 


numbers one and two in Colbert County, 
Ala. Ever since 1918, proposals respecting 
expansion or lease or other disposition of 
Muscle Shoals have been brought up be- 
fore Congress or the executive branch of 


| the Government. 


When, two years ago, Congress passed 
(S. J. Res. 49) to 
create a corporation to operate the Gov- 
ernment properties at or near Muscle 
Shoals and to authorize lease of them un- 
the purpose was 


operated plant for production and distri- 
bution of power and manufacture of fer- 
tilizer for sele to farmers at cheaper costs. 


Cost of Development 
Of Muscle Shoals Project 


President Hoover, in vetoing it, 
nounced unalterable opposition to setting 
the Government up in a business whose 
major purpose is to compete with private 
industry. He said it would invade the field 
of powers reserved to the States. 


;}ment, original cost $47,000,000, of which | 


lives and welfare of millions. It touches 
and gives life to all forms of human con- 
cerns. 

I, therefore, suggest to the Congress leg- 
islation to create a Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority—a corporation clothed with the 
power of government but possessed of the 
flexibili:y and initiative of a private en- 
terprise. It should be charged with the 


was indicated in President Hoover’s veto 
message of March 3, 1931. It runs this 
way: 

Wilson Dam and its hydroelectric equip- 


$10,000,000 may be charged off as appli- 


cable to navigation improvement of the} 


river. 


Steam power plant at Muscle Shoals, | 


original cost $12,000,000; value to be re- 


duced to $5,000,000 by charging off $7,000,- | 


CN for depreciation. 


Nitrate plants, quarries, etc., at Muscle 


Shoals, original cost 68,555,000; no valua- 
tion placed by President Hoover in that 
message. : 

In addition to these items of old prop- 


|; erty, the Norris resolution (S. J. Res. 49, 


an- | 


71st Congress, 3rd session) to create a cor- | 
poration for operation of the Government | 


properties at and near Muscle Shoals and 


|to authorize leasing of those properties 


He ar-| 


under certain conditions, proposed a trans- 
formation of the old Government war 


plant into a permanently operated Govern- 














the ultimate consumer.” |investments would impair that develop-|gued that the projegt would deprive the 

Mr. Rankin «said passage of the bill | ment.” | States of taxes, and Said there were many 
would give work to many unemployed and; Mr. Willkie expressed the belief that | other objections. 
in addition bring comfort to untold citi- inclusion of the Government distribution | 
zens. 

Mr. Williams urged protection for the | 
ultimate consumers of the power to be | 
generated, saying that the private corpo- ; 
rations will take advantage of the cheaper | 

















power and manufacture fertilizers for the 
C | farmers st lower costs. 
President Coolidge, who preceded him,} This proposal, which President Hoover 
































cf $400,000,000 of securities of 
companies. 

“The senior securities of our six South-' 
ern companies amount to $400,000,000,” 


the six | Congress te die in a pocket veto. 























electricity but might not pass on the 
savings to the consumers. 


Early Passage of Bill 
Culmination of Planning 


At a session, April 12, the Committee 
heard from witnesses favoring and op- 
posing the program. Advocates of the bill, 
including Representative Browning 
(Dem:), of Huntingdon, Tenn., and Ed- 
ward A. O'Neal, president of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, said that 
early passage of the bill would bring 
about the realization of a 12-year dream. 

Representatives Taber (Rep.), of Au- 
burn, N. Y., and Eaton (Rep.), of Wat- 
chung, N. J., appéared in opposition to 
the proposal. 

_ Mr. Taber said the Government now 
has about $140,000.000 tied up at Muscle 
Shoals and that about $125,000,000 more 
would he needed to complete the program. 

“The power loss,” he declared, “would 
be more than $1,000,000 a year and the 
fertilizer would ‘be a drug on the mar- 
ket.’ 

“He opposed the issuance of additional 
Government boncs, asserting that it would 
take money from the banks and industry 
and that the country can not recover “un- 


Emergency Grants 
To States for Relief 
Loans Announced by Recon- 
struction Corporation 


The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion has announced new loans for emer- 
gency-relief as follows: 


he said. “Every dollar of these was ap- 
proved at the time of issue by the public 
service commissions of the respective 
States. 

“Holders of these securities have writ- 
{ten us thousands of letters since the an- 
nouncement of this plan. I give as my 
deliberate judgment that if this plan is 
carried out the value of these securities 
eventually will be destroyed.” 

E. A. Yates, vice president of the Com- 
monwealth & Southern Corporation, told 
the Committee that construction of trans- 
mission lines as contemplated in the 
pending bill would be “a sheer waste of 
money.” He said the companies now 
serving the territory have a system of 
lines ample to absorb all power generated 
at Muscle Shoals or Cove Creek Dam, and 
added that the companies now have a 
large surplus 01 power in excess of pres- 
ent demands. 

Mr. Yates testified that the six elec- 
tric companies. now connected by trans- 
mission lines in the southern field serve 
1,678 communities in 196,000 square miles, 


} 


constituting 66 per cent of the area of | 


the six States in the Tennessee Valley. 
He said these companies serve 430,000 
customers, while there are 78 municipal 


plants with 50,000 customers in the same | 


area, 


Mr. Yates stated that 
cost of the proposed transmission line 
irom Muscle Shoals to Cove Creek is 
$6,000,000, and said that operation of the 
Cove Creek power plant in coordination 
with the companies now in the field would 
obviate any necessity for the new line. 

“We feel there is no need of building 
any transmission line,” Mr. Yates said. 
“To my mind it would be a sheer waste of 
money. A line built in this territory is 
ysimply duplication of existing facilities.” 


the estimated 


April 12 : | 
Indiana: For relief in four counties, In fluenc 2 On Rates 
$93,315. Previous loans for political sub- | For Power in Atlanta 


divisions, $3,952,260. 

Washington: 
ties, $8,600. Previous loans for political 
Subdivisions, $4,740,730. 


For relief in three coun- | 


Preston S. Arkwright, president of the 
Georgia Power Co., said that if the Gov- 
;ernment were to run a power line from 
|Muscle Shoals to Atlanta the present uni- 


Hawaii: For relief needs in the Terri-|formly low rate now effective in Georgia 
tory, $87,500. Previous loans for relief would be destroyed. If cheaper electricity 
purposes, $307,435. is served to consumers in that State, he 
Utah: For relief in one county, $1,300. 'said, the Government will have to give; = —-—=———___ RRR 
Previous loans for relief purposes, $2,-' service there at less than cost. 
567,789. / Mr. Arkwright also said the existing 
April 13 transmission lines already have a greater 
Ohio: Relief loans of $290,718 for 10 capacity than now required, and expressed 


political subdivisions. Previous loans for 
various political subdivisions, $15,280,175. 
Kentucky: Relief loans of $1,513,098 for 
113 political subdivisions. Previous loans 
to various political subdivisions, $5,201,759. 
Maryland: Loans for relief of $153,530 
for 10 counties. 
that State. 
Maine: Loans for relief of $15,000 for 
three political subdivisions. Previous loans 
to various political subdivisions, $112,740. 


First application from | 


| Opposition to the proposal for Government 
construction of new transmission lines. 
He also objected to the section providing 
for cancellation of contracts for power on 
two years’ notice, saying this would be 
unfair to those who might contract for 
power. 

Jame: A. Longley, vice president and 
chief engineer of the Tennessee Electric 
Power Co., said the proposed new trans- 
mission lines would destroy investments 


In every corner of the world, both here and overseas, 
wherever you find joy in life,’tis always “Luckies Please” 


Amalfi, Italy, gem of the Bay of Naples 





April 14 heretofore made in the last few years 

Nevada. Relief loan of $54,065 ifor five | 2™ounting to $59,000,000. He said his com- | 
counties. Previous loans for political |P@Y is well equipped to provide for ordi- { e 
subdivisions $206,567 }nary needs of its territory in the future. 
s sions $206,567. a ies 10: ‘ X 7 

Louisiana. Relief loan of $597,621 for| ‘Mr. Longley declared that the power { In 
56 parishes. Previous loans for political ;C°™Panies wish to cooperate with the Gov- 
subdivisions $7,602506, ernment in developing the Tennessee Val- 


Tilinois. Relief loan of $3,625,000 for 
Cook County. Previous loans for political 
subdivisions $48,463,621. 

Arizona. Relief loan of $196,135 for the 
State. Previous loans for the State $1,- 
250,666. 

Pennsylvania. Relicf loan of $5,000,000 
for 67 counties. Previous loans for po- 
litical subdivisions $29,929,875. 


Sales Tax on Luxuries 
is Defeated in Missouri 


Jefferson City, Mo.—Governor Park’s 
proposal for a sales tax on luxuries has 
been rejected by the State Ways and 
Means Committee. The Governor had 
‘declared it was “absolutely essential” to 


levy such a tax to shift part of the tax | 


burden from real estate. /The revenue was 
to have been used for support of the 
public schools and to relieve the counties 
from supporting the insane poor. 





Austin, Tex.—The House has finally re- 
jected a 
tax. 


bill proposing a general sales 





ley. but at the same time wish to protect 
their pruperties. He expressed the belief 
that surplus power developed at Muscle 
Shoals might be sold at the switchboard 
to companies which could find a market 
for it. and that this would not be detri- 
mental, 


Objection To Federal 


Sale of Fertilizer 


At the hearing April 14, Mr. Willkie 
offered to contract for taking the surplus 
power over his company’s transmission 


lines to sell at a price ta be fixed by the | 


Tennessee Authority. 
Charles J. Brand, secretary of the Na- 
tional Fertilizer Association, testified he 


that everybody wants! 


When smart folk gather along 
the mild and lovely Neapolitan 


the world over want a cigarette 


was in favor of President Roosevelt's plan | 


for developing the Tennessee Valley, which 
he regarded as a broad national vision, but 
that he is not in favor of the Federal 
Government's entering into the business 
of manufacturing fertilizer for commer- 
| cial purposes. He said he did not know, 
either, that the President is in favor of it. 
He agreed, however, that he is not op- 
posed to cxperimental manufacture not on 
a commercial scale. 


| The great water-power and nitrogen | 


that has Charactei...and 


Mildness. 


Lucky Strike’s unique Char- 


Riviera—how natural it is to 


see Luckies there ... for people 


sons—Character and Mildness 


—*“Luckies Please!” 


ment institution to produce and distribute | 


acter comes from the choicest 
of fine, flavorful tobaccos ... 
But more than that —there’s 


the mildness that’s imparted 


“Toasted”. For these two rea- 


also be clothed with the necessary power 
Its duty 
should be the rehabilitation of the Muscle 
Shoals development and the coordination 
of it with the wider plan. 

Many hard lessons have taught us the 
human waste that results from lack of 
planning. Here and there a few wise 
cities and counties have looked ahead 
and planned. But our nation has “just 
grown.” It is time to extend planning to 
a wider field, in this instance compre- 
hending in one great project many States 
directly concerned with the basin of one 
of our greatest rivers. 

This in a true sense is a return to the 
spirit and vision of the pioneer. If we 
are successful here we can march on, step 
by step, in a like development of other 
great natural territorial units within our 
borders. 


|Creek Dam with hydroelectric plant and 
transmission line to Wilson Dam, $41,- 
| 000,000, of which $5,000,000 might be re- 
garded as for navigation improvement and 
flood control on the Tennessee; proposed 
;canstruction of transmission lines for 
wholesale distribution of power within the 
transmission area, $40,000,000. 


Production of Fertilizer 
And Fertilizer Materials 


Authority” as a corporation to operate 
| Muscle Shoals, headed by a board of three 
directors serving 5, 10, and 15 years, re- 
spectively, their successors to serve 15-year 
terms. The Norris bill authorizes “all ap- 
propriations necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this act,” and authorizes the 
Board, when so directed by the President, 
te issue bonds for the payment of the cost 
of construction of any future dam, steam 
| plant, or other facility to be used in whole 
jor in part for the generation of hydro- 
'electric power. 





+ -| such fertilizers or 
The continued idle- | broadest duty of planning for the proper Y 


ESSEE 


te begin production of fertilizer and fer- 
tilizer ingredients. The House bills pro- 


| C06 of 40-year bonds at 3 per cent annual 
interest. The Norris bill also proposes con- 
struction of the Cove Creek Dam. 

The newly created Corporation would 
contract with commercial producers of 
fertilizer materials as 


may be needed in the Government's pro-| 
|} gram in excess of the production by Gov-| 


}ernment plants. The Norris resolution 
jadds to this provision, common to both 
| bills, an explanation fhat such contracts 
| may, be either for outright purchase by the 
| Government or only for payment of carry- 
ing charges on special materials manufac- 
| tured at the Government’s request for its 
program. 

The Corporation would arrange with 
|farmers or farm organizations for large- 
|scale pracical use of the new form of fer- 
| tilizers. It would cooperate in local ex- 
} perimental work. It would manufacture 
; fixed nitrogen at Muscle Shoals by using 
and modernizing existing plants or by “any 
| Other processes wise and profitable for fix- 
, ation of nitrogen.” 

To this the House bills add “for agri- 
cultural and military purposes,” which the 
Norris bill omits. 

All the bills declare it to be the Gov- 
ernment policy, so far as practicable, to 
| distribute all the surplus power generated 
}at Muscle Shoals equitably among the 
States, counties, and municipalities within 
; transmission distance. 

They also empower the Corporation to 
sell the surplus power not used in its op- 
‘erations to States, counties, municipalities, 
|corporations, partnerships, or individuals, 
fand contract for same not exceeding 30 
| years under the Norris bill, 20 years un- 
cer the House bills. In such sale of cur- 
‘rent preference would be given to States, 
| counties, municipalities, or cooperative or- 


| ganizations of citizens or farmers prima- | 


|rily for supplying electricity to their citi- 
|zens or members, 


The new bills create a “Tennessee Valley | 


Provisions for Sale 
Of Surplus Power 


| All contracts made with private com- 
panies or individuals for sale of power, 
| which power is to be resold for a profit, 
| would be subject to cancellation on two 
years’ written notice, if the power is needed 
| to supply demands of States or local sub- 
| divisions thereof. To this common provi- 
; Sion in the bills the Norris bill adds that, 
|to provide fullest possible use of electric 
light and power on farms the Corporation 


+ 


pose the issue of an aggregate of $50,000,- | 
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How Fertilizer Would 
Be Made and Elec- 
tricity Produced by 
New Development 


tive organization of citizens and farmers 
not organized for profit, or any two or 
more of them, agree to construct a trans- 
mission line to the Government generation 


place or main Government-owned trans- 
mission line, the Corporation is authorized 
to contract with them to sell them elec- 
tricity for a term not exceeding 30 years 
under the House bills and 40 years under 
the Norris bill. 

The House bills would authorize the Fed- 
eral Power Commission to determine the 
reasonable, just and fair price of any elec- 
tric power resold by a corporation or indi- 
vidual receiving from the Coproration sur- 
plus power not needed by the States, local 
subdivisions and other nonprofit organiza- 
tions, but the Norris bill vests the price 
determiantion in the board of the Ten- 
nessee Authority. 

There are other differences in the terms 
and language of the Norris bill and the 
House bills. 


Alabama Passes Laws 


For Power Development 


The Alabama Legislature, in special ses- 
siod—which, however, had been called for 
cther purposes—has just enacted into law 
three bills to allow cities, counties, and 
towns to purchase, construct, and operate 
power and light plants and electric transr 
mission lines. They became laws April 
6, when Governor Miller signed the bills. 

The new laws were explained by their 
sponsor, Representative Carmichael, as be- 
|Ing designed “to enable Alabama to take 
;acvantage of the huge development pro- 
|svam for Muscle Shoals as outlined: by 
President Roosevelt.” 
| Cities and counties are authorized to 
enter into contracts with each other for 
jthe construction and operation of plants 
and transmission lines, and may borrow 
money from the Reconstruction Finance ~ 
Corporation. They may build new plants 
;or buy existing. ones, if such a proposal 
|has been approved at an election in the 
| territory affected. 

An amendment providing that cities and 
;counties must acquire any existing plant 


The House bills, in addition to authority | shall be empowered, within reasonable dis- | by condemnation before engaging in the 


|for an immediate appropriation of $10,-|tance of any of its transmission lines, to, electric distribution business was defeated, 
| 000,000, of which $2,000,000 would be to|farms and small villages not otherwise It was asserted during the discussion on 
|enable beginning construction during the | supplied with electricity’ at reasonable|this proposal that protection should be 





when those tobaccos are 


beca USC 


plan would eventually destroy the value|had allowed a Muscle Shoals proposal by | vetoed, contemplated further adidtions to|calendar year 1933 of Cove Creek. Dam | rates, which is not in the other bills. 
2 the electric plant at Muscle Shoals costing | across Clinch River in Tennessee, with a 
The cost of the Muscle Shoals project | $9,000,000; proposed construction of Cove ' transmission line from Muscle Shoals, and! municipality, or other public or coopera- | Stock of the Alabama Power Company. 


The bills state that if any State, county, 





|given the 11,000 citizens of Alabama who 
| were said to hold $21,000,000 of preferred 














Copyright, 1933, The 
American Tobacco 
Company. 
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meg 10 | 
fack-to-the-land 
Trend Is Found 

y ToBe Subsiding 


Young People No Longer, 
Are Leaving Farms for 
;the City; Many Who Left 


Farms Are Returning 













[Continued from Page 1.] 
im_search of work. There is a sizeable | 
reverse movement from the cities to the 
farms for the same purpose. | 

‘In many cases city people, eager for life 
of farms, leave the cities to take up an 
o¢cupation which they think will be more | 
agreeable. To this group is added a num- 
ber of middle-aged men and women, most | 
of them with farm experience who annu- 


ally return to the farms because they have 
been shunted out of city occupations be- 
cause of their age. 

A. large part of the farm increase in| 
population during the last three years has 
been due to the fact that farm people have 
remained on the farms. There is a large 
natural increase of population in the 
farming communities and if conditions re- 
main as they are now, with few young 
people leaving, the farm population will 
continue to show a large increase during 
the next few years. 

Moverjent to Cities 


-Prior to the depression, the movement | 
away from the agricultural districts to the 
cities had decreased the farm population 
from 32,076,960 in 1910, the peak of farm 
pcpulation i nthis country, to 30,445,350 
in 1930, which was the lowest figure since 
1910. 

Wihe population of the cities and villages 
has increased so that the proportion of 
farm population dropped from one in every 
three persons in 1910 to one in every four 
in 1930. 

“At the same time that the farm popu- 
lation decreased, the number of farms also 
dzopped. The 1925 Census of Agriculture 
showed a decline compared with 1920, the 
first time in history that such a decline | 
has occurred. An additional reduction was | 
shown in the 1930 census, but the amount 
of land in farms increased 3.2 per cent 
frdm 1920 to 1930. 

The decline in the number of farms is 
cited by Dr. Manny as additional evidence | 
of the trend toward the cities. » He pointed 
out; however, that the wider use of ma- 
chinery in 1930 may have been a factor in 
the decrease. 

Counter Movement 

‘The movement to cities reached its peak 
in 1922, when 1,137,000 more persons left 
the farms than returned to them. The| 
largest number was in 1926, when 2,162,000 | 
migrated to the cities; but this was offset 
by a counter movement from the cities to 
the rural areas, so that the total loss of 
farm popuiation was only 907,000. 

‘In 1930, for the first time since the De- 
partment of Agriculture started making 
estimates of the farm population move- 
ment, the number of ‘persons going to the 
farms exceeded the number departing by 
17,000. There was a sufficient natural in- 
crease of farm population in that year 
tc make a net gain of population in the 
agricultural area 416,000. 

The year 1931 showed a continuation of | 
this trend, 214,000 more persons going from 
the cities to the farms than migrated from 
the farms. There was a net gain for the 
year from the natural increase of the farm 
population plus this accession from the 
cities, amounting to 656,000. The net gains 
dtring 1930 and 1932 offset all but 373,000 
or the 1,445,000 loss in farm population 
during the last decade. 

Subsistence Farming 

The latest population survey of the De- 
partment, that for the first three months 
of 1932, showed a net increase of 263,000 
in the farm population. On the basis of 
these figures it was estimated that the net 
gain last year would be equal to that of 
1931 and the loss of farm population dur- 
ing the decade 1920-1930 would be more 
than offset. The agricultural population 
at the end of the year is thought to have 
closely approached the previous high mark 
Of 32,077,000, the population of the farms 
on Jan. 1, 1910. 

In developed agricultural communities the 
back-to-the-farm movement has resulted 
in displacing a large number of tenants 
and: hired laborers. On the submarginal 
ferm lands, such as those found in certain 
cut-over forest areas, and in the hilly 
regions of the South, the return to the 
land has resulted in establishing subsist- 
ence farms for large numbers of families 
which otherwise would be forced to ask for 
relief from charity. 

Most of the striking changes in farm 
districts by the movement back to the 
land have occurred in poorer farming 
areas. New dwellings have been erected 
in many parts of the Appalachians and 
also in other lower-grade farm districts 
throughout the country. 


More Leisure on Farms 


The increased supply of labor which the 
farmward movement has brought has en- 
abled many farm families to have more 
leisure and to accomplish improvements 
on their farms which otherwise would 
have been impossible. 

Recreational facilities have been made 
more necessary in the rural districts be- 
cause of the greater number of young peo- 
ple who have remained on the farms, as 
well as because of those who have re- 
turned. Agricultural Extension workers 
report that this phase of the present situ- 
ation is extremely important. However, 
the retention of a larger number of young 
people in the farming districts has in- 
cfeased the amount of talent. which is 
afailable for community welfare develop- 

ents. 

sFamilies returning to the farms and 

inging with them young children have 
adéded to the difficulties of providing suf- 
ffient school facilities in many rural com- 
ngunities. 

{Transfer of many thousands of people 
who would normally be in the cities has 

had the effect of reducing the market 

fér farm products. This is somewhat off- 

it because persons moving to the farms 

f¥equently increase their consumption of 
fQod. 

‘ Effect on Production 





*Despite the increase in the number of 
férms and labor supply, the production 
major commodities is not thought to 
fmve been materially increased. The 
eater supply of labor, combined with the 
hagh price of machinery, has caused labor 
tg be used somewhat less efficiently, and it 
im probable that production per man has 
fgllen. 
oduction of truck crops, poultry, and 
Ghiry products will probably be affected 
naost by the movement to the land. Many 
ple in metropolitan areas have moved 
suburbs and are raising farm products. 
any of the older people who have re- 
twirned to the farms will probably remain | 
Pécause of the fact that it is much harder 
f@ them to find employment in industry | 
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than for younger people. 
able that some of the younger persons who 
have returned to the farms will remain 
because of acquiring farm property. 
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SHOULD SOVIET RUSSIA BE RECOGNIZED? 


Excerpts From Senate Debate Disclose Contrary Views: Opposing Diplomatic Relations as Opening Door to Propaganda Danger- | 


ous to American Institutions; and Favoring Proposal as Sustaining People’s Right to Choose Their Own Government 


The question of recognition by the 
United States of Soviet Russia was 
brought up in the Senate April 12 by 
Senator Robinson (Rep:), of Indiana. 
Mr. Robinson stated that renewed ef- 
forts are being made at this time to 
effect recognition. 

Excerpts from the discussion fol- 
low: 

Mr. ROBINSON (Rep.), of Indiana. 
Mr. President, conditions prevail in the 
United States today which are unparal- 
leled in the history of the republic. 
Misery, want, suffering, and even star- 
vation stalk throughout the length and 
breath of the land. With the possible 
exception of China and India, I doubt 
whether economic .conditions are worse 
at this moment in any other country on 
the face of the globe. 

In the midst of this momentous sit- 
uation, the demand for immediate rec- 
ognition of the Russian Government 
intrudes, and advocates of such a policy 
are insistent on their demands that it 
be given immediate attention, notwith- 
standing the fact that any cursory an- 
alysis of the situation is bound to re- 
veal the fact that the Russian question 
is utterly remote and extraneous to so- 


lution of the problems which con- 
front us. 
Everybody knows that in normal 


times not more than 7 per cent of our 
production is sold abroad, and a com- 
paratively small part even of this 7 
per cent is sold to Russia. How any 
unprejudiced mind, therefore, could con- 
ceive that recognition of the Soviet Re- 
publics would in the slightest degree 
remedy our economic situation here is 
‘ difficult, if not impossible, to under- 
stand. 


But propaganda is afloat on all sides, 
perhaps never more insistent than now, 
urging that we should go into imme- 
diate partnership with the Soviets at a 
moment when the most momentous 
problems that ever have confronted the 
American people cry out for the best 
thought and the promptest. action the 
Government can provide. 


Policy of the Soviets 
The entire policy of the present Rus- 
rian Government is subversive to the 
rest of the world. The Soviets have no 
regard for solemn treaties, frankly 
avowing that they will sign any pact 
that will further their interests with 


the unconcealed intention to violaté 
it as soon as self-interest has been 
served. 


The child is father to the man and 
the Moscow Government is the father 
to the Third International. No one 
disputes that fact. It is admitted by 
the Moscow masters themselves, and 
the entire purpose of the Third Inter- 
national is to destroy in any manner 
possible, all other governments of the 
earth. 

Great Britain recognized the Soviet 
Government and_ shortly aftreward, 
discovered in London the same sort of 
Soviet plottings that China unearthed 
in Harbin. Consequently, it became 
necessary to break off diplomatic re- 
lations. 


Action of Other Nations 


Subsequently, another effort was 
made to get along with them and be- 
cause of the high-handed disregard 
for international law which the Com- 
munistic Government displayed re- 
cently with reference to British sub- 
jects, the Ambassador of Great Britain 
to that country was. recalled, and 
within the past 10 days, the House of 
Commons, by a vote of 347 to 48, de- 
termined to impose an embargo qn all 
Russian trade in reprisal for the ar- 
rest of British engineers in Russia. In 
other words, Great Britain found that 
trade with Russia was a _ positive 
handicap rather than an advantage. 

France was forced to demand the 
recall of the Soviet Ambassador from 
Paris. Mexico and practically every 
other nation has had similar unhappy 
experiences with that benighted land. 

It is a matter of common knowledge 
that Germany and Japan, as well as 
the United States, have been forced to 
deport communist conspirators acting 
in the name of organized tyranny that 
holds 150,000,000 Russians in virtual 
slavery today. 

It is estimated that the total num- 
ber of members of the Communist 


Party in that land is not to exceed 
500,000, and in the most tyrannical 
fashion they wield the lash over the 


other 150,000,000. 
Alleged Propaganda 


In the face of these facts, it is pass- 
ing strange that anyone in America 
should urge official recognition of that 
system. 

At the present time, representatives 
of the Moscow masters are busily en- 
gaged all over this country in creating 
dissension and dissatisfaction among 
our people. They are violently op- 
posed to our philosophy, and day and 
night are working industriously to 
overthrow our Government. 

That is the situation under present 
conditions. What would it be if they 
were officialy recognized? What would 
recognition mean? 

Well, in the first place they would 
have an elaborate embassy located in 
Washington, fully staffed, entitled to 
many immunities, and this machinery 
would unqtestionably be used as the 
central point for carrying on their ad- 


mitted efforts to destroy the American 
Republic. 

In the Soviet Embassy here, the 
seditious concoction would be brewed 
and from this embassy would emanate 
to all points of the United States, the 
vicious propaganda calculated. to 
poison American public opinion 
against our own institutions. 

Dangerous as their activities are to 


our peace and welfare under present 
conditions, they would be infinitely 


“worse if conducted under the official 


cloak of American recognition. That 
has been the experience of other lands. 
In other words, we would be simply 
placing a gun in their hands with 
which to shoot us. 


Religious Intolerance 
I refuse to go into official partner- 


- ship with any such concern, and I am 


not a little surprised that it would be 
seriously proposed. The fact is indis- 
putable, that the Sdviets have under- 
taken to abolish both religion and the 
family. Here again, we may safely 
rely on the language of their own 
leaders. 


Religious persecution is the order of 
the day there, nor is any religion im- 
mune. All are proscribed, and the ef- 
fort to dignify atheism as a national 
religion for the Russian people is un- 
concealed. 


The family as an institution has all 
but disappeared. Children are sepa- 
rated from parents; wives are separated 
from husbands; marriage is debauched 
and divorce is worse than a travesty. 


They have undertaken to abolish 
God and have destroyed the family, 
and over these accomplishments the 
Moscow masters gloat with satisfaction 
and glee. 


These two institutions, religion and 
the family, held sacred by Americans 
everywhere, have been trodden under 
foot and practically abolished. 

Mr. President, who would wish to 
have the American people go into 
partnership, through the channels of 
diplomatic relations, with a system like 
that? : 

Conscription of Labor 

Free labor» has been practically an- 
nihilated over there. In January, 1931, 
an official ukase of the Soviet Govern- 
ment of Russia conscripted all labor 
needed in the railroad service. All de- 
partments, enterprises, and administra- 
tions were ordered to report the names 
of all persons having railway experi- 
ence within 10 days, and to dismiss 
such employes with two weeks pay and 
orders to report to the Soviet Railway 
Administration. 

Criminal proceedings, it was an- 
nounced, would be taken against per- 
sons who tried to evade such service, 
and employers who assisted in such 
concealment. The entire mobilization 
had to be finished by March 1. This 
order is printed in the Soviet official 
press. Yet the Soviet authorities and 
their mouthpieces in the United States 
who persistently attempt to conceal the 
true character of the Moscow despotism 
by impudent lying will continue to deny 
that labor is conscripted in Soviet Rus- 
sia. 

It is no wonder American labor op- 
poses most vigorously any official recog- 
nition being extended by our Govern- 
ment. 

But notwithstanding all known facts 
to the contrary. some Americans insist 
on contending that recognition would 
be a good thing for us economically. 

Well, in the first place, trade has been 
going on with Russia on quite a large 
scale for a number of years and it has 
brought no noticeable economic benefit 
to us. The truth is, when we do trade 
with that country, Russia demands cash 
from us on our purchases and long- 
time credit on what she buys. This, 
notwithstanding the fact that on for- 
mer occasions she has deliberately re- 
pudiated her financial obligations to 
our people; and the present Soviet 
Government insists that a treaty is only 
a “scrap of paper,” to be violated when- 
ever her own self-interest suggests such 
action. 

The truth is Russia owes every na- 
tion with whom she has dealt. Italy, 
England, France, Germany, the United 
States—all tell the same story. 


Trade Relations 


And even granting for the sake of 
argument, though I do not admit its 
truth, that trade relations might be 
stimulated, how would we be advan- 
taged if we pay out cash to them and 
extend credit for their purchases Here? 
That they expect such an arrangement 
is admitted by their own leader. 

Up to this hour we have steadfastly 
turned our faces against recognition. 
Most of us have come to believe that 
attitude to be our settled policy. It was 
formulated in the latter part of Wood- 
row Wilson's administration. 


Herbert Hoover adopted the 
policy throughout his administration. 

Now, in the course of events, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt is the Chief Executive 
of the Nation, and from all sides the 
propagandists are urging a change in 
this sound American policy. 

Indeed, broad intimations are heard 
to the effect that President Roosevelt 
is not unfriendly to the proposed 
change. 

It is fervently to be hoped that the 
rumors are not well founded. In the 
midst of all our troubles it is the de- 
vout wish of the American people that 
executive concentration be directed to 


Same 


1 eeeeenemeeneeeeeemennienestinemnmeeies 


A large number of the new farm resi- 


dents will be lost to agriculture with the 
return of better times. 
influence many of the younger farm group 
to return to the cities so that a large in- 
crease in the cityward movement may oc- 
cur within a few years. 


They may also 


Rural Handicraft 
Another class of persons who will return 


te the town and cities when conditions are 
better is the group of farmers who had 
retired to the towns, but have been forced 
tc return to active farm work. 


Handicraft manufactures in many of the 


rural sections have increased remarkably 
during the, last three years. 
farmers in many cases now grinding their 
own wheat and becoming more self-suffi- | migrants 


Not only are 


It is also prob-cient in regard to food products, but in 
;some sections, particularly in the South, 
there has been a noticeable increase in 


home manufacture of furniture, baskets, 
homespun cloth, rugs, pottery and other 
handicraft products which until the last 
three years had been rapidly decreasing. 


Dr. Manny reported that on a recent 


visit to Knoxville, Tenn., he observed that 
about one-third of 
farmers’ 
products for sale, 


the farmers in the 


market there had 





Fewer Visas Granted 


To Intending Immigrants 


Only 325 visas were granted by Ameri- | 
can consuls in February to intending im-| 


from countries outside 


| Western Hemisphere. 


handicraft 
He also stated that he 
cbserved a large sale of such products 
in several other markets in the South. 


the 





the solution of our domestic difficulties. 

But regardless of what may be in the 
presidential mind, I shall personally, 
with whatever humble ability I may 
possess, do everything in my power to 
prevent Russian recognition. 

I refuse to lend my sanction to a 
partnership with a group of conspira- 
tors who openly avow that one of their 
chief objectives is the destruction of the 
Government under which I live, and to 
which I owe my allegiance. 

Mr. BORAH (Rep.), of Idaho. Mr. 
President, I do not intend to take the 
time of the Senate to discuss generally 
the question of the recognition of Rus- 
sia. I have been an advotate of that 
policy for many years and have ex- 
pressed myself on the subject so often 
that I could but reiterate what I have 
heretofore said. 

No one has stated the proposition ot 
the recognition of Russia more briefly 
and yet more comprehensively than ex- 
Governor Smith, of New York. In an 
editorial appearing in his magazine, the 
New Cutlook, in the April number of 
1933, he discusses the subject, as I say, 
briefly but convincingly. I read only 
one paragraph. 

“Russian propaganda in this and 
other countries is also offered as a rea- 
son against recognition. I don’t know 
how widespread Russian propaganda is, 
and I don’t believe anyone else knows. 

In fact, there is considerable doubt as 
to whether the Russian Government 
actually is attempting to undermine 
other governments. If so, I am not afraid 
of what it will accomplish here.” 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. There 
should be no doubt about the Russian 
Government undermining other gov- 
ernments or attempting it. They ad- 
mit it. I have just quoted from the 
thesis of the Twelfth Plenum of last 
November, the statement by both Jo- 
seph Stalin and the quotation of the 
thesis itself, showing that is what they 
are doing. 


Sees No Interference 


Mr. BORAH. I am aware, Mr. Presi- 
dent, of the supposed statements re- 
ferred to by the Senator from Indiana, 
but I express my belief, based upon 
as thorough Investigation as I have ' 
been able to give to the subject, that 
there has never been since Mr. Stalin 
became dictator of the Russian Gov- 
ernment any attempt whatever upon 
the part of the Soviet Republic to in- 
terfere with the governmental affairs 
of the United States or to seek by prop- 
aganda to interfere with the govern- 
men‘al affairs of this country. 

Mr. Stalin well said, the Russian peo- 
ple have their own task to perform, 
their own problem to solve, and the 
best way for them to demonsfrate that 
communism is a success, to satisfy the 
remainder of the world, is to demon- 
strate that it is a success in Russia, 
and that they will give their entire at- 
tention and consideration to that mat- 
ter. 

In my opinion, the charge that the 
Soviet Government is seeking to un- 
dermine or destroy our Government is 
an exploded and absurd proposition. 


Fears No Propaganda 


Mr. President, tne fear as to the 
effect of propaganda in the United 
States is based upon the supposition 
that the intelligence, character, and 
patriotism of the people of the United 
States are matters of grave doubt. It 
is my belief that if you would empty 
the entire amount of propaganda which 
is supposed to be gathered upon the 
borders *of the United States into the 
laps of the people of the United States 
it would not have the slightest effect 
upon the thought and purpose of the 
people of the United States or their 
loyalty to our Government. The people 
of the United States are perfectly ca- 
pable of reading, reflecting, and thinkihg 
over the different propositions which 
are presented to the world in d‘fferent 
ways and of determining for themselves 
what is wise and what is not. 

If I did not believe in the intelli- 
gence and the patriotism of the people 
of the United States, I might Le afraid 
that they would be misled by propa- 
ganda of that kind; but as I do believe 
in their intelligence and patriotism I 
have no such fear whatever. I am not 
willing to base our f6reign policies upon 
the theory that our own people are 
weaklings susceptible to every intellec- 
tual wind that blows. 


Effect of Recognition 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I sup- 
pose the Senator from Idaho thinks it 
would be a perfectly fine thing to have 
a Russian Embassy established in 
Washington, which could he used as a 
center for propaganda lcoking to the 
destruction of American institutions? 
If one would assume, for the sake of 
argument—trying to agree with the 
Senator from Idaho, though I do not 
agree with, him at all—that the Ameri- 
can peoplé could take care of them-:’ 
selves, what possible advantage could 
come from having this propaganda 
constantly spread through the length 
and breadth of the land? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the fact 
of having an embassy established here 
would not aid or facilitate the Russians 
spreading propaganda in the United 
States in any substaniial respect what- 
ever. One can purchase for 5 cents 
any information he desires about 
Russia. 

No such literature is being denied the’ 
people of the United States. They 
know precisely what is going on in 
Russia; they know ail that is going on 
so far as information can be carried by 
any kind of propaganda, pro or con 


In 21 countries 
with a maximum total allotment of 14,838 


and 153 to nonpreference aliens, the De- 
partment of State announced April 11. 
This represents an under issue of 98 per 
cent. 

From remaining countries whose annual 
quotas amount to 5,448 visas, only 72 were 
issued. 

From Canada 197 were granted as com- 


pared with 2,272 in February, 1929, the last | 


normal fiscal year. From Mexico 112 were 
granted against 4,174 in February, 1928, 


| which was the same month for the last 
|/normal fiscal year, 


To natives of Cuba 
13 visas were given. 

“The above results,” states the Depart- 
ment, “have been accomplished by consuls 
of the United States in the enforcement 
of existing provisions of law in the light 
of present economic conditions.” 


Mr. Stalin’s biography has been written 
by friendly: persons and _ circulated 
throughout the United States. There 
is constantly appearing in the newspa- 
pers all news about Russia; there 1s 
constantly appearing the side presented 
by the Russian people themselves; the 
arguments, pro and con, upon the Rus- 
sian question and communism are 
constantly presented throughout the 
United States. 

There is no attempt, in any way of 
which I know, to prevent the circula- 
tion of any facts or arguments as to 
the wisdom or unwisdom of the great 
experiment in Russia or any circum- 
stances touching Russian life or condi- 
tions in Russia. 


Purposes of the Soviets 


Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. If the 
Senator will yield again, the frank pur- 
pose of the Soviet government in Rus- 
sia is to destroy, with others, the Amer- 
ican system and the American form of 
government. 


If that be true—and they admit it is 
true; they admitted it no further back 
than last November in the proceedings 
of the 12th plenum and Mr. Stalin him- 
self admitted it, and I think, again in 
January of this very year, two months 
ago, Stalin made a statement to the 
same effect, that their purpose is to 
destroy the American government and 
the American system of government 
and American institutions—what possi- 
ble reason is there for our going ‘into 
official partnership with them? 

What do we get out of it? 
what I should like to know. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not concede the 
Senator’s contention, in the first place, 
that they have any intention of de- 
stroying the Government of the United 
States. Whatever else may be said of 
the leaders in Russia, they are far too 
wise to entertain any such thought. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. They 
admit that they have. I have read it 
here from their own statements. 

Mr. BORAH. They have no inten- 
tion of destroying the Government of 
the United States and they know per- 


That is 


- fectly weli that they could not destroy 


the Government of the United States if 
they should undertake to do so. How 
are they going to destroy it? Are they 
going to land an army or are they going 
to seduce our own into their belief? 
One or the other must be chosen, I 
suppose.. I fear neither and neither 
will be undertaken. 


I have no fear of their landing an 
army, even if their ambassador were 
here. And I have no fear of their prop- 
aganda though it come in carload lots. 

Mr. LONG (Dem.), of La. Is there 
not more danger of this country being 
destroyed by 1 per cent of the people 
owning 80 per cent of the wealth than 
there is of a Russian army destroying 
it? 


Gov. Smith Quoted 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I do not 
want to get into a discussion of that 
question, because I do not wish, by dis- 
cussing the Soviet question, to delay the 
consideration of the bill which is now 
before the Senate. 


Mr. President, I was reading from 
Governor Smith—and I would much 
prefer to read from the governor than 
to discuss the question myself. His ar- 
ticle in the New Outlook continues: 

“If so, I am not afraid of what it will 
accomplish here. There were orators spout- 
ing in Union Square when I was a boy, 
long before communism was heard of, and 
At 
that time the fear was that the Socialists 
would overthrow the Government. As long 
as we stick to our fundamental principles 
of free speech and a free press, as a safety 
valve for the more excited and explosive 
elements in the community, we need have 
no fear of foreign propaganda. “he Rus- 
sians have plenty to do at home.” 

Mr. President, there was a time when 
we had more confidence in the charac- 
ter and loyalty of our own people and 
when we were more tolerant in permit- 
ting other peoples to work out their 
own problems and have whatever form 
of government they desired. 


before socialism became respectible. 


It will be remembered—I think it was 
in April, 1792 or 1793—that Washington 
sent word to his Cabinet to convene in 
Cabinet session. He advised them that 
he was going to consider the question 
of the recognition of the improvised 
revolutionary government of France. 


Instances French History 


At the time that note was sent out 
the government of France consisted of 
what was known as the Committee of 
Public Safety, at the head of which was, 
first Danton, and afterward Robes- 
pierre. These men held in their con- 
trol the life and property of every man, 
woman, and child in France. Under 
these circumstances Washington called 
his Cabinet together to consider the 
question of recognizing the government 
of France as it then existed. 

At that table sat Alexander Hamilton, 
one of the most powerful intellects in 
the history of governments. At that 
table sat Thomas Jefferson, the great- 
est political philosopher in all the his- 
tory of the world. Such was the Cab- 
inet and such were the forces and in- 
fluences with which they had to con- 
tend in passing upon the question be- 
fore them. Yet after less than one 
hour of discussion the Cabinet’ deter- 
mined to recognize the Committee of 
Public Safety or the government of 
France, as it then was. 


When President Washington was 
asked why he would recognize a gov- 
ernment in whose principles he utterly 
disbelieved, he stated that it was a 


‘Telephone Accounting Plan 


there were issued 200 visas under the pref- | 
; erence provision of the immigration laws, | 


Commerce Commission, effective Jan. 


Protests were made on behalf 


New Hampshire, 


and the District of Columbia. 


Milo R. Maltbie, chairman of the New 


Protested by Nine States 


Objections to certain features of the 
uniform system of accounts for telephone 
companies as prescribed by the Interstate 
a, 
1933, were presented April 13 at a hearing 
before Commissioner Joseph B, Eastman. | 
of the 
States of California, Maryland, Missouri, 
New York, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, Washington, and Wisconsin 


bloody road over which France was 
traveling to democracy, but it was the 
only road over which she could ever 
reach a democratic form of government. 
When finally the time came, some 
years afterward, that England felt it 
necessary to recognize the Government 
of France, Charles James Fox called 
attention to the fact that they would 
have done better to have followed the 
great western leader, George Washing- 
ton, and to have recognized the French 
Government years previously. 


Japan and Russia 


We are told that a great many of the 
countries which have recognized Rus- 
sia have had difficulties and that the 
recognition program has not been satis- 
factory. It reminds me to recall while 
we read of difficulties we also read 
that year after year they enlarge their 
trade agreement with Russia. 


Only lately have important treaties 
been concliided with France and Po- 
land. I venture the opinion that the 
controversy which is now going on be- 
tween Great Britain and Russia will 
finally result in an enlarged trade 
agreement between those countries. 


Japan recognized Russia several years 
ago and in a public statement made 
the other day by her Premier said 
that the relationship of the two coun- 
tries had been entirely satisfactory 
since the recognition. , 


There always will be disturbances in 
the relations between governments, 
whether there is a full recognition or 
partial ‘recognition or no recognition; 
but the governments which have rec- 
ognized Russia, with one single ex- 
ception, have continued in that re- 
lationship. 


However, suppose we put aside all 
the questions of immediate benefit and 
judge the situation from the world 
condition of affairs. We are now about 
to engage in a world economic con- 
ference. How are we going to adjust 
world. economic affairs and leave out 


Russia? We now have going on inter- 
mittently in Geneva a disarmament 
conference. 


How are we going to disarm with- 
out taking into consideration Russia? 
How are we going to establish peace 
throughout the world with one sixth 
of the earth’s surface outside of the 
family of nations? How are we going 
to establish an increased price of 
world commodities without taking into 
consideration the greatest natural 
wealth and productive power in the 
world today outside of the United 
States, and that is Russia? 

How can we adjust any of these 
questions, peace or armaments or eco- 
nomic recovery, without this great 
country which occupies one-sixth of 
the earth’s surface? How can we re- 
store economic solidarity and adjust 
the problems which are driving the 
whole world to misery and ruin and 
leave out Russia? 

It is not because Russia stands in 
such need of recognition and not of 
any particular advantage to the people 
of the United States that we need 
argue this, but I ask in all sincerity 
of the advocates of the World Court, 
of the League of Nations, those who 
hope something may come of the 
economic conference, of the disarma- 
ment program, how can you hope to 
achieve ultimate and _ final success 
without considering the Russian peo- 
ple and the Russian Government? 

How can you win world peace, how 
can you restore amity and confidence 
among the nations if you leave out 
160,000,000 people in posession of one- 
sixth of the earth, and of the greatest 
undeveloped wealth on the globe? 
You meet Russia at every move. You 
may ignore her, but at the disarma- 
ment conference, at the economic 
conference, at every gathering where 
men meet to solve the world’s prob- 
lems, there is Russia. We can not 
avoid taking her into consideration. 
Why not, therefore, meet her as one 
of the family of nations, and by doing 
so greaily advance the solutions of the 
problems for which the world anx- 
iously awaits? 


Comparison With Napoleon 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. 
President, there is no analogy as I 
see it at all betwen the French Revo- 
lution and the Russian situation to- 
day. The French Revolution ran its 
.or a few years. Napoleon ap- 
peared and took the matter in hand 
and the ideals of the French Revolu- 
tion disappeared instantly. Napoleon 
set up His own ideals which were far 
more conservative than those of any 
country in Europe. 

He undertook to set up a most 
conservative throne and found a most 
conservative dynasty and did every- 
thing he could to get the good will of 
the leaders of the various governments 
all over the world. He did not de- 
liberately attempt by radical philos- 
ophy to undermine other governments. 
Then, of course, followed recognition, 
and then followed a system of official 
intercourse with other nations. Diplo- 
matic relations were re<@ ablished. 

When Russia gets to the point where 
she is willing to look after her own 
business and permit America to attend 
to hers, to have the kind of govern- 
ment she wants in her own country 
and permit America to enjoy the kind 
of government Americans desire here, 
then I shall be willing to recognize 
officially that government; but until 
that is done I shall not be willing. 


both intrastate and interstate. 


| when the companies will be heard. 


: | 


Department Regrouping 


ments, boards, 


York Public Service Commission, read .a| be made. 


brief setting forth objections to the sys-| 
tem. He stated that only 10 to 15 per cent | vested in eight major divisions, including 
lof telephone business is interstate, but| executive, State, audit and control, treas- 
/ that the Federal Commission’s order has/ ury, law, education, pubrre works, and com- 


the effect of controlling the fiscal affairs merce and industries. 


25 


| of all the properties of the companies, 


The hearing was continued to June 14, | 


| Is Arranged in Indiana | 
Indianapolis, Ind.—Details of a plan for | 
| grouping more than 100 State depart- | 


bureaus and institutions, 
|under authority of an act of the 1933 
| Legislature, were announced April 12 by | 
Governor McNutt, who estimated that sav- | 
| ings of about $3,000,000 a year will thus 


The government of the State will be | 








Reform Proposed 


In Capital Set-up 
Of Rail Systems 


Further Loans to Carriers by 
R. F. C. Would Require 
That Salaries of Execu- 
tives Also Be Reduced 


Reorganization of the capital structure 
of railroads and reductions in the salaries 
of railroad executives would be required 
before the making of any additional loans 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, under the provisions of,an amend- 
ment offered by Senator Dill (Dem.), of 
Washington to the pending bill (S. 1094), 
which would authorize the Corporation to 
purchase preferred stock, bonds or de= 
) bentures of insurance companies. 
Conferences have continued on framing / 
| proposed legislation to set up a Federal 
|railroad coordinator. The Secretary of 
|Commerce, Daniel C. Roper, announced, 
April 12, that a committee was working, 
at the request of President Roosevelt, to 
draft a composite measure from the four 
| Principal bills which had been discussed 
with the President. 

Members of Committee 

The committee includes—in addition to 
Secretary Roper—the Secretary of the 
| Treasury, William H. Woodin; Joseph B. 
Eastman, member of the Interstate Com- 
;|merce Commission; Representative Ray- 
|burn (Dem.), of Bonham, Tex., chairman 
oz the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce; Dr. Walter M. W. 
Splawn, special counsel for the House Com- 
mittee, and Senator Dill, who is chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
announced, April 12, that Prof. A. A. 
|Berle, of Columbia Universityp has been 
appointed as special assistant on railroad 
matters to the Corporation’s board of di- 
rectors. 
| Reorganization of Railroads 

Senator Dill’s amendment to the insur- 
ance bill provides that the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation shall make no loans. 
tc a railroad “for the purpose of paying 
interest on funded debts, taxes, or wages 
| to regular employes not employed of new 
| construction, deferred maintenance, or new 
equipment, until the railroad corporation 
making application for loan— 

“(1) Has provided that for a period of 
at least two years no Official, executive 
officer, or employe of the railroad shall 
receive a salary greater than $25,000 per 
year. and 

“(2) Until the Interstate Commerce 
|Commission shall have fixed the amount 
;of capital stock and bonded indebtedness 
|of the railroad and the number of vice 
| presidents and executive officers which, in 
| the opinion of the Commission, will enable 
| the railroad thereafter to provide for its 
| own capital needs without additional loans 
|for interest on funded debts, taxes, or 
| wages to regular employes and also until 
| the railroad has complied with such find- 
| ings; 








Reduction of Stock ‘ 
| “Provided, that if the amount of stock 
jand bonded indebtedness of the railroad 
| fixed by the Commission is less than the 
;}amount outstanding, then the railroad 
|may reduce its stocks and bonds to that 
}amount either by agreement of its secur- 
ity holders or by proceedings under the 
| provisions of Section 77 of the Bankruptcy 
| Act of March 3, 1933. 

“Loans under this subsection shall be 
|made for such period as the Commission 
|may fix, but not to exceed fifteen years, 
and shall constitute a preferred security 
|of the railroad.” 





Broad Utilities Inquiry 
Is Proposed in Illinois 


| Chicago, Ill—Plans to make “the most 
thorough investigation of utility rates” 
}ever undertaken in the State of Illinois 
| were announced here April 10 by B. F. 
|Lindheimer, chairman of the Illinois 

Commerce Commission. He said the 
|Commission will seek legislation giving it 
| broader powers over utility rates. 
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Federal Action 
Assists Detroit 
Bank Situation’ 


First Steps ‘of Program 
For Rehabilitation Are 
Worked Out as R. F. C. 


Advances Loan 


Detroit, the city whose banking troubles 
were the prelude of the national banking) 


holiday, has worked out the first steps of 
the rehabilitation plan. 


All steps necessary to provide the cash 
for actual paying out of 40 per cent of the 
deposits in the old defunct banks, the per- | 
centage promised by the Government when 
the restoration work first started, had been 
completed April 14, according to the Re- 
construction ‘Finance Corporation. 


Sale of Assets Approved 


Sale of $131,201,000, of the assets of the 
ola banks to the new National Bank of 
Detroit was approved April 13 by the 
United States District Court. Another $10,- 
060,000 was loaned to the two old banks} 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion on April 12, and Jesse H. Jones, Direc- 
tor of the Corporation, said that this sum 
would be sufficient to enable paying out 
of 30 per cent of the old deposits in addi- | 
tion to the 10 per cent already made avail- | 
able. 

Paying out will not begin for another | 
week, perhaps, but at the Corporation the 
40 per cent has been termed “made avail- 
able” since the new bank plan was first 
laid down. Only time was necessary to) 
complete the transaction, which already 
had been mapped, it is explained, and the| 
time was relatively short in comparison | 
with that which, without the emergency 
help of the Government, would have been 
necessary to liquidate or reorganize the 
closed banks. | 

Meanwhile, the Department of Justice 
is continuing to investigate possible crim- | 
iral aspects of the Michigan banking situ- | 
ation. Atterney General Cummings said | 
on April 13 that he expected a long inquiry) 


| cant effect, beneficial or otherwise, unless 


|amounts of lubricating oil to the fuel | 
' tends to increase the rate of carbon forma- 
, tion. Most of the products added to make 





and that so far nothing had been revealed | 
which warranted the formation or an-| 
nouncement of any definite policy. | 


Reopening of Banks 
Freeing More Funds 


| 


Bank Reform Bill Drafted by 
Senate Subcommittee 


{Continued from Page 1.] | 
ing and currency subcommittee April 14, 
at which representatives of the Federal 
Reserve Board were present, it was de- 
cided to hear Secretary Woodin, on April 
#17 and to report the tentative bill, in-| 
cluding a guaranty of deposits plan, to the 
full committee on banking and currency 
Apri’ 18. | 
Divergence cropped up also between the | 
Administration and certain congressional | 
plans for reopening banks now closed. 
Secretary Woodin on April 8 announced 
the appointment of Walter J. Cummings 
of Chicago as a special assistant whose 
duties will be the untangling of bank 
troubles. Secretary Woodin announced 
also that he had a definite plan for open- 
ing many of the 5,000 banks now closed, 
but did not reveal the nature of the 
plan, saying that it must be talked over 
with .State authorities and changed to} 
meet differing State laws. | 
Another plan was advanced on April 
13 by Rep. McLeod (Dem.), of Detroit, 
Mich., in a bill which he introduced in 
the House. His bill instructs the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation to take 
over the sound but frozen assets of all 
closed banks at 70 per cent of their book 
value, and he declared that this procedure 
would immediately make available 70 per 
cent of the deposits now tied up. His 
statement follows: 


Method of Operation 

“The bill provides that the Reconstruc- 
_ tion Finance Corporation shall collect all | 
such assets, but specifies that mortgages 
may be held by the Corporation for a 
period of not to exceed seven years and 
allows notes to be met by payment in 
seven annual installments. The measure 
also provides for’ reduction of interest 
rates to 4 per cent on all forms of in- 
debtedness and specifies that, upon final 
liquidation of assets by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, any surplus re- 
maining shall be paid the depositors in 

proportion to their deposits. 

“Although $2,000,000,000 in Federal re- 
serve notes have beem printed under au- 
thority of the Emergency Banking Relief 
Act, it has been found impossible to use 
more than a few million dollars.” 

Need of Confidence 

“Action is needed and urgently needed | 
to release the millions and millions of 
dollars tied up in frozen assets of Closed 
tanks throughout the country. My meas- 
ure will utilize facilities of the Recon- 


struction Finance Corporation to free the | 
frozen assets of the First National Bank. | 


Detroit, and the Guardian National Bank | 
of Commerce, of Detroit, as well as the 
other closed banks throughout the Na-| 
tion. 
needed confidence in banking institutions 
and thereby permit paralyzed business to 
resume operations. eo 

“The assets of the two closed Detroit 
barks consist in part, of approximately 
67,000 real estate mortgages averaging 
$3,300 each, totaling approximately $221,- 
000.000. Enforced liquidation of these 
and other assets at the present time 
would result in further depreciation of 
vak:cs and great loss to the depositors. 
The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
would be fully secured by the loan of 70 
per cent on these temporarily frozen as- 
sets and over $280,000,000 would be imme- 
diately released for consumptive pur- 
chases, employment and _ resumption of 
business activity in Michigan alone. Of 
this gmount, $2,800,000 would be released 
for relief of the destitute in Detroit, who 
number almost a fifth of the city’s popu- 
lation, or nearly 300,000.” 


Local Situations 

While discussion of permanent and, 
temporary legislation was going on, the 
Administration continued working on 
locil banking situations. Michigan con- 
tinaed to present one of the most pressing 
problems. Governor Comstock and his 
banking commissioner discussed plans 
with Mr. Cummings during the past 
week, seeking to pay out of closed banks 
that portion of deposits covered by liquid 
assets and to cover the rest by preferred 
stock and time certificates. 

Detroit continued work on freeing the 
deposits held in its two large defunct 
banks. A $10,000,000 loan made by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation April 
12 was declared by Jesse H. Jones, Di- 
rector of the Corporation, to be the last 





This action will restore the much | 


|business in barter during 1932 conserva- 





|the arrangement. 





jtively estimated at $25,000,000, according 


| solely in barter trade, but complete esti- | 


| the general standard. Just how this guar- | 
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Federal Tests Made | 
Of ‘Dope’ for Gasoline, 


Seldom Beneficial, Bureau of 
Standards Determines 


As a result of engine tests of various | 
“dopes” alleged to improve automobile en- | 
gine performance, the Bureau of Stand-| 
ards staves in no case has the treatment of | 
Bulletin, in no case has the treatment of 
gasoline with 1 per cent or less of such | 
“dope” been found to have any signifi- 


the material affected the tendency of the , 
fuel to knock or detonate. | 

“Anti-knock dopes,” states the bureau, 
“have not been found to affect wear, fric- 
tion or carbon. ‘The rate at which carbon | 
deposits accumulate in the engine cylinder | 
depends on many operating factors and, | 
therefore, extended tests under carefully 
controlled conditions are required to de- 

ct differences in this rate. Such tests | 
usually have indicated that adding small 


‘lubricated gasoline’ appear to be mainly | 
mineral oil, but some contain a small per- | 
centage of animal or vegetable oil or a! 
small percentage of colloidal graphite. 

“Once an automobile engine has been 
run in, adequate lubrication of the cyl- 
inder wall should be accomplished from | 
the crank case without necessity for. add-' 
ing a lubricant to the fuel. It is the, 
function of piston and ring design to get | 
the necessary lubricant where it is needed | 
without admitting much oil to the com- | 
bustion chamber. Conditions of inade- ' 
quate cylinder-wall lubrication may arise | 
where some benefit would result from the | 
use of lubricated gasoline.” 


Barter Movement 
As QOutgrowth of | 
Money Difficulty, 





Spreads Rapidly in Germany | 
As Trade Interests Seek | 
Solution to Restrictions | 


Of Foreign Exchange 





Certain German companies conducted | 


to a report of Consul Lester L! Schnare, 
Hamburg, made public by the Commerce 





| Department. | 


There were about seven companies or | 
associations prominently engaging in this | 
sort of trade during the year. There are 
very many small companies which engage | 


mates of the total amount entering trade 
through barter arrangements have not yet 
been made. 
Exchange Situation 

The rapid development of international ' 
barter in Germany is an outgrowth of the | 
depression. It was found necessary to | 
carry on trade in some manner because of | 
the restriction of foreign exchange. The| 
larger share of barter trade occurred be- | 
tween Germany and European countries, | 
particularly in central and southeastern 
cecuntries. Comparatively few and unim- 
portant barter deals have been made be- | 
tween German and American firms. | 

As far as known, no German government | 
agency has undertaken barter during the | 
present crisis. The government is reported 
to be adverse to barter which will bring | 
in agrarian products in competition with 
German produce, particularly eggs, butter, | 
grain, lumber, and other products. \ 

Commission charged by barter compa- | 
nies for their services seems rarely to cover 
ail the costs of arranging the barter deal. | 
Where the liquidation of an old debt is 
involved, the central banks charge a fee 
for their services and the debtor invaria- | 
bly demands a discount for agreeing to 
This discount often | 
amounts to 15 per cent or more, and the 
tetal costs involved in cases of this kind 
may easily range between 20 and 30 per 
cent of the value of the transaction. 


Clearing Agreements 

The clearing agreements recently con- 
cluded between Germany and other Eu- | 
ropean countries with exchange restric- | 
tions probably will tend to reduce the 
amount of barter which might otherwise 
be undertaken. The outstanding feature | 
of this type of agreement is that the im- 
porters in each country. make all payments | 
tor imports to the central bank rather 
than to the foreign exporter. | 

It is understood that these agreements | 
contain guarantees that the export surplus 
v.hich Germany has enjoyed with each of | 
these. countries shall be maintained, the | 
relation of imports in 1931 being taken.as : 


antee is made effective is not clear, but 
it would seem that balances are to be 
made from time to time between the cen- | 
tral banks concerned and the necessary | 
adjustments made. 





Trend of Wholesale Prices 
Sharply Upward in Canada | 


Making the sharpest upward advance 
since August, 1929, the Canadian whole- 
sale price index, based on 100 for 1926, | 
rose to 64 during March compared with 
63 in February, registering the first in-| 
crease since September, 1932, according 
to reports to the Commerce Department. 

Of the 502 products included in the 
survey's index compilation, 91 showed 
rises in March. Vegetables, animals and 
animal products, nonferrous metals and; 
chemicals all registered gains. Textiles 
and wood and paper remained unchanged | 
during the month, while there were slight 


declines in iron and steel and nonmetallic 
minerals. 


ment of 30 per cent on the old deposits. 
Together with 10 per cent previously 
made available, this 30 per cent brought 
the total freed in Detroit to 40 per cent. 


The Harriman Bank 
Another task in rehabilitation was go- 





| ing forward in New York where the Treas- | 


ury Department through Secretary | 
Woodin has announced that the de- 
positors in the closed Harriman National 
Bank will be paid 100 per cent. The bank 
is to be taken over by the Manufacturers’ 
Trust Company, it assets liquidated and 
additional funds for the 100 per cent 
pay-off, if needed to be raised by banks 
which are members of the New York 
Clearing House. 

The clearing house banks have not yet 
announced their agreement = with this 
plan, but the Treasury insits that in let- 
ters which it has the clearing house has 
pledged itself to such a course. These 
pledges, the Treasury regards as claims 
which the Harriman Bank now has on} 
other clearing house banks, claims which 





step necessary for the immediate pay-|can be enforced, 
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THE TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


America Takes Initiative for Trade Revival---Germany Considers Mussolini's 
Disarmament Plan---Japan’s Invasion of Old China 


Information Derived from Official Sources—As of Noon April 15 ; 


World Leadership. The United States has 
now assumed a role of leadership in world 
affairs. As Prime Minister Ramsay MacDon- 
ald of Great Britain and former Premier Her- 
riot of France prepared. to embark for 
America, the Department of State pressed for- 
ward with its plans for a concerted attack on 
tariff barriers and the other destructive forces 
which have stifled world trade. 

America wants to trade with other nations. 
Foreign countries would like to trade with 
America. But the United States has built a 
tariff wall so high that they cannot sell their 
goods in our markets. And these countries in 
turn have erected tariffs walls which keep our 
goods from their markets. Secretary of State 
Hull declares that the object of the discussions 
in Washington is to induce the people of the 
world to see.the folly of policies which destroy 
the trade we all need and desire, and to break 
through these barriers. 

The scope of the discussions has been broad- 
ened to embrace not only the 12 large countries 
originally invited ‘to send special representatives 
to Washington, but also 42 other states which 
are to take part in the formal conference in Lon- 
don. These countries, who will be represented 
by Ambassadors or Ministers in Washington, 
welcomed the opportunity to participate. 

Plans shaped by the President and his chief 
advisor, Secretary Hull, call for individual audi- 
ences. But they do not exclude the possibility 
of joint fireside conversations with Prime Min- 
ister MacDonald. and M. Herriot, whose visits 
will overlap, or with other visiting statesmen. 
The primary objective is to lay down a broad 
program for the World Economic Conference 
which is tentatively scheduled to meet in London 
on June 15. Tariffs, monetary problems, and ex- 
change restrictions. as well as other related 
issues thus fall within the group of subjects for 
discussion. 

With the first conference with Prime Minister 
MacDonald less than a week off, State Depart- 
ment experts and congressional leaders have 
been busy drafting a measure to give the Presi- 
dent the broadest authority to negotiate interna- 
tional trade agreements. Final details, it is 
hoped, will be worked out in time for the Presi- 
dent to send a bill to Congress early in the week. 


* 


Von Papen in Rome. While the United States 
is preparing to receive two of Europe’s leading 
statesmen, Europe’s attention still centers on 
the fate of Mussolini’s four-power pact. Im- 
portant discussions continued in Rome where 
representatives of the pre-war Triple Alliance— 
(Germany, Austria and Italy)—gathered on 
April 11. Although no significance was attached 
to the simultaneous visits of Vice Chancellor von 
Papen and Captatin eGoring of Germany, and 
Chancellor Dollfus of Austria, the three states- 
men made no secret of their missions. The Ger- 
man Vice Chancellor conferred at both the Vati- 
can, where he was received by the Papal Secre- 
tary of State, and at the Italian Foreign Office. 

On the eve of their departure, Colonel von 
Papen and Captain Goering confirmed reports 
that the four-power pact and problems arising 
from Italy’s, project for European peace had 
formed the principal subject of their discussion 
with Mussolini. Referring to treaty revision, a 
policy advocated by both Hitler and Mussolini 
but strongly opposed by France and the Little 
Entente, the German statesmen declared: “We 
Germans’ are most anxious that the idea of 
treaty revision may soon find practical applica- 
tion.” Official statements made it clear, how- 
ever, that no hard and fast agreement had been 
concluded. 

* * 


Hitler Consolidates His Power. Internal 
events in Germany continue to move swiftly. 
During the past week Chancellor Adolf Hitler 
consolidated his vast powers as director of the 
German Reich by appointing his chief lieuten- 
ant, the fiery Captain Herman Goering, as 
Premier of Prussia. This action is interpreted 
as a serious blow to the Nationalist Party led by 
Dr. Alfred Hugenberg and allied with the Hitler 
government. The position of acting Premier of 
Prussia had been held by former Chancellor von 
Papen, whose resignation deprived the National- 
ists of a position second only to that held by 
Hitler himself. As Premier of Prussia, which 
embraces two-thirds of the territory of Ger- 
many, Captain Goering will have under his direct 
control the strong Prussian police forces. 

Meanwhile, there are indications that the boy- 
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cott of Jewish merchants, which continued after 
its official revocation, is losing force. Recent 
Nazi pronouncements place less stress on the 
immediate dismissal of Jewish employes in pri- 
vate business. 

* * 


Japan Presses On. Japanese troops have 
pushed south of the Great Wall into a region 
where foreign powers, including the United 
States, hold extensive interests and maintain 
armed forces under treaty agreement with 
China. The territory, which forms a wide tri- 
angle between the Great Wall and the Lwan 
River, has been coveted by Japan and Man- 
chukuo. The Lwan River is the principal out- 
let from southern Jehol which was annexed to 
Manchukuo following the successful Japanese 
offensive in February. Last week a native Man- 
chukuoan army was allowed to begin the com- 
paign alone, but it met with such stubborn re- 
sistance from the Chinese that it was forced to 
call for ‘Siiatean assistance. Official reports from 
Tokyo asserted that Peiping, the former capital 
of China, was not an objective of the combined 
Japanese and Manchukuoan forces. Tientsin, 
where an American regiment of infantry is sta- 
tioned, lies outside the zone of present hostilities. 


aT 


Soviet Trial Proceeds. Unmindful of the 
threatened boycott of its trade by Great Britain, 
the Soviet government proceeded on April 11 to 
press its charges against the six British engi- 
neers accused of sabotage and espionage. 

No trial in recent years has attracted such 
wide attention throughout the world. The sen- 
sational character of the indictment against the 
six Britons was revealed at the opening session 
of the court, held in the famous hall of the 
October Revolution. The engineers were for- 
mally charged with complicity in a-plot to obtain 
secret military and economic information, which 
the Soviet prosecutor claimed had passed 
through a high official of the Metropolitan-Vick- 
ers Company into the hands of the British In- 
telligence Service. Confronted with alleged con- 
fessions wrung from the defendants by the 
OGPU (Soviet political police), William MacDon- 
old, one of the engineers, pleaded guilty to all 
charges against him. The other five defendants 
protested their innocence and denied the charges. 

The concern with which London is following 
the proceedings was reflected by Sir John Simon, 
British Foreign Secretary, who categorically de- 
nied, in a statement to the House of Commons 
April 13, that any of the engineers had ever 
been “directly or indirectly connected with the 
British Intelligence Service.” The alleged con- 
fessions, according to diplomatic notes from the 
British Embassy in Moscow published in a 
British White Paper April 10, were extracted 
under moral pressure while the defendants were 
held by Russian police. 

* 


* 


Curbing the Drug Traffic. .An important step 
towards supressing the illicit traffic in dangerous 
drugs was proclaimed at Geneva on April 10 
with the ratification or adhesion of 29 govern- 
ments to the Narcotics Limitation Convention 
of 1931. Under the treaty the manufacture of 
narcotics is limited to the medical and scientific 
needs of the world. A supervisory body of eight 
members is to examine the medical requirements 
of all signatory countries. 

The State Department welcomed ratification 
of the treaty as a valuable aid in keeping out the 
quantities of illicit drugs smuggled into the 
United States. The United States was the first 
nation to ratify the Convention, which will come 
into effect July 10. 


x * 


Arms Embargo. Do the armament manufac- 
turers help to foment wars? President Roose- 
velt believes they do. To prevent private arms 
firms from shipping guns and shrapnel to coun- 
tries engaged in hostilities, he has asked Con- 
gress to give him authority to place an embargo 
on all such shipments from the United States, 
provided other arms exporting countries do the 
same. The arms embargo resolution was de- 
bated in the House of Representatives April 13, 
where Representative Hamilton Fish and several 
other members of Congress opposed the measure 
as a danger rather than an aid to peace. To send 
arms to one country and not to another, as the 
resolution would permit, would involve America 
in controversies which might lead to war, they 
held. The House will vote on the resolution in 
the coming week. 
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| five years, or bot 


j ment of or to the Board or the Home Own- j are considered “reflationary” moves which | out, 
ers 


| trucks in February amounted to 8,598 
units, valued at $4,050,944, compared with 
6,865 units, valued at $3,569,862, in the cor- 
responding months of 1932, according to 
the Commerce Department. Total exports 


[Continued from Page 7.] 


Home Owners’ Loan Corporation or an assocl-; tended to apply to contracts or agreements of 
ation: or (2): passes, utters, or publishes, or|the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation and an 
attempts to pass, utter, or publish, any false, | association under this act, which, for the pur- 
forged. or counterfeited note, debenture, bond,| poses hereof, shall be held to include ad- 
or other obligation, or coupon, purporting to | vances, loans, discounts, and purchase and re- 
have been issued by the Home Owners’ Loan | purchase agreements; extensions and renewals | 
Corporation or an association, knowing the | thereof; and acceptances, releases, and substi-| parts and accessories, 
same to be false. forged, or counterfeited; or | tutions of sectrity therefor. 


| 
(3) falsely alters any note, debenture, bond ‘| SEC. 8. If any provision of this_act, or the amounted to $6,520,379, compared with 


other obligation, or coupon, issued or purport-| application thereof to any person or circum- | $8,039,807 for February, 1932, a decline 
ing to have been issued by the Home Owners’ | stances, is held invalid, the remainder of the/ of $1,519,428, or 19 per cent. 
Loan Corporation or an association; or (4) | act, and the application of such provision to 

passes, utters, or publishes, or attempts to other persons or circumstances, shall not be 
pass, utter, or publish, as true any falsely |affected thereby. © 
altered or spurious note, debenture,, bord, or 

other obligation, or coupon, issued or purport- 
ing to have been issued by the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation or an association, knowing 
thé same to be falsely altered or spurious, | 
shall be punished by a fine of not more than | 
$10,000, or by ieereneeges for not more than | 


Exports of 


‘during the month totaled $2,469,432, com- 
pared with $4,469,945 in February, 1932. 








Reflationary Measures 


resignation of Eugene Meyer as governor 

‘of the Federal Reserve Board. Mr. 

[Continued from Page 1.1 | Meyer’s request to be relieved was an- 
the value of goods during the course of | nounced by the President April 12. 

the depression. !t is the opposite of in-| Choice between the two reflation plans 

flation. Considering that loss of bank de-| under consideraticn would probably fall on 

| posits incident to the banking holiday and the public works as the more manageable, 

|the balancing of the budget have both) it was stated. Predictions of the results 

oes johuses es = 2 eae aoe been deflationary moves, the Administra-| which might arise out of the devaluation 

Loan Corporation or an association, or any | tion is — io offset this effect. The/|of the dollar are said to be impossible, but 


other body politic or corporate, or any indi-| appropriation of half a billion dollars for| public works expenditures can in advance 
vidual, or to deceive any officer, auditor, or 


< rs of the Board or the H , s 
Ean tetsetial.” oe an wae ome Owners|quarter of a billion for reforestation and! of salaries and production. 
eny false entry in any book, report, or state- | $50,000,000 for the Tennessee River project| The new plan, if and when it is worked 


will be the country’s second experi- 

without being duly authorized, draws any | MlY partially offset the deflationary ten-| ment with reflation since deflation started 

order or issues, puts forth, or assigns any note; dencies. to run its course late in 1929. Establish- 

ceseokone. J 4 - ether abliantion. a coats, Almost half a hundred inflationary bills | ment of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
Be, . er ereof, sha Bs 

be punished by a fine of not more than $10,000, | age pending before Congress, but appar 


or by imprisonment for not more than five |CMtly only two methods of refiation are|ing of $1,000,000,000~open market credit 
years, or both. 


| being considered by the Administration: | easing campaign by the Federal reserve 
usin ae har oe Seta ead a | 
United States (U.S.C. title 18, secs, 20% to 207, | lis works program, Definite shaping of the | by the previous Administration as refla- 
inclusive), in so far as applicable, are ex- Program probably will await the revision ' tionary. 


(c) Whoever, being connected in any capac- | 
ity with the Board or the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation or an association (1) embezzles, | 
abstracts, purloins, or willfully misapplies any 
mecneys, funds, securities, or other things otf 
value, whether belonging to it or pledged or 


Loan Corporation or an association, or, 


- | centration. 


| poration in February, 1932, and the launch- | 
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India’s Gold Export 
| Are Doubled in Year 


‘Largest Favorable Balance in 
Trade Since 1926 Noted 


Exports of gold bars and coins valued 
at 722,391,000 rupees during 1932 changed 
| what promised to be a most unsatisfactory 


{export showing into the largest favorable 
‘balance enjoyed by India since 1925-26, 
;according to a report 
‘Commerce Department from Calcutta. 


Exports of merchandise were valued at | 


| 1,349,000,000 rupees compared with 1,646,- 
| 000,000 for 1931, a decline of 18 per cent, 
|but overseas shipments of treasure in- 
creased from 391,633,500 to 772,391,000 ru- 
pees in 1932, an increase of almost 100 
|per cent. The principal decline in ex- 
| ports occurred in the “raw materials” 
| gxoup which dropped in value from 762,- 
| 000,000 to 520,000,000 rupees, a loss of ap- 
| proximately 32 per cent. 
| All foreign markets for Indian mer- 
| chandise took less by value in 1932. Japan 


| showed the greatest decline taking 34 per | 


| cent less,. followed by the United States 
with 31 per cent less, and the United 
Kingdom and the British Empire with 15 
j and 4 per cent less, respectively. 
| Imports from the United States declined 
| from 143,902,000 rupees to 114,374,000 or 20 
per cent in value from 1931 and made up 
}only 8's per cent of the total from all 
sources compared with 10.6 per cent during 
| 1931. This decline would have been 
| greater due to unfavorable exchange but 


| | for heavy imports of raw cotton during a 


favorable price movement. (The rupee 
was valued at about 34 cents in 1931 and 
26 cents in 1932, U. S. currency.) 





Movement Westward 
Of Manufacturing 


In Present Century 


‘Increase of Wage-earners 
| And in Productivity Is 
Noted in Analysis of In- 
dustrial Developments 


A large westward movement of industry 


and a tendency toward an 
number of wage jobs in areas outside of 
|large cities are shown in a study re- 
| cently completed by Dr. Tracy E. Thomp- 


son, industrial analyst of the Census 
Bureau. 





;comparisor. of the figures of the census 
|;of manufactures from 1899 to 1929 and 


‘show that the number of wage earners | 


in manufacturing industries for each 1,000 
| of population in this country was one- 
sixth larger in 1929 than in 1899. 


tl Tendencies in Working Efficiency 


During the decade from 1909 to 1919 
|the productivity of the average wage 
;earner showed no increase, but during the 
}next 10 years the workers’ efficiency in- 
| creased an average of 35 per cent. Since 
| 1899 the output per worker has increased 
{57 per cent and the total quantity of 
| manufactured products has risen 195 per 
;cent. Part of this increase in quantity 
j may be aftributed to the fact that the 
number of wage earners almost doubled 


\}| during the 30-year period. 
||| Twenty-four cents out of each dollar 
| spent for manufactured products goes to | 


| labor, according to Dr. Thompson’s find- 
| ings. 
| portion to the amount of raw materials 
| used in the product. 


Manufactures such as adding machines, 


expense for raw products. 
Sources of Raw Materials 

Animal husbandry and agriculture pro- 
duced about two-thirds of the raw mate- 
rials used by manufacturers in the United 
States in 1929. Mines, quarries and wells 
furnished about 27 per cent. Only 17 per 
cent of the raw materials used were im- 
ported. 

In eight industries, in the decade from 
1919. to 1929, the number of employes de- 
clined 660,002. Meat products, lumber 
products, cigars and cigarettes, and woolen 
and worsted goods industries increased 
| their output despite a decline in the num- 
ber of wage jobs. 

The major decrease in industrial ac- 
tivity of any one industry during the 
decade was in shipbuilding, which pro- 
duced only 11 per cent as much tonnage 
im 1929 as in 1919. ™ 

The musical-instruments industry was 
in part superseded by the new radio man- 
ufacturing plants and showed a large drop 
in relative importance. Tanning and fin- 


cent in quantity .9f output. 

Steam-railroad repair shops was the 
only other classification to show a reduc- 
the decade. Such shops, because of im- 
sonnel by almost 24 per cent. 

Shifts in Employment Fields 

Figures for the shift of gainfully occu- 
pied population among the various occu- 
pations show that the proportion of the 
population employed in agriculture, in- 
cluding forestry and fishing, declined 


Show Increase in February | 


1930 census. 

Salaried managers and clerical staffs 
‘employed in manufacturing industries in 
| 1929 amounted to 14.2 per cent of the per- 
{sonnel of such industries, or more than 
| double the percentage in 1899. 
| More than two-fifths of the manufac- 
|turing of the country, 43.8 per cent, is 


|ef automotive products, including vehicles, | carried on in cities having 100,000 inhabi-| 
during February!tants or more which are defined by the | 


|Census Bureau as areas of primary con- 


A total of 3,868,283 wage earners in man- 


| miscellaneous automotive products alone | yfacturing industries were employed in| 


| 1929 in the areas of primary concentration. 
The second largest group, 3,103,699, were 


<== |employed in areas apart from the large! 


| of personnel which will follow the formal | Cities and 1,866,761 were employed in the | 
And What They Would Do e “ | secondary concentration immediately ad- | 


| jacent to the large cities, 

Between 1919 and 1929 the number of 
wage earners in manufacturing declined 
from 9,096,372 to 8,838,743. 





‘Output of Motor Vehicles 
| Increased by Great Britain 


| An estimated total of 186,116 passenger 


direct relief to States and requests for a/| be fairly successfuily translated into terms | cars and 58,318 commercial vehicles were | 


| produced in Great Britain during 1932, 
|an increase of 16 per cent and 7 per cent, 
| respectively, over production for the pre- 
ceding year, according to a report of the 


|Commerce Department's Automotive Di- | 


| vision. A total of 160,178 passenger cars 
and 63,041 commercial vehicles were pro- 
duced in 1931. 


The average value, however, of the ve- 


| 
| 


Devaluation of the dollar and a large pub- | banks in the same month were explained | hicles produced during 1932 were reported | 


| to be much lower than the value of units 
manufactured during 1931. 


received by the} 


| since the beginning of the present century | 
increasing | 


| Dr. Thompson's findings dre based on a! 


This amount varies in inverse pro- | 


|calculators and other goods involving a} 
| large amount of labor require only a small | 


ishing of leather declined about 11 per) 


tion of more than 20,000 employes during | 


proved equipment, were able to reduce per- | 


markedly in the two decades preceding the | 
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Trade Conditions?! 
Abroad Analyzed 


In Weekly Survey 


Upward Trend in Wholesale 
Prices Noted in Canada; 
China Abandons Tael as 
Monetary Unit 


The first increase since September, 1932, 
was noted in Canada in March, when the, 
index number of wholesale prices turned: 
upward: and registered the most substan- 
tial advance since August, 1929, according- 
to the weekly review of world economic, 
conditions issued by the Department of. 
Commerce. The review is based on cablé,, 
aud radio reports received from represents_ 


atives abroad. Excerpts from the review ; 
| follow: 


++ + SA 
Canada.—The index number of whole- 
sale prices in Canada turned upward ffi” 
March to 64.4, as compared with 63.3 in 
February. This was the first increase since 
September, 1932, and the most substantial. 
advance since August, 1929. The index. 
is based on the year 1926. 


Of the 502 quotations included, 91 were~ 
higher in March, vegetable products in- 
| creasing from 50.8 to 52.1, animals and an- 
imal produets from 55.8 to 58.2, nonferrous 
|metals from 58.3 to 59.8, and chemicals 
\from 82.4 to 82.6. Textiles and wood and 
;Paper remained unchanged during the’ 
|month, and there were comparatively 
sight declines in iron and steel and non-~ 
metallic minerals. 


General trade continues dull, although 


retail business in Quebec is slightly better 
|than last week. 


Owing to the legalization of the manus. 
facture and sale of beer and wine in the 
United States, various malt and vinous 
liquors containing not more than 3.2 per. 
cent alcohol by weight, including beer, ale,. 
porter, wine, and fruit juice, were ex-: 
empted from Section 8 of the Canadian. 
Export Act after April 6 and may now be 
released from Canadian warehouses and. 
cleared for export to the United States. 


The temporary tariff arrangement be-* 
tween Canada and Germany—which was 
initiated Jan. 1, 1933, and expired March 
31—was renewed April 1 and will continue 
until December on a conditional basis,- 
Under this arrangement German products. 
enter Canada under the intermediate - 
tariff and Canadian products enter Ger- 
many under the conventional tariff (or if 


not specified therein, under the general, 
tariff). ' 


++ + ‘ 
China.—Chinese banks, exchanges and.. 
commercial firms discontinued the use of 
the tael unit on March 7, thereafter using. 
only the yuan, which is the new stand-* 
ard silver dollar and the official China 
monetary unit. In order to facilitate the, 
circulation of the new silver coin, the 
| Chinese government now levies an export: 
‘tax of 2% per cent on silver other than: 
| silver bars stamped by the Central Mint. 
++ + 4 
France.—The new minor improvements. 
jin French commerce and industry dur- 
‘ing March were merely seasonal, and for 
|two consecutive weeks unemployemnt fig- 
|ures showed a decline after a steady ins 
| crease since October. 


” 


The deficit in foreign trade continues- 
to grow and amounted to 2,200,000,000 
francs for the first ‘two months of the 
|year as against 1,200,000,000 for the cor- 
responding period of 1932. ¢ 

The Government has given additional 
evidence of its intention to restrict im- 
ports. It is proposed to raise the tariff 
{on a large number of items and pending: 
| passage of necessary legislation, the items 
affected will be subject to quotas equal, 
to imports from the various countries 
during the corresponding period of 19327 
Other restrictions are either contemplated 
or have actually been adopted. a 


+++ 


Japan.—Commodity prices are declining 
in Japan, and industrial production is 
lower than at the end of last year. Av- 
erage production of all products in Janu- 
ary registered a decline of 2.7 .per cent’ 
from December. However, plans are being 
considered to increase capacity of platt@s* 
for the manufacture of sulphate of ammo-. 
|nia, flour, cement, and iron and steel dur=" 
ing the coming year. 

Purchase of gold bullion has been re- 
sumed and the first shipment made this» 
year was to the United States. Rice quo-" 
tations are below production costs, but the 
|government may purchase stocks under 
the Rice Law with a view to stabilizing’ 
prices. 4 


+-+ + i 
Philippine Islands.—Business conditions 
‘in the Philippine Islands continue unfa- 
vorable with respect to all export markets 
except sugar, while import trade shows a 
light falling off ‘n both quantity and 
value. A decrease in currency circulation. 
impedes the financing of export crops.” 
The local abaca market is slightly easier; 
owing to the indifference of buyers, com-" 
bined with a temporary increase in pro~ 
duction. Foreign markets are featureless, 
with, practically no demand from manu- 
facturers, and only a few speculative sales 
are made at the lowest price levels on 
record. 
Copra prices also are very low. Imposi- 
| tion of a German duty on copra cake has 
| caused lower prices and a stagnant market.’ 
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TAKE YOUR CHOICE 


| A life income of $200 a month 
OR 
Cash payment of $31,720. 


Subject only to evidence of insur- 


ability and in-accordance with 
Company limits, you may have the 
additional choice of 
Paid-up Life Insurance of $20,000 
and a cash payment of $20,400 


OR 
Paid-up Life Insurance of $56,020 
A John Hancock. $20,000 Retire- 
| ment Fund Policy at age 55 will 
make the above choice possible for 
you, 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
| OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 
Joun Hancock Inqumy Bureau 
197 CLanenoon Srrect, Boston, Mass. 
How much will it cost me annually to receive 
the above benefits when | am 55? 
Date of Diether insssicvesenssnahecree aie ; 
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Wages in Industry 
Vrogress and Present Status | 
of Legislation Designed | 
To Fix Minimum Pay for 
_ All Employes 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
production necessary in each line, estab- 
“lish the quota to be produced by each 
plant and fix wages, hours of work and 
profits. 

Plans were proposed for a combination 
of ‘industry and agriculture, whereby ur- 
ban residents would move to the country 
and produce their own food needs while 
‘working in small factories to be estab- 
lished in each community for the produc- 
tion of other necessary articles. 

Numerous plans were submitted for 
public works on a large scale, while others 
suggested use of the barter plan. 

President For Minimum Wage Law 

President Roosevelt has let it be known 
that he favors a Federal minimum wage 
law if it can be enacted constitutionally, 
and he has shown specific interest in the 
enactment of such laws by the States. On 
April 12 he sent a telegram to the Gov- 
ernors of 13 of the principal industrial 
States urging them to 
Similar to that recently 
York. 

The President characterized the New 
York action as “a gscat forward step 
against lowering of wages.” The message 
was sent to the Governors of New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Mary- 
land, Delaware, North Carolina, Alabama, 
‘and New Hampshire. 

None of the States to which the tele- 
gram was sent now have minimum wage 
‘Jegislation, inquiries at the Department of 
Labor revealed. Such laws, however, were 
introduced this year at the legislative ses- 
sions of New Jersey, Rhode Island, New 
Hampshire and Pennsylvania. The bills 
have been passed by the House in New 
Jersey and New Hampshire. A bill setting 
up minimum wage scales for minors also 
has been introduced in Connecticut. 

The enactment of the New York State 
minimum wage law is the culmination of 
an effort which has been going on in that 
State to enact such a law for the last 20 
years. It defines a fair wage as one “fairly 

“and reasonably commensurate with the 
value of the service or class of services 
rendered.” It designates an unreasonable 
wage as one that “is less than sufficient 
‘to meet the minimum cost of living neces- 
sary to health.” 

Under the terms of the bill, State offi- 
cials are to be designated to -supervise 
wage conditions for women and children. 
Manufacturers who fail to abide by the law 
are liable to fine and imprisonment. 


Emergency Law of New York 

The New York Legislature passed 
another bill as an emergency act to re- 
main effective “only during the existing 
economic emergency,” establishing a board 
to fix minimum wages for minors. This 
bill includes a section similar to the 
Massachusetts statute providing for the 
“publication of the names of employers who 
fail to comply with the awards of the 
State board empowered to administer the 
ract. 

Utah also enacted a minimum wage law 
at its legislative session this year. This 
Jaw is similar to that of California, which 
provides for a State Industrial Commis- 
sion to enforce minimum wage rates for 
women and minors of both sexes under the 
age of 18. Utah previously had a mini- 
mum wage law which was repealed in 1929. 


Progressive State Legislation 

Including New York, 10 States have en- 
acted minimum wage laws since 1912 when 
Massachusetts adopted the first such law. 
In 1913 California, Colorado, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Oregon, Utah, Washington, and 
Wisconsin passed laws dealing with mini- 
mum wages. 

These States were followed by Arkansas 
and Kansas in 1915, and in 1917 by Ari- 
zona. Congress passed such legislation in 
1918 for the District of Columbia. In 1919 
North Dakota and Texas enacted mini- 
mum wage laws. 

The legislation as passed by Arizona, 
South Dakota and Utah fixed a flat scale 
of wages. The Arkansas law provided a 
flat rate but gave power to a commission 
to change it. 

In California, Colorado, District of Co- 
lumbia, Kansas, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, Oregon, Texas, 
Washington, and Wisconsin the legislation 
provided a more flexible system which per- 
mitted an administrative body to fix mjni- 
mum rates. 

The laws of Nebraska and Massachu- 
setts depended upon the force uf public 
opinion for their effect. The other en- 
actments on the subject contain provisions 
for the legal enforcement of the wage 
rates. 

The laws of Nebraska and Texas, as well 


taken in New 


initiate action | 
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* PROMOTING PEACE BY EXECUTIVE EMBARGO ON ARMS — 


The House Debates Resolution Giving President Power to Prevent Shipments of Munitions--Would It Help the Cause of Peace or 


THE arms embargo resolution (H. 
J. Res. 93) empowering the Pres- 
ident to declare an embargo on ship- 
ments of munitions of war in co- 
operation with other nations, when in 
his judgment such action ‘s advisable 
came before the House April 13 under 
special rule. A vote on the resolution 
was set for April 17. Excerpts from the 
debate on the rule and on the re§golu- 
tion follow: : 
Mr. POU (Dem.), of Smithfield, N. C. 
Mr. Speaker, the resolution which is 
made in order by the rule, is the so- 
called embargo resolution. It gives to 
the President of the United States au- 
thority to declare an embargo against 
the shipment of arms or the sale of 
arms and munitions of war in coopera- 
tion with other nations of the world 
whenever, in the judgment of the Pres- 
ident, it is advisable to do so, having 
in contemplation, of course, the great 
cause of peace. 

This is not a new resolution. It was 
earnestly recommended by the former 
President of the United States, Mr. 
Herbert Hoover. and it was also earn- 
estly recommended by his Secretary of 
State. 

It is hard for me to understand, Mr. 
Speaker, how opposition to such a reso- 
lution can find a basis. If men are 
furnished with arms they can carry on 
war. Certainly the withholding of im- 
plements of war makes for the great 
cause of peace. 


Provocative of War 


Mr. MARTIN (Rep.), of North At- 
tleboro, Mass. I am genuinely sorry 
we cannot offer an amendment here, 
because I would like to perfect it so that 
it might meet with my support. I real- 
ize the fine idealism, the splendid pur- 
pose which prompted the bringing of 
this resolution to the consideration of 
the House. So it is with regret I am 
forced to the conclusion the resolution 
is so phrased that it will not further 
the cause, but rather, on the contrary, 
will be provocative of war. 

I hold no brief for the ammunition 
manufacturers. Profit on business 
gained through the misfortune of the 
multitudes does not meet with my ap- 
proval. I would be perfectly willing to 
support a resolution which would say 
in the event of war we would not ship 
arms to any country engaged in strife, 
but I do not want to give power to the 
President or anyone else to determine 
who is the aggressor nation. 

Mrs. ROGERS (Rep.), of Lowell, 
Mass. Do you Members of Congress 
think, for one minute that your con- 
stituents voted to send you here to 
give the President the authority to 
make a declaration of war against any 
country without your first voting in 
Congress upon that declaration of 
war? It is clear to my mind that if 
we give the President the power to 
declare an embargo on munitions and 
arms against any country or countries 
it is a nonneutral act; it is a declara- 
tion of war; and that country can, of 
course, attack us as a reprisal. 

There are rumblings of strife and 
conflict in Europe today. If we have 
another war, it will be the most hor- 
rible war known to history. Other 
countries would be glad to have us 
pull their. chestnuts out of the fire. 
They would like to have us fight their 
battles for them. They do not care 
what happens to us—perhaps theo- 
retically they do, but practically they 
are thinking only of themselves. 


Surrender of Power 

Mr. YOUNG (Dem.), of Cleveland, 
Ohio. Mr. Speaker, it seems when the 
Congress has nothing else to do it 
makes some more crimes. Last week a 
press censorship bill was passed, only 
29 of us voting against it. This made 
it a crime to publish, without authori- 
zation, any matter prepared in any 
official code, and so forth. 

Now we are asked to make another 
crime, making the individual export- 
ing arms or munitions in violation of 
a presidential decree a criminal. Has 
the Congress nothing else to do? We 
should not surrender legislative au- 
thority of the Congress and place that 
power in the hands of our President 





and. succeeding Presidents, giving him 
and them power to take sides in a 
conflict by depriving one nation in 
need of arms and munitions of the 
opportunity to purchase such muni- 
tions in this country. 

This measure is dangerous. It gives 
the President arbitrary power to im- 
pose an embargo. It makes him a 
judge of foreign disputes. It permits 
him to decide who is an aggressor na- 
tion. In fact, it gives him the power 
to declare war. I hope that the time 
has not come, and will never come, 
for the representatives of the people 
to surrender their greatest and most 
important power—the right to declare 
war. 


Not an Act of Peace 


Mr. ALLEN (Rep.), of Monmouth. 
Ul. After a thorough unprejudiced 
study I believe the proposed embargo 
is not an act of peace but something 
which would eventually lead us to war. 

In the event that foreign nations 
become engaged in war what should 
be the attitude of the United States? 
I believe that Washington answered 
that question many years ago when he 
said, “Keep free from foreign entan- 
glements.” 

I ask you candidly if neutrality is 
not the best policy to follow in order 
to keep us out of war? Then I would 
ask you if we could be considered 
neutral in the event of war between 
France and Italy, if Italy was deter- 
mined the aggressor and an embargo 
was placed against Italy—I ask you 
what would be the result? I do not 
believe there is any question in the 
minds of any of us. Italy would de- 
clare war on us. Apply the same prin- 
ciple to ourselves. What would hap- 
pen if we were at war with some South 
American country and some foreign 
ruler determined we were the aggres- 
sor and placed an embargo on us and 
at the same time furnish arms and 
munitions to our enemy? Would it 
not inflame the passion of our people? 

I believe there should be an em- 
bargo against all countries engaged in 
war. That could not give just cause 
for reproach. And until that time 
comes I fairly and sincerely urge you 
to ‘vote against the resolution, thus 
keeping the power in the hands of 
Congress, a power which has been in 
its hands since the beginning of our 
Government. 


An Old Remedy 


Mr. McREYNOLDS (Dem.), of Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. This is no new legis- 
lation. This is no new remedy. It 
does not possess the dangerous quali- 
ties these great international lawyers 
would have you think, and it does not 
take much of a lawyer to see the in- 
accuracies of their statements. You 
will see these distinguished gentlemen 
building up straw men in order to. strike 
them down. 

I said this is not new legislation. It 
is merely a carrying out of provisions 
such as we have had before. 

It has been represented to the Com- 
mittee by some of these eminent law- 
yers that the pending resolution is op- 
posed to the settled policy of the United 
States. We have long had legislation 
on this general subject, and some of our 
legislation has given the President even 
broader power than is proposed in the 
pending resolution. 

Why theresis an insinuation here to- 
day that the purposes of this resolution 
are hidden and that it could only be 
for the purpose, which is evident from 
the remarks that have been made, of 
being intended to apply to China. This 
is a fallacy. You know there has been 
an embargo on arms to China from this 
country since 1922. It has not created 
war, and it has been exercised. There 
was no question then raised about its 
constitutionglity, and there has not 
been any such question raised during 
this time. 

The same thing is true of Brazil, 
Mexico, Honduras, Nicaragua, and other 
countries. 

Mr. CONDON (Dem.), of Central 
Falls, R. I. I have listened very at- 
tentively to wnat the gentleman has 
said about the different countries. Do 
I understand that all these instances 


relate to domestic violence within those 
countries? 

Mr, McREYNOLDS. They relate to 
domestic violence in such countries, 
The President has not authority to de- 
clare an embargo on arms except where 
there is domestic violence. 

Mr. CONDON. In that connection, 
does not the gentleman recognize a very 
distinct difference between an embargo 
upon arms to different countries en- 
gaged in warfare and an embargo upon 
arms into a country where civil war is 
impending or is actually in progress? 

_ Mr. McREYNOLDS. There is a dif- 
ference, absolutely, and that is why we 
want this bill passed. For instance, in 
South America there is such a condition 
existing between Paraguay and Bolivia, 
and yet we cannot stop the shipment of 
arms, and with the United States con- 
sidered as a great arms-manufacturing 
country, it would do no good for other 
countries to stop the shipment of arms. 
The same conditions exist between Co“ 
lombia and Peru. 

All the other great nations of the 
world have this authority, but to make 
it effective and make it a stroke toward 
peace it is absolutely necessary that 
this great country have such power, 


Possible Retaliation 


Mr. FISH (Rep.), of Garrison, N. Y. 
Let us take the veil from this proposal. 
What is the demand for it at the pres- 
ent moment? As far as I know, there is 
just one reason, and that is tg go in 
with the League of Nations, with the 
Advisory Committee of the League of 
Nations, to declare an embargo against 
Japan, as the aggressor nation in the 
Far East, and have the United States 
declare that embargo, with those Euro- 
pean nations, against Japan. But sup- 
pose Japan very properly resents this 
embargo placed by the United States? 


Let us assume she retaliates, as she 
probably would, and an American ves- 
sel is seized, and our national honor is 
impugned and we are forced, against 
the will of the American people, to de- 
clare war, does any sensible man believe 
that any of those European nations who 
may go along with us in the embargo, 
are going to fight for us? That is the 
main reason I am opposed to this pro- 
posed arms embargo, because I am op- 
posed to anything which directly or in- 
directly involves us in the Manchurian 
dispute or will get us into war without 
our own consent, except on the basis of 
national defense. If we dre involved 
in war, does any Representative in this 
Congress think that France or Eng- 
land or Czechoslovakia and the other 
munition countries will help us in the 
fighting? 

To use a provincial expression, . we 
will be holding the bag and we will be 
called upon to do all the fighting. We 
will be called upon to send ships and 
American soldiers. It is time we stopped 
trying to police Manchuria and the rest 
of the world. It is time we ceased 
trying to determine who is the ag- 
gressor nation, and being forced into 
the League of Nations, not through the 
back door but thrdugh the front door, 
to carry out the mandates of the ad- 
visory committee, that is even now 
talking about embargoes against Japan. 


Danger of Conflict 


Mr. WEST (Dem.), of Granville, Ohio. 
During the course of this debate it has 
been charged by the opposition that the 
grant of this power to the President will 
mean that the authority thus conferred 
will be abused to precipitate war. The 
assertion is frequently made that an 
arms embargo would enable the Presi- 
dent to lead the country into war in 
violation of the constitutional preroga- 
tive of Congress with reference to the 
declaration of war. It is quite true in- 
deed that an unwise and unwarranted 
exercise of the power conferred by this 
resolution might under certain circum- 
stances lead to war. But the same 
thing might properly be said regarding 
any power now possessed by the Presi- 
dent. 

At the present time the power of the 
President in the ‘control of foreign 
policy, his control over our diplo- 


matic correspondence, and in his de- 
termination of our international rela- 
tionships exercises an authority which 


if abused might lead to disputes with 
other nations that would place upon 
Congress the responsibility for declar- 
ing war. 

If this arms-embargo power is used 
in time of peace, there is no question 
whatsoever in regard to a violation of 
the law of neutrality. The neutral re- 
lationship exists only when there is a 
state of war. Neutrality begins only 
when there is a relation of belligerency 
between two or more powers. When 
peaceful relations obtain between states 
there is no question of neutrality, and 
hence the use of the embargo at such 
a time can in no manner be considered 
hostile nor unneutral. 


Protecting the Nation 


Discussion of the resolution was con- 
tinued April 14 and excerpts from the 
debate of that day follow: 


Mr. McFADDEN (Rep.), of Canton, 
Pa. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to this 
resolution for the reason that it is a 
step leading the United States further 
into European affairs. 


Its advocates in the United States are 
principally that class of people who are 
known’ as internationalists. We find 
among the advocates of this proposed 
legislation all of the “pacifists’ organi- 
zations in the United States. 


I would say that this Congress, to 
protect the President of the United 
States, should refuse to pass this legis- 
lation. The President of the United 
States is being besieged by the for- 
eigners to come to their rescue, and I 
believe it would be right and proper 
that Cohgress should withhold this leg- 
islation from him lest he be tempted 
under this great influence of Europe 
which is being exercised at this time 
to do, under this authority, something 
which should not be done. 


Sees Resort to Force 


Mr. McGUGIN (Rep.), of Coffeyville, 
Kans. Mr. Speaker, this resolution, like 
much modern legislation, when consid- 
ered, has a red herring drawn across 
its trail. Every one who rises to speak 
and say a word against the resolution 
is falsely accused of jingoism. We are 
placing the power in the hands of the 
President now and in the _ future 
whreby he can take sides as between 
countries engaged in war, and pos- 
sibly take sides with a country con- 
trary to the general public opinion in 
this country, and lead this country di- 
rectly into war. 


Take the case of Japan and China, 
who are now at war, assuming the Pres- 
ident declares an embargo against this 
country shipping munitions of war 
Japan, but permits them to be ship) 
to China, you know and I know that 
that means that this country will be 
in war with Japan in a very short 
time. 


Practical Aspects 


Mr. BLACK (Dem.), of Brooklyn, N. 
Y. We can have war with or without 
this resolution. I do not entirely dis- 
agree with these gentlemen that the op- 
eration of this resolution may not mean 
war. It may mean war, but I believe 
it may mean the other thing, that when 
war is pending, and when we are 
threatened and our future is to be de- 
termining by something that is hap- 
pening elsewhere, we can step in and 
by the mere denial to one country of 
munitions we may absolutely affect our 
own destiny and keep us out of a great 
conflagration. I think it is a very sensi- 
ble and practical proposition. 


Mr. BECK (Rep.), of Philadelphia, 
Pa. Mr. Speaker, I wish, indeed, there 
were ample time to discuss so fateful a 
measure as the one now under con- 
sideration. It seeks to vest in the 
President of the United States, to a 
large extent, the supreme issue of war 
and peace, for with this power his abil- 
ity to implicate us in any war in any 
part of the world seems _ reasonably 
clear; and it is a fact, and per- 
haps I am now uttering an uncon- 
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Tend to Promote War--Should Such Power Be Conferred on Presidents--Possibility of Retaliatory Measures 


scious prophecy, that if this should be- 
come a law and a continuing policy of 
the Government, children yet unborn 


may rue with their blood the conse- 
quences of vesting any such power in 
one man, even though he be the Presi- 
dent of the United States, ’ 

The present proposal gives the power 
to the President in»tase of war in any 
part of the world or in case of threat- 
ened outbreak of hostilities, not merely 
to form an alliance with other powers 
to boycott one or both of the nations 
involved in the conflict, but it adds 
the.dangerous power of saying that the 
President can select which of the two 
warring nations he regards as the ag- 
gressor and which this nation will fa- 
vor by allowing munitions of war to be 
sent by our citizens and which it will 
discriminate against, because he does 
not believe in the righteousness of its 
cause, or for political reasons of a more 
general character. 


Mr. JOHNSON (Dem.), of Corsicana. 
Tex. This resolution, instead of being 
revolutionary, instead of being unpre- 
cedented, as someone else has said, 
simply rounds out and completes the 
settled policy of the United States for ‘ 
35 years. Those gentlemen who grow 
red in the face in denouncing it as 
revolutionary and as a child of the 
League of Nations, do not recken with 
the facts, because this was the law be- 
fore the Léague of Nations was ever 
thought of, and before George Bernard 
Shaw had ever said anything deroga- 
tory to the United States. 

The mere fact that the President 
possesses the power would be one of 
the strongest reasons why it will never 
be necessary for him to use the power. 
If the countries against whom it was 
thought the power might be invoked 
knew that the President possessed that 
power, the President could, in a diplo- 
matic way, indicate that it might be 
used, and the effect would be as great 
as though he did use the power. 

Mr. WADSWORTH (Rep.), of Grove- 
land, N. Y. Any embargo put into ef- 
fect by any government must in the last 
analysis rest upon force. It cannot 
possibly succeed unless the government 
imposing the embargo is strong enough 
to maintain it.in the face of opposition, 
especially the opposition of its proposed 
victim. It is proposed by this resolu- 
tion to authorize the President of the 
United States, as I see it, to employ 
the force of the Government and the 
people of the United States in co- 
operation with other governments like- 
wise employing force to discipline, as 
it were, some other power. 


So let us not fool ourselves as to 
the grim facts that lie underneath 
these proposals for the employment 
of an international embargo. It must 
in the last analysis be enforced with 
guns—guns mounted on ships and guns 
in the hands of men treading the sur- 
face of the earth. 


Aimed at No Country 


Mr. BLOOM (Dem.), of New York 
City. Mr. Speaker, after listening to 
the gentleman who has just taken his 
seat and other gentlemen who have 
spoken this afternoon and yesterday 
on this resolution, it would appear to 
me as if they all had in their hands 
one of George M. Cohan’s flags. They 
have all been waving the American flag 
and none of them has really inter- 
preted this resolution as it was orig- 
inally intended and reported by the 
Foreign Affairs Committee. They are 
reading more things into the resolution, 
they are making more statements that 
are not in the resolution, than anyone 
could possibly imagine. 

The gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Fish) knows it never has been the 
thought or intention of the last admin- 
istration or this Administration that 
this resolution should refer in any spe- 
cial way to Japan. Personally, I think 
it is absclutely_wrong that any Member 
of the Congress of the United States 
should stand upon this floor and make 
the statements. that have been. made 
with reference to this resolution and its 
conn:cticn with Japan. It refers to no 
nation ir particular. 








Financial Affairs 
Of Central Public 
Service Analyzed 


| How Investment Values Were 
Revised and Par of Stocks 
Was Determined Outlined 
To Trade Commission 
The financial affairs of the Central 


| Public Service Corporation, a public util- 
| ity company serving 725 communities in 


| 19231 and having operating properties in 
| 20 States and seven foreign 


countries, 
were described at hearings before the 


| Federal Trade Commission during the 
| week ended April 14. The hearings were 
|| & part of the Commission’s investigation 


of public utilities,.ordered by the Senate. 
Robert J.. Ryder, accountant for the 
Commission, testified April 12, 13 and 14. 


| He presented summaries of accounts of 
| the company to show that some 50 per 
cent or more of its financing was ob- 


tained through sales to the public of its 
Class A stock having no par value. This 
stock yielded gross proceeds of $78,998,000, 


| Of which $73,835,000 was received in 1929, 
| 1930 and 1931, he testified. 


Deductions From Stock Account 
Heavy deductions weré made from the 
Class A stock account, leaving the net 


| balance at the end of 1931 at about $39,- 
| 490,000, Mr. Ryder said. 


The company got into difficulties in 
meeting its maturing obligations late in 
1932 and early in 1933; in. the course of 








| attempts to solve the problem, it reor- 
ganized, he explained. 


About the time of the reorganization, 


iI | the company wrote down the value of its 


investments by $52,948,000. It wrote down 
other accounts algo, bringing the total 
of the write-downs to $73,514,000. This 
change would have shown a deficit of 
about $59,669,000 for the company as of 
Oct. 31, 1932, but, Mr. Ryder said, the ac- 
counts were revised in the following way, 
so that a surplus of more than $8,000,000 


| was shown instead of a deficit: 


Par Value of Stock Fixed 
The common stockholders had the right 
to determine the par values of all stock 
of the company. They voted to place the 
par for common stock at $1 a share, thus 
reducing the common stock account from 


| $4,078,000 to $1,250,000; to place the par 


of the preferred stock at $5 a share, re- 
ducing the preferred account from $30,- 
117,000 to $2,458,000; and to place the par 
of the Class A stock at $1, reducing this 
account from $39,490,000 to $2,271,000. 
None of these stocks previously had had 
any fixed par value. . 

The effect of the reduction in capital 
stock accounts was to show a surplus 
instead of a deficit in the surplus account. 


||| Nevertheless, the company shortly after- 
\}| ward went into receivership. 


Robert E. Healy, chief counsel for the 
Commission,: introduced in the record let- 
ters alleging that improper methods had 
been used in selling some of the com- 
pany’s stock and that investors had lost 
their money because of reliance on prom< 
ises that were not kept. 


Chinese Banks Abandon Tael 


Chinese banks, exchanges, and commer<- 
cial concerns discontinued using the tae? 
currency unit on April 6. The official 
monetary unit of China is the yuan. In 
order to facilitate the circulation of sil- 
ver coins, the government is levying an 
export tax of 2% per cent on silver, other 
than silver’ bars stamped by the new 
Central-Government mind. 
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as the original law of Utah, were repealed. 
The District of Columbia law and those of 
Arizona, Arkansas and Kansas have been 


- my 
| meeting all governmental-cost payments 


A Century of Progress 


governments. The governmental costs of; Interest charges also increased $9,390,- 


Two-and-a-half Billion the 48 State governments in the year 1931 014 over those for 1930. 


held unconstitutional. 


Court Rulings on Law 

The Minnesoia law is affected by the 
decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States on the constitutionality of 
the District of Columbia law. Colorado's 
law is ineffective because of inadequate ap- 
propriations. 

Wisconsin has amended its law in order 
to continue the legislation as valid under 
the decisions of the Supreme Court. Cali- 
fornia and Washington, it is reported, and 
probably North Dakota, Oregon and South 

» Dakota, are depending upon public opinion 

combined with their minimum wage legis- 
lation to increase the wages of women in 
industry, it was stated at the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

Additional information made available 
at the Bureau of Labor Statistics and the 
Women’s Bureau indicates that the States 
having minimum wage laws are exerting a 
favorable influence upon the wage rates of 
minors. The Supreme Court has not 
passed on the constitutionality of any such 
law so far as it is concerned with minors’ 
wages. 

Benefits of Minimum Wage Laws 

Benefits of legislative action on mini- 
mum wages for women and minors which 
have been claibed by its supporters are 
that such legislation provides a general 
increase of women’s wages and living 
standards, that it stimulates the efficiency 
of employers and employes and that it 
benefits competitive employers and tends 
toward industrial peace. 

Other statements advanced in support of 
such legislation by those favorable to it 
are that it will decrease women’s competi- 
tion with men through raising their wages 

«and also that the requirement of higher 
wages for minors will cause their replace- 
ment by adults and keep children in 
school. 

Opponents of minimum wage measures 


State that the resulting higher wages will | 
raise production costs and prices so that 
real wages will be no greater than before. | 


‘ 


Is Spent Altogether 
In Fiscal Year 


The cost of operating and maintaining 
the general departments of the govern- 
ments of the 48 States in 1931 was $11.75 
for each one of the 123,206,606 inhabitants 
of the United States. In 1930 the per 
capita cost was $11.40, while in 1917 it 
was only $4.19. 

These facts were made known April 11 
iu a statement issued by the Bureau of 
the Census on financial statistics of State 


They also bring up the point that indus- 
tries burdened by minimum wage require- 
ments by the laws of one State will be 
handicapped in interstate commerce and 
will move away from the States having 
such laws. 

Statements have also been made against 
such legislation that it will result in sub- 
standard workers losing their employment 
and that minimum wages will become the 
average or even maximum wages. 

The major factor which has held up 
the effective operation of minimum wage 
laws is the attitude of the courts. The 
decision in 1923 of the United States Su- 
preme Court in holding invalid the Dis- 
trict of Columbia minimum wage law has 
had the effect of making most of the State 
laws in operation ineffective when a test is 
made of their constitutionality. 

Secretary of Labor Perkins said she be- 
lieves the plan proposed to President 
Roosevelt, April 13, by a delegation from 


Massachusetts is a constructive suggestion | 


toward improvement of conditions in in- 
dustry. This plan includes immediate 
legislation to regulate the hours of work 
for men and women on the principle of 
the five-day week and the shorter working 


day, with the inclusion of minimum wage | similar action can be taken by the other , provements. 


schedules. 
The message sent by President Roose- 


amounted to $2,508,743,486; the aggregate | 
revenue receipts were $2,324,522,179 and the 


total net indebtedness was $1,976,844,129. 

Expenditures: The payments for opera- 
tion and maintenance of the general de- 
partments of the State governments of 
the 48 States for the fiscal year closing 
Dec. 31, 1931, or for the latest complete 
fiscal year closing on a date prior thereto, 
amounted to $1,447,285,822 or $11.75 per 
capita. This includes $393,216,750 appor- 
tioriments for education to the minor civil 
divisions of the States. In 1930 the per 
capita for operation and maintenance of 
general departments was $11.40, and .in 
1917, $4.19. The payments for operation 
and maintenance of public service enter- 
prises amounted to $8,797,232; interest on 
debt, $$110,820,612; and outlays for perma- 
nent improvements, $941,839,820. The total 
payments for 1931, therefore, were $2,508,- 
743,486; for 1930, $2,298,270,059; and for 
1917, $517,503,220. 

There was an increase in apportionments 
| tor education of $24,893,852 over those for 
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minimum wage laws, follows: 

“May I call your attention to minimum 
wage law just passed by Legislature of 
New York and approved by Governor Leh- 
man which declares it against public 
policy for any employer to pay women or 
minors a wage which is ‘both less than the 
fair and reasonable value of services 
|rendered and less than sufficient to meet 
| the ultimate cost of living necessary for 
health.’ 

“This represents great forward step 
| against other employers, reduces the pur- 
tute a serious form of unfair competition 
| against other employers reduces the pur- 


Of the total governmental-cost payments | 


| 57.7 per cent was for the operation and/|the revenue receipts. 


maintenance of the general departments | 
of the State governments; 0.4 per cent was | 
for the operation and maintenance of 
public service enterprises, such as docks | 


ion projects, etc.; 4.4 per cent was for in- 


terest on debt; and 37.5 per cent repre-| 


sented outlays for permanent improve- 
ment, (public buildings, etc). 

Of the payments for operation and 

maintenance of general departments, 40.9 
per cent was for education; 16.6 per cent, 
for highways; 15:9 per cent, for charities, 
hospitals, and corrections; 8.7 per cent, for 
general government, 5.8 per cent, for pro- 
tection to person and property; 5.2 per 
| cent, for development and conservation 
of natural resources; 2.5 per cent, for 
health and sanitation; 0.4 per cent, for 
recreation ; and 3.9 per cent, for miscel- 
laneous, the latter including pensions to 
retired State employes, aid to soldiers and 
Sailors, to mothers, and to other special 
classes. 

The outlay payments for permanent im- 
provements were principally for highways, 
constituting 80.5 per cent of the total out- 
lays. The next in importance were the 
| Outlay payments for charities, hospitals, 
|and corrections, amounting to $79,021,023, 
and education, amounting to $40,575,345, 

Receipts of Year 

Revenues: The total revenue receipts of 
the governments of the 48 States for 1931 
were $2,324,522,179. This was $757,618,513 
|more than the total payments of the year, 
exclusive of the outlay payments for per- 
manent improvements, but $184,221,307 less 
than the total payments including those 
for permanent improvements. 
years 1926, 1927, and 1928 the States as a 
whole had a surplus of revenue receipts 


For the} 


For one State the payments for operation | Revenue Recepits for 


and maintenance and interest exceeded 
Of the 20 States 
showing an excess of revenue receipts, 13 
show a reduction in their net indebtedness 
for the year. 


’ do The total per capita revenue receipts | at 
and wharves, canals, warehouses, irriga-| were $18.87 in 1931; $18.29 in 1930, and|in the 48 States amounted to $166,047,- 


| $5.14 in 1917. 

The principal items of revenue from 
taxes for 1931 were $423,397,425, motor fuel 
taxes; $371,409,604, general property taxes; 
| $281,516,549, motor vehicle licenses; $182,- 
652,835, inheritance taxes (collected in 45 
States); $112,215,141, special property 
taxes and $51,057,044, income taxes (col- 
lected in 13 States). 

Analysis of Tax Receipts 
Receipts for motor fuel taxés and motor 


| vehicle licenses represented 30.3 per cent 


of the total State revenues in 1931, and} 


increas<d 146.4 per cent from 1921 to 1931. 
Receipts from general property taxes rep- 
vesented 16 per cent of the total State 
| revenue in 1931 and increased 3.6 per cent 
|from 1925 to 1931. 
jitance taxes represented 7.9 per cent of 


the total of State revenues in 1931 and n-| 
creased 112.6 per cent from 1925 to 1931. 


Receipts from special property taxes rep- 
resented 4.8 per cent of the total State 
jrevenues in 1931 and increased 24.5 per 
cent from 1925 to 1931. Receipts from in- 


come taxes represented 2.2 per cent of| 


;State revenues for 1931 and increased 
| 85.4 per cent from 1925 to 1931. 
Indebtedness: The net indebtedness 
| (funded or fixed debt less sinking fund 
assets) continued to increase, and in 1931 
| was $1,976,844,129 or $16.04 per capita. In 
1930 the per capita net debt was $15.03, 
and in 1917, $4.39. Bonds sold in 1931 
were largely for highways. 
| Twenty-four States effected a decrease 


, chasing power of the workers and threat- | after meeting all governmental costs, in-|in their indebtedness, but the aggregate 
ens the stability of industry. I hope that | ¢luding capital outlays for permanent im-| increase in the net debt of the States dur- 


| States for protection of the public in- 
| terest.” 


In 1931, 20 States, individu- 
| ally not only balanced their budgets, but 
‘had a surplus of revenue receipts after 


| ing the year was $142,520,754. 
Assessed Valuation and Tax Levies: For 
1931 the assessed valuation of property 


Receipts from inher- | 


Period 200 Million 


| Below Expenses 


| 660,309. The amount of general property 
| taxes levied for State purposes was $374,- | 
| 314,958. The per capita levy was $3.04 
| for 1931, $3.17 for 1930, and $1.83 for 1917. 
In 1931 there were no general property | 


| taxes levied for State purposes in the 

States of Pennsylvania, Delaware, North 
| Carolina, Tennessee, and California. The 
| aggregate of valuation given includes the 
| assessable valuation in the five States that 
|do not at present levy a general property 
|tax for State purposes. 

There was an increase over 1930 in the 
assessed valuation of property subject to 
the general property tax of $320,202,933, 
but there was a decrease in the levy on 
| assessed valuations of $12,281,994. 

The per capita figures for 1931 are based 
}on an estimated population for the 48 
States of 123,206,606, 
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EFFO 


: President Proposes 

Reciprocal Action 
: By Governments to 
* Reduce Barriers 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S invitation 
to officials of 53 nations to confer with 
him on the economic situation has as 
one of its chief objectives the beginning 
-of an attack on the widespread and pow- 
‘erful to international trade, 
“erected by ‘many nations, which have been 


barriers 











“an influential factor in reducing United 
* States foreign trade to the lowest levels | 
\dn years, according to information made 
“available at the White House. 
, Although the United States retained its 
‘position as the leading export nation in 
1932, its exports fell in volume 23 per 
. cent below 1931 and 48 per cent below 
*'1929, and the total of foreign trade, both 
“exports and imports, dropped in value 
to $2,935,000,000, the smallest amount in 
dollars since 1905. The trade of foreign 
‘countries also has fallen off about as 
heavily. / 


Effort to Solve Problem 
In an effort to solve this problem of 
- declining trade, the President at first | 
sent invitations to 11 of the more im- 
later | 
extended the invitations to 42 more gov- | 
*ernments. ; 


portant commercial nations, and 


The negotiations may be carried on by 
-exchanges of views -through the regular | 
“diplomatic channels, by conferences with 

specially appointed representatives of the | 
~nations, or by visits to the President by 
the heads of foreign governments. No 
general conference, involving the assem- | 
_ bling of representatives of the nations, is 
=scontemplated, this phase being left for 
~the world economic conference in London. 

The planned informal discussions will | 

be aimed in part at reciprocal arrange- 
ments for scaling down tariff barriers, 
quota systems, embargoes, and other de- 
: Vices that have hampered world trade. 
This is in accordance with the President’s 
repeated statement of his desire to pro- 
mote trade by reciprocal action of the 
‘nations. 





Reports from abroad thus,far indicate | 
that the foreign countries interested in 
the advancement of trade, which include 

-all the leading nations, are very willing | 
to take part in the negotiations. | 
. Nations That Are Invited 
The 11 nations invited to the con- 
_wersations at first are Great Britain, | 
France, Italy, Germany, Canada, Mexico, | 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, China, and| 
Japan. The other 42 later invited are: | 
+ Albania,- Austria, -Belgium,- Bolivia, 
‘Bulgaria, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
“Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Dominican | 
Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, Estonia, Fin- | 
land, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Hungary, Irish Free State, Lat- | 
-via, Lithuania, Netherlands, Nicaragua, 
Norway, Panama, Paraguay, Persia, 
Peru, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, Siam, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, 
Union of South Africa, Uruguay, Vene- 
zuela, Yugoslavia. 

The chiefs of mission of the latter 42 
countries received a personal note from | 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull,.in addi- 
tion to the official invitation, which read: 

“I am sending you herewith an official 
invitation similar’ to one we are ad- 
dressing’ to all countries suggesting an 
early exchange of views-between our two 
governments before the forthcoming | 
Economie Conference in London and 
hope very much that the idea will appeal 
to your Government. 

“There is so short a time remaining 
before the probable opening. of the Con- | 
ference that a detailed examination with 
a special representative. sent to this | 
country would only seem possible with a/| 
very few countries. In the case of the 
others, I believe that the ‘conversations 
could most’ usefully take place through 
regular diplomatic channels, the more so 
as I am convinced that we can satisfac- 
torily cover the same-broad ground. 

“T look forward therefore to receiving 
an expression of your Government’s 
views whenever it is most convenient to 
you.” 





Official Invitation 

The text of the official invitation fol- | 
lows: 

“The Secretary of State presents his | 
compliments to the (minister or ambas- | 
salor) and has the honor to _ suggest | 
the advisability of an early exchange of | 
views preliminary to the forthcoming | 
World Economic Conference in London. | 
Experience has shown the wisdom of | 
adequate preparation in advance of any | 
international gathering, and the desira- | 
bility of full and frank discussion of | 
problems which are of common interest 
to the participating nations. The Amer- 
ican Government would accordingly wel- | 
come “an expression of the views of the | 
—Government on any of the items of | 
the agenda for the Economic Conference, | 
and is in turn prepared to set forth its 
own «views, thus initiating an informal | 
discussion, 

“Mr. Hull does not need to reiterate 
the High importance the American Gov- 
ernmént attaches to the outcome of the | 
World Economic Conference or to the| 
resultant improvement in world trade | 
and ‘commerce which it anticipates. 
Meantime, he looks forward to the sug-| 
gested interchange’ of opinions as a 
measure of cooperation which will result 
not only in a better understanding of the | 
problems involved, but in the creation of | 
a favorable public opinion, both of which | 
should contribute to-the final success of 
the Conference.” 

Status of Foreign Trade 

United States foreign trade last year | 
fell to $2,935,000,000, of which $1,612,- | 
000,000 was exports and $1,323,000,000 | 
imports, according to the Department of | 
Commerce. The total trade for the year | 
was less than three-fourths of the $4,- | 
279,000,000 of trade registered in 1923, 
the last year’ before the World War. 
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The Rise and Fall of Foreign Trade in 20-years | 
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This Illustration, Based on Department of Commerce Figures, Shows the Rise in Foreign Trade from $2,484,000,000 in 1913 to $5,200,000,000 in 1929, and the 
Gradual Decline Since Then to the 1932 Total of $1.600,000,000 








mal trade year for the United States. | 
The total of trade in 1913 for the first | 


time in our history passed the $4,000,- 
000,000 mark as the culmination of a} 


steady growth that had continued, with | 
a few minor interruptions, since 1885. | 

The beginning of the World War in| 
1914 started the abnormal expansion of | 
trade, particularly, exports, that ran) 
through the war period and the succeed- | 
ing years of high prices until 1930, when | 
the business depession and price defla- | 
tion made_themselves felt. 

In 1921, just after the end of the war, 
export and import trade totaled $6,994,- | 
,000,000. By 1929 trade had risen to $9,- | 
640,000,000, the highest level ever at- 
tained in peace time and exceeded only | 
by the two war years of 1919 and 1920. | 
when trade reached $11,800,000,000 and) 
$13,506,000,000 in the respective years. | 

When Depression Set In 

In 1930 the early stages of the depres- | 
sion cut the total to $6,904,000,000, and | 
the recession continued to $4,515,000,000 | 
in. 1931 and $2,935,000,00 in 1932, with | 
further declines in the early part of 1933. | 

Tn all the years mentioned this country 
maintained a favorable balance of trade, 
the excess of exports over imports being 
reduced last year, however, to less than | 
$300,000,000, the smallest figure since 
1910 and, with the exception of that year, 
the smallest since 1897. 

Shrinkage in World Trade 

While the shrinkage of United States 
commerce has been severe in the last 
three years, the reduction in world trade 
also has been rapid. This country’s ex- | 
ports and imports are now slightly less | 
than one-third of the value in 1929, and | 
the international trade of the world also | 
is about one-third of the 1929 total. | 

The total international commerce for 
1932 (in part estimated) is placed at | 
$26,160,000,000. In 1931 it was $39,597,- | 


TRENDS IN MARKETS FOR PRINCIPAL 


EAVY declines in United States ex-| 
ports in the last few years have led 
to speculation and research on the 
probable trend of our foreign sales of 
leading commodities after the effects of 
the depression have worn off, many econ- 
omists concluding that total exports will 
recover, possibly rapidly, but that there 
is serious doubt as to the future of cer- | 


tain individual commodities in the world | |} 


markets. 

The large reduction in dollar value of | 
exports of leading products, illustrated 
in the accompanying chart, has been 
brought about both by decreases in phys- 
ical volume of goods shipped and by re- 
ductions in prices, the Department of 
Commerce says. The drop in physical 
volume, however, has been the more im- | 
portant factor of the two in the last 
year. 

Cotton an’ Exception 


Cotton was an,exception to the trend. |]} 


The volume of cotton exports ineponned | 


about 31 per cent last year over 1931 
and exceeded the amount shipped out in 


1929, although the value was little more | || 
| than half of that in 1929. | 


Cotton has been for many‘ years the 
chief article of export of the United 
States, exceeding in value of shipments 
abroad whole groups of other leading 
commodities. 

No reason is known why this product 
should not continue its leadership. It is 
produced in a region close to seaboard, 
providing cheap and convenient sea 
transportation, and there appears at 
present no real prospect of development 
of production in any other country on a 
scale that might seriously interfere with 
our foreign sales, according to informa- 
tion made available at the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Foreign Cotton Producers 

The principal competing countries in 
the cotton trade are Egypt, India, and 
China, The crop in Idia and China, how- 
ever, is of much lower quality than the 
American product and sells at a consid- 
erably lower vrice except under the most | 
unusual circumstances. The production | 
possibilities of Egypt are ‘comparatively 
limited. 

Russia, which normally has been a| 
good cotton customer of the United) 
States, has been trying hard in recent’ 
years to develop cotton production within | 
its own borders to eliminate the need of | 
imports. Thus far the effort has not | 
been particularly successful, and the fu- | 
ture of this development is in doubt. 

The history of cotton exports of the | 
United States has been one of rather | 
steady growth through the last century. | 
No long-time downturn has yet ap- 
peared, and it is believed the export 
trade will continue to hold up well un- 
less unforeseen factors intervene. 

The future of wheat exports is not so 
uncertain. Some believe that the high | 
point in, our history has heen passed | 


| dustrial 





C00,000, in 1930 it was $54,921,000,000, | 
and in 1929 it was $68,290,000,000. It is 


this tremendous decline which has stirred 
the nations to action to bring about a 
revival, in the hope of reviving also in- 
and business activity of the 
world. 

The continued sharp reduction in 1932 
was caused’ largely by a reduction in the 
actual volume of commodities exchanged, 
and only in part by lower prices, since 
the precipitate drop in prices which had 


occurred previously was slowed appreci- | 


ably last year. Prices in world trade 
fell only about 10 per cent in 19382, 
whereas the physical volume of ship- 
ments dropped more than 26 per cent. 

A factor in the general decline of trade 
is declared by economists to be the ces- 
sation of export of capital by Great Brit- 
an and the United States in 1930. Pre- 
vious to that year, in a group of 24 na- 
tions, of which seven were creditors and 
17 were 
viewpoint of net payments made on for- 


eign investments annually, the 17 na-| 


tions had financed their excesses of im- 
ports over exports by borrowing abroad. 
Effect on Employment 

The President’s objective in taking 
definite steps to restore the foreign trade 
of the country is not, of course, merely 


to revive the business of a group of | 


exporters and importers. Behind the 


program is the fact that normally some | 
| 10 per cent of the production of export- 


able commodities in the United States 
is exported, and that this trade means 
more business for the manufacturer and 
more employment for labor. 


The Department of Commerce esti- 
mates that last year, despite the unusu- 
ally low levei of trade, the production 
of export commodities gave employment 
to at least 2,000,000 American workers. 
In addition, it is estimated that about 
1,250,000 workers were given employ- 


COTTON 


1929 
$ 770,800,000 
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1932 
$76,300,000 


period 1898 to 1903 and of the World 
War period will not again be equaled. 
This belief 1s based on several factors. 
One is that 2 long downturn in wheat 
exports had begun some time before the 
war, the tendency having been downward 
since about 1903. Another is the devel- 
opment of wheat production in foreign 
countries which -is competing severely 
with the American crop. The huge crops 
of Argentina, Australia, and Canada, 
for instance, are developments of only 
recent years. These three countries had 


The year 1913 represents the last nor-'and- that the heavy shipments of the! a total acreage last year more than 80 





debtors, consireded from the | 








ment in activities which supply 
needs of those engaged directly in pro- 
duction of goods for export. 

These figures do not include a con 


siderable number who were engaged in 


the clerical and mercantile phases of the} 


| export business itself, nor those in the 
warehousing or ocean shipping business 
who benefited by the trade. 

Still further employment was provided 
in meeting the needs of the export trade 
for insurance, banking facilities, trans- 
portation, and numerous other services 
that enter into the transactions. 

Affects One in Ten 

The 2,000,000 employed directly in 
production of export commodities last 
year constitute more than 10 per cent 
of the total of 18,000,000 persons at 
work during that year producing goods 
capable of being exported. Thus one out 
of every nine workmen producing ex- 
portable goods owed his job to the ex- 
port trade, small as it was. 


| In 1929 production of goods for export 


| 2,900,000 American workers, and for 
1931 the estimate is 2,300,000. No esti- 
mate was made fr 1930. The higher 
figures involve also correspondingly 
higher numbers of workers employed to 
supply the needs of those actually mak- 
ing goods for export. 

The figures on value of exports do not 
give an adequate picture of the trend of 
exports of many of our commodities. 
Cotton, for instance, which is practically 
always the largest item in the trade, 
shows a decided decrease in value of 
exports, but the volume was materially 
higher last year than in 1931. That 
means there was rather a larger than a 
smaller number of persons employed in 
production of that crop for export, de- 


the | 


tion that went into export channels last 
year also was larger and established a 
new high record for the period since 
About 1,- 
lumber 


records were begun in 1869. 
500,000,000 board-feet of 
sold abroad, or about 13 per cent of the 
countrys’ tota) production. 


was 


The automobile industry was able to 
sell abroad more than $80,000,000 worth 
of cars and parts last year, in spite of 
the severely curtailed buying power 
abroad. This was about 11% per cent 
ot the industry’s total output. 

This country also sold abroad last year 
about 27 per cent of its leaf tobacco 
crop, 9 per cent of its apples, 15 per 
cent of its wheat, 24 per cent of its! 
lard, 7% per cent of its salmon pack, 
9 per cent of its motor fuel production, 
and 30 per cent of its lubricating oil. 


Exports of Crude Materials 
Exports of crude materials, one of the | 
broad classifications adopted by the De- 


| partment of Commerce for use in ana-}| 


is estimated to have provided work. for | 


spite the lower dollar total of foreign | 


sales. More than half the entire cotton 
crop was exported. 


The proportion of our lumber produc-| foreign countries. 








,a smaller 





As measured by quantity rather than 
value, our export trade has not fallen 
so far as the value figure would indi- 
cate. The value of all the commodities 
exported last year was only 35 per cent 


of the average for the years 1923-1925, 


| yet the quantity, as shown by a Depart- 


ment of Commerce index, was still about 
69 per cent of the average for the three- 
year base period. The unit value of ex- 
ports is calculated as falling last year 
to 51 per cent of the 1923-1925 level. 
This comparative stability in the quan- 
tity of exports means that the falling 
off in trade has reduced employment by 
amount than the dollar de- 
cline would indicate. 
taken from the roil of those making ex- 


port commodities about 1,000,000 per-| 
| sons, besides large additional numbers 


who otherwise would be supplying the 
wants of the tmillion. 


Mr. Roper’s Views 
“It is futile to talk of ending the de- 


lyzing trade, actually gained 7 per cent| pression here or in any other country 


in quantity last year over 1931. The 
total of shipments of this class of goods 
was the largest since 1928. This class | 





includes moer than one-fourth of all 
exports. 

The other large classifications—fin- 
ished 
crude foodstuffs, and 
foodstuffs—all showed declines in vol- 


ume of exports, but the drop in volume} the same time a fundamental reason for | the difficulties of international trade 


to a satisfactory extent without study- 
ing means for the restoration of inter- 
national trade.” Daniel C. Roper, Secre- 
tary of Commerce, said in an address 
April 10 through a National Broadcast- 
ing Company network. “The stagnation 


manufactures, semimanufactures,| of the movement of goods between na- | 
manufactured | tions is not only one of the most serious | 


results of the world depression—it is at 


was not so great as the reduction in| the prolongation of this unhappy state | 


total value. = 


These large quantities of goods sold | 


| of affairs. 


. . . | 
“There is nothing complicated about | 


+ 


= | 


Yet the drop has} 
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RTS TO REVIVE NATION'S DECREASED FOREIGN TRADE 


+ —--- 


Added Employment 
Expected to Result 
From Stimulation of 
World Commerce 


fore, if it be possible for any nation to 
prosper as a self-contained unit, develop- 
ing its resources for the exclusive bene- 
fit of its own people without trying to 
export its goods, &that nation is the 
United States. 4 
“But apart from the importance 6f 
our export trade in manuractured prod- 
ucts, American agriculture is also de- 
pendent to a great extent upon foreign 
outlets for its products. Ever last year, 
the value of our exports had 
shrunk to the lowest point in more than 
a quarter of a century, foreign markets 
furnished means of subsistence to im- 
portant groups of our farm population. 
“The problem of restoring the pros- 
perity of our farmers with their ifh- 
mense purchasing power is one of the 
most urgent endeavors now confronting 
this nation. The farmer himself needs 
to realize that controlling influences to 
be exercised by him are a more intelli- 
| gent regulation of production as well ‘as 
a less restricted foreign trade. Our 
cotton growers, for example, may by 
crop - production control. be enabled to 
obtain a fair return for that part of 
their crop consumed here in the United 
States, but they cannot be wholly proé- 
perous until they can sell at a reasonable 
profit the 50 per cent of their cotton 
| which must be shipped to other parts.of 
| the world. b 
“With world exports and imports 
steadily dwindling away, there is small 
comfort in the fact that the United 
| States is still the leading exporting -na- 
| tion of the worla. The distinction “of 
| being the richest man in the poorhouse 
is an empty honor. ne 
| “With the crushing weight of economic 
depression bearing down everywhere, 
shrinkage in the demand for imported 
goods was inevitable. To add to the nat- 
ural difficulties brought about by the 
drastic decline in purchasing power and 
the lowering price levels, the govern- 
ments of. the world have contributed to 
by 
imposing artificial restrictions—such ‘as 
high tariffs, import quotas, direct prohi- 


when 


abroad account for a considerable vol-| this relationship between the prosperity | bition of certain imports, and restric- 


ume of 
States. 


employment throughout 


In fact, every State | 


Union contributes regularly to the ex-; out in our own case. 


port trade, and this was the case last | 


year. This means the provision of jobs | 


Let us see how it works 
The United States 
offers the greatest market that the world 
has ever known. No other nation has 


the | of a country and its trade with the rest| tions upon the purchase of foreign ex- 
in the| of the world. ; 


change. 3 

|. “Such measures, on the-part-of .other 
| conutries, have usually been taken 4o 
| remedy urgent conditions of internal fie 


in practically every community in the| ever advanced to a state where so many | "ance or as a desperate attempt to bal- 
country as a result of our dealings with| of its people are able to satisfy their| #mce their international payments by 
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This Drawing shows the Sharp Reductions in Total Value of Exports of Six of the Most Important 
Commodities Since 1929, When the Present Business Difficulties Began 


1932 
$56,900,000 





per cent larger than their average for | 
| the period 1909-1913, and they show no| 
disposition to go back to their former | 
low levels of production. 
Russian Wheat Yield 

Russia is an undetermined factor in 
the wheat situation. Before the war she 
had large exports of wheat, and in re- 
cent years she has been trying to recove) 
this trade, without much success so far. 
She may be able again to develop a large 
export trade, however, adding her com- 
petition to that of other countries 
the great European markets. 


in| 


Europe itse!f, which takes most of the 


| world’s wheat exports, has been trying 


tu make itself more nearly self-sufficient 
in this respect. Germany has brought 
itself much closer to self - sufficiency, 
France has increased its production, and 
Italy has been striving to expand its 
wheat crop. 

The situation with 
and fats is rather 
wheat. A decline in exports of these 
commodities set in at about the same 
time as the decline in wheat began—' 


respect to meats 
similar to that of 


|_wants by the purchase of goods. 


‘F oreign Sales of Many of Our Chief Products Reduced Largely by 





There- 


EXPORTS 








early in the present century. Foreign 


countries have been increasing their 
production of meats also, creating 
competition. 


No reason is known why exports of 
machinery and automobiles should not 
regain much of their losses of recent 
years, unless the establishment of branch 
factories abroad should prove to be a 
decisive factor. Foreign purchases of 
these products from America had been 
increasing steadily before the war, and 
it may be anticipated that the world will 
need large quantities of additional equip- 
ment for producing establishments when 
the depression ends. The United States 
is able to make good machinery at low 
cost. 

The machinery classification includes 
not only industrial machinery, but also 
agricultural and _ electrical equipment, 
and other mechanical devices. 

Sales of petroleum and its products 
abroad had increased steadily up to the 
beginning of the depression. It is not 
believed that there have been any great 
developments in foreign production that 


| would prevent further gains in this trade 


when business revives. 
Values of the Exports 

Exports of the products mentioned 
have shown the following declines, in to- 
tal value, from 1929 to 1932: Cotton, 
$770,800,000 to $345,200,000; machinery, 
$606,800,000 to $132,,000,000; petroleum 
and its products, $561,200,000 to $208,- 
400,000; automobiles (including parts), 
$541,400,000 to $76,300,000; meats and 
fats, $202,800,000 to $56,900,000; wheat 
(including flour), $192,300,000 to $51,- 
200,000. . 

The falling levels of trade have caused 
many changes in the rank of different 
products in importance as items of ex- 
port trade. On the basis of value, the 
following changes have taken place: 

Machinery, which ranged second 
1929, has fallen to third place. Petro- 
leum and its products, which ranked 
third in 1929, advanced to second. Au- 
tomobiles, which ranked fourth in 1929, 
dropped down to fifth and were sup- 
planted by fruits and nuts, which rose 
from eleventh in 1929, with a value of 
$137,500,000, to fourth in 1932, with a 
value of $77,300,000, several other com- 
modities having declined much more 
rapidly. 

Meats and fats, which ranked fifth in 
1929, fell to eighth in 1932. Iron and 
steel mill products, which ranked sixth 
in 1929, with a value of $200,100,000, fell 
to twelfth in 1932, with a value of $28,- 
900,000. Wheat and flour, which ranked 
seventh in 1929, fell to ninth in 19382. 
Copper and its manufactures fell from a 
rank of eighth in 1929, with a value of 
$183,400,000, to fourteenth in 1932, with 
a value of $21,200,000. Tobacco, which 
ranked tenth in 1929, with a value of 
$146,100,000, advanced to seventh in 
1932, with a value of $65,900,000. 


in 


curtailing imports in ratio to declining 
exports. But whatever the motives be« 
hind them, these artificial restrictions 
are rapidly. strangling what is left-of 
international trade. 


World Economic Conference 


-| “Last year more than half of the, 65 


nations of commercial importance in- 
creased their trade barriers by one 
means or another, thus progressively 
deepening the world depression. Indi- 
vidually each nation felt there was noth- 
ing else to be done. Finally, however, “to 
these came a realization that the ofily 
way out of an impossible situation was 
through international cooperation. So, 
et the Lausanne conference last July the 
League of Nations was invited to con- 
voke a World Monetary and Economic 
Conference. Preliminary meetings’ ‘of 
experts have been held at Geneva since 
that time in preparation for the confer- 
ence, which is expected to take”place this 
Summer. 

“The United States was invited to 
participate in this effort to bring about 
international cooperation, and the invi- 
tation was accepted. Yet there must 
have been a grave question in the minds 
of those concerned as to what contrihu- 
tion our delegates might be able to make. 
Any sincere attempt to restore the move- 
ment of goods between nations must in- 
volve a lowering of existing trade bar- 
riers. And how could our delegates sug- 
gest what other nations should do in this 
connection while we ourselves severely 
restrict trade by an unreasonable and 
most extreme tariff policy? 

Policy of Fair Play 

“Our representatives will be listened 
to with far greater respect, and their 
influence in the general effort toward 
constructive accomplishments will be 
much increased, if they can come into 
the court of world negotiations with 
‘clean hands’ and admitted recognition 
of the self-evident condition resulting 
from our impossible tariff situation. “It 
must be made known to the world that 
the United States is now committed to 
a policy of fair play in its future inter- 
national economic relations. 4 

“Such remarkable progress has been 
made during the last month in attacking 
urgent problems of a purely domestic 
nature that the President was able to 
announce a few days ago that he would 
presently ‘ask the Congress for legisla- 
tion enabling us to. initiate practical re- 
ciprocal tariff agreements to break 
through trade barriers and _ establish 
foreign markets for farm and industrial 
products.’ ' 

“In spite of our efforts to deceive our- 
selves during the recent years, it is fiin- 
damental that we cannot sell goods to 
other nations without permitting hem’ to 
sell goods to us. This means a mutually 
profitable exchange of surpluses. 

“There is no consistency in a policy 
under which our Government concen- 


trates its trade-promotive efforts on the 

export of American goods while placing 

every possible obstacle in the wayof 

the imports that are necessary if our 

foreign customers are to be able to pay 

for our goods and thereby meet their 
| other obligations.to us,” . 


FINANCE 


General Inquiry 

Covering Railway 
Freight Charges 

1.C. C. to Hold Hearings on 
Reasonableness of Rates 


And Factors Involved in 
Railway Earnings 


Hearings in the general investigation of 


freight rates ordered by the Interstate | 


-~Commerce Commission March 31 will be- 
gin at Washington April 24, the Commis- 
sion announced. 

Relations between particular commodi- 
ties or between particular points under 
existing rates are not in issue, it was 


stated, and the lawfulness of particular 
individual rates will not be considered. 
Extent of Inquiry 

The extent of the investigation is indi- 
cated by a list issued by the Commission 
“enumerating matters which it was sug- 
gested should be covered by the evidence 
to be presented. This list, the Commis- 
_sion ‘said, is not all-inclusive, but is in- 
tended merely as an indication of matters 
about which the Commission wishes to 
have the facts developed. The list fol- 
lows: 

(1) Are the present freight rates and 
charges of respondents reasonable in the 
aggregate in the country as a whole or 
in the several territorial rate groups? Are 
the present general levels of freight rates 
and charges on commodities or descrip- 
_tions of traffic moving in substantial vol- 
‘umes in the country as a whole or in one 
~or more of the designated rate groups 
- reasonable? 

Prospects for Future 


(2) To what extent are respondents re- |, 


alizing adequate earnings, and, assuming 
~the continuance of substantially the pres- 
ent level of rates, what are the prospects 
-for the future. The answers should be 
given separately for the various rate 
groups and should cover a representative 
period of years. The extent to which the 
. individual Class I railways have earned 
their fixed charges should be shown for 
. Selected representative years. 

(3) Show the volumes of freight and 
Passenger traffic by rate groups in each of 
the years 1921-1922, including cars loaded, 

.tons of freight originated, ton-miles and 
Passenger miles, and ton-miles and pas- 
senger-miles per mile of line. Data for 
1933 should be given for as many months 
as statistics are available in comparison 
with similar periods in the prior years 
specified. 

Operating Expenses 

(4) To what extent have respondents’ 
Operating expenses been reduced (or in- 
creased, as the case_may be) since Jan. 1, 
1929? Explanations of the changes should 
include effect of (a) furlough or discharge 
of employes; (b) reductions in salaries and 
wages or changes in the conditions under 
which employes work; (‘c) reductions or 
economies in service; (d) curtailment ot 
maintenance; e) changes in costs of fuel 
rails, and other principal materials used 
by railways; ‘f) more efficient operation 


| Shrinking Number 
Of Railroad Jobs 


‘Employment Declines 12.47 
Per Cent in Year Up to 
February, 1933 


Th number of railroad employes in 


February was 12.47 per cent less than in | 


the same month of 1932, according to a 
tabulation issued April 11 by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, The de- 
‘crease in January, however, was 13.29 per 


cent below the number of employes in 
January, 1932. 


excluding switching and terminal 
panies. I follows: 


com- 


Pct. 
No.* Decrease 
Executives, and 
assistants 


Professional, clerical, and gen- 


Officials, staff 


12,496 10.93 


165,693 15.12 
tures eecccceesess 
Maintenance of equipment and 
SUNOS 05 6c vec cscnes 
Transportation (other 
train. engine, and yard) 
Transportation (yerdmasters, 
switch tenders, and hostlers) 
Transportation (train and en- 
gine service) ‘ 


179,686 12.87 


256,271 14.03 


122,384 
12,339 
192.645 
Total, all employes.... 941,514 
Corresponding totals 
ceding months 
January 
December 
November — & 
Octobe - 1,016,951 
September ++. 994,630 15 
August ee eee 2 : 
July .. « -1,005,929 22.08 
June . - -1,031,014 20.61 
May .. -1,065,159 19.17 
April .. .-1,069,397 18.44 
March 1,080,027 16.86 
*Includes estimate for Chicago, Indianapolis 
& Louisville Ry., April 11, 1933. 


996.746 


Minnesota Places Tax 
On Sales of Margarine 


St. Paul, Minn.—Governor Olson has 
signed a bill levying a State tax of 10 
cents a pound on oleomargarine sold th 
{Minnesota after July 1, 1933. 

The Legislature also passed a chain 
store tax bill, which is estimated to raise 
$1,500,000 annually for school aid funds, | 
and it was stated by Senator Loftsgaar- | 
den, sponsor of the measure, that Gov- | 
ernor Olsen will sign it. 


Tariff Increases Asked 
Both on Jute and Boots | 


Application has been filed with the 
Tariff Commission by the Lorraine Fiber 
Mills, of Brooklyn, N. Y., for increase in | 
duty on jute webbing not exceeding 12 
inches in width. ‘Tariff Act paragraph 
1015). The Teitzel-Jones-Dehner Boot Co., 
Inc., Wichita, Kans., has filed application | 
for increased duty on boots made wholly | 
of leather, military and cowboy § types 
(Tariff Act paragraph 1530). 


Decisions in Railway Rate Proceedings 
And Finance Cases Announced by ee 


The tabulation covers Class I railways, 


+k 
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| COMPARISONS OF BUSINESS CONDITIONS | 
Week by 


COMMODITY PRICES, WHOLESALE 


| Copper, electrolytic, New York 

| Cotton. middling, spot, New York 
Food index (Bradstreet’s) 
Iron and steel composite 
Wheat, No. 2, hard Winter (K. C.) 


FINANCE 


.... dollars, 


“ « 


“ “ 


Banking: 
Debits, New York City.... 
Debits, outside New York City 
Federal reserve banks— 
Reserve bank credit, total 
Bills bought 
Bills discounted 
U. S. Government securities..... 
Federal reserve reporting member banks— 
Deposits, net demand a 
Deposits, time 
Investments, total 
U. S. Government securities.... 
Loans, total .... 
On securities 
All other 
Interest rates, eall loans... 
Interest rates, time loaMs..........ee ee eee eee eees 
Exchange rates, sterling (daily average)... 
Failures, commercial 


“ 
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19 


2 
2: 


3 


| | 
Apr.8 | Apr.1 


per lb. 


dollars, per ton. 
dollars, per bush. 


per cent. .| 


dollars... 
-number. .| 


Money in circulation (daily average) ...millions of dollars. . | 


Security markets: 
Bonds sales, N. Y. S. E...thousands of dollars par value 
Bond prices, 40 corporate issues 
Stock sales, N. Y. S. E . thousands of shares 
Stock prices (50) (N. Y. Times) .. dollars per share 
Stock prices (421) (Standard Statistics)...... -1926=100 

Industrials (351) (a ee ee = 
Public utilities (37) 
Railroads (33) 


PRODUCTION, CONSTRUCTION AND DISTRIBUTIO 
Production: 
Automobiles (Cram’s) number 
Bituminous coal (daily average)..... . thousands of tons 
Electric power millions of kilowatt-hours 
Petroleum thousands of barrels 
Steel ingots per cent of capacity 
Construction, contract awards (da. av.)..thous. of dollars 
Distribution : 
Exports— 
Corn 
Wheat 
Wheat flour 
Freight-car loadings, total. 
Coal and coke 
Forest products . 
Grain and products. 
Livestock 
Merchandise, less than carloads 
Ore 
Miscellaneous 
Receipts— 
Cattle and calves..........+++ x 


“ 


thousands of bushels 


thousands 


.. ss. .-thousands of bales 
.thousands of bushels 
thousands of pounds 


Cotton into sight 
Wheat, at primary markets...... 
Wooi, total, Boston 


thousands of barrels. . 


dollars. . 


pos 


Nw Hho 
nhonot 


Gu 


N| 
24,528 
907 
1,402 
2,240 
15 
2,617 


ae 


| 
es | ne 
46 
494,588 
91,363 
17.059 


| 


1932 


Mar. 25 


20,773 
850 
1,410 
2,250 
14 


seeee 


42,953 
774 
1,465 


207 
3 
47 
475,850 
94,721 
15,717 
31,200 
15,034 
154,976 
2,249 
161,953 


544,806 
92,259 
19,577 
29,026 
17,173 

187,687 

2,671 

196,413 


177 
405 
108 
3,168 


195 
412 
144 
2,186 
692 








Fixing of Milk Prices 


In Cities of Wisconsin 


Madison, Wis.—The State Department of 


Apr. 9 


v 


| 


Apr. 2 


2,902 
2,768 


1,587 
66 
633 
872 


10,941 
5,680 
7,143 
3,920 

12,211 
5,328 
6,883 

2.50 
3.00 
3.78 
610 
5,463 


58,222 
78.37 
7,532 
65.34 
53.2 
50.6 
87.2 
29.0 


42,612 
1,028 
1,480 
3,154 
23 
4,294 


638 
1,877 
150 
544,961 
99,189 
19,186 
29,176 
16,203 
186,489 
2,183 
192,535 


198 
381 
165 

2,253 

550 


Week 


As Assembled and Made Public by the Department of Commerce, April 14 


1931 


Apr. 11 


| 
| 
| 


0.093 
102 
2.34 
31.67 
-73 


0.096 
105 
2.37 

31.67 

12 


| 
| 
| 


6,686 
4,649 


943 
167 
164 
598 


13,749 
7,296 
7,551 
3,777 

15,382 
7,256 
8,126 

1.50 
2.00 
4.86 
549 
4,638 


52,083 
96.02 
11,237 
153.70 
114.2 
105.3 
176.1 
91.2 


7 


72,609 


1,2 
1,680 
2,252 

52 


< 


22 14 
136 ! 
121 

737,272 | 

123,602 

32,574 | 

36,924 | 

20,420 

223,631 

6,636 

293,685 


232 
426 
68 
5,769 
2,811 


44 * 


TRANSPORTATION 


1930 


| 
Apr. ‘2 


Apr.5 | Apr. 13 


| 
| 
| 





0.178 
166 
2.94 
24.52 
1.07 


0.178 
-166 
2.91 

34.57 
1.02 


9.040 
5,524 


10,388 
6,421 


| 


1.047 | 
267 
226 
527 


13,208 
7,102 
5.731 
2,838 

16,829 
8,163 
8 666 

4.00 
4.50 
4.86 
494 
4,529 


70,294 
95.24 | 

28.796 

241,58 | 
182.7 
i72.7 
266.0 
142.1 


1,124 
301 
241 


530 


13,329 
7,087 
5,713 
2,846 

16,913 
8,244 
8,669 

4.00 
4.25 
4.86 
503 
4,540 


—_ as 
Cou 

OS 
WOAGSUCS4 


pPSQseninSe 
BOAR oO 
cc. O1co 


- 
-1 
o 
~~ 


73,112 
95.41 
28.959 
238.06 
184.2 
174.1 
267.4 
144.3 


51,628 
94.22 
19,994 
240.51 
186.1 
193.0 
199.8 
138.0 


239.80 
184.4 
191.0 
198.1 | 
138.0 


| 
140,822 
1,400 
1,697 
2,615 
98 | 
28,912 


99,023 
1,422 
1,708 
2,53 


mF. 


138,417 
1,389 
1,663 


249 | 
277 | 
193 
973,152 
148,721 
69,152 
34,542 
24,216 | 
266,955 | 
15,121 
414,445 


329 

133 | 
911,316 
142,791 
57,357 | 
39,953 | 
23,252 
252,631 
11,479 
383,853 


842 

247 
908,059 
144,523 
56,961 
40,370 
22,482 
254,916 
10,505 
378,302 


235 
491 
88 
3,076 
3,185 


69,104 
35,731 
23,604 
267,142 
11,124 
407,208 


231 

496 

122 
2.598 | 
4.317 


228 
477 
102 
4,119 
2.089 


211 
495 
106 
4,860 
4,340 





Rate Agreements Among Ocean Lines 


As Announced by the Shipping Board 


Unified System 
Of Railways for 


Jersey Resorts 


State Utility Board Gives Its 
Consent to Proposal to 
Consolidate Facilities 
Along the Coast 


Trenton, N. J.—Unification of the At- 
lantic City Railroad, the West Jersey & 
Seashore Railroad and the Pennsylvania 
Railroad in South Jersey has just been 
approved by the State Board of Public 
Utility Commisionerss, to which the mat- 
|ter was referred by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The State board’s re- 
port on the subject was issued April 11. 

The railroads had filed with the Federal 
Commission applications to unify the rail 
facilities between Camden and Atlantic 
City, Ocean City, Wildwood, Cape May, 
and other terminals. (I. C. C. Finance 
Docket Nos. 9756-9762, inclusive.) 

The estimated annual saving of the pro- 
posed unified operation, according to the 
| New Jersey board, approximates $1,600,000, 
and on the basis of the combined net 
revenue of 1932, with this amount, suffi- 
cient revenue would be available to meet 
the operating, administrative, and finan- 
cial expenses. 

The board expressed the opinion that 
the proposed plan will tend to effect 
economies in cost of operation; prevent 
further substantial financial loss to the 
respective railroad companies because of 
duplication of services; eliminate grade 
crossings and thereby avoid substantial 
expense to the State and the railroad com- 
panies, and generally to produce many 
other benefits without depriving the pas- 
,scnger and freight traffic of reasonable 
transportation facilities, and therefore rec- 
ommended that the respective applications 
be approved with minor exceptions. 


‘Bureau of Mines Reports 
Weekly Coal Output Larger 


Coal output of both anthracite and bi- 
tuminous mines increased for the week 
ended April 1. Production of bituminous 
| coal amounted to 5,168,000 net tons, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Mines, a gain of 
1.2 per cent over the preceding week, and 
compares with 5,862,000 tons for the same 
; week last year. 

Anthracite production in Pennsylvania is 
estimatg1 at 1,005,000 tons, an increase of 
|'7,000 tons over the preceding week and 
15.3 per cent over the corresponding week 
a year ago. 

Beehive coke production was 20,600 net 
|tons. This is in comparison with 20,300 
tons the previous week and 16,900 tons the 
same week a year ago. 


Corn Exports Face Better 
Prospect in World Trade 


United States corn will meet less active 
competition in world markets this year 
because of prospective short supplies of 


Agriculture and Markets has been em- 


resulting from improved methods or from powered to fix milk prices in Wisconsin 


the substitution of improved machinery 
and equipment; (g) other changes in con- 
ditions affecting the cost of operation. 

(5) To what extent have respondents’ 
taxes and fixed charges been reduced (or 
increased, as the case may be) since Jan. 
1, 1929? 

(6 What is the present condition of road 
and equipment? What expenditure, if 
any, will be required to restore the road 
and equipment to a satisfactory condition 
(a) to handle the present volume of traffic, 
and ‘b) to handle a volume of traffic equal 


Argentine corn and the marked reduction 
in the South African crop, it is expected 
| by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

The Argentine corn crop is forecast at 
264,000,000 bushels against 293,000,000 
bushels produced in 1932, and the record 
harvest of 420,000,000 bushels in 1931. 
| Stocks of old crop corn are low with sup- 
plies for export estimated at approxi- 
mately 8,000,000 bushels as of March 1, 
says the Bureau. Shipments during March 
were about 17,600,000 bushels. 


ECISIONS in railway rate and finance cases have been handed down by the 


HE following agreements filed in compliance with section 15 of the Shipping Act 
Interstate Commerce Commission as follows: 


cities having a population of more fhan be 1916 have been approved by the Shipping Board: 
5,000. An emergency bill granting such Approved April 11 + _ 


authority was passed by the Legislature | Between Puget Sound Ports and Latin Amer- 
aan , vernor as ica: 

ss by Acting Governor Thom Panama Mail Steamship Company with The 
. Mailley. |Border Line Transportation Company, Puget 
Sound Freight Lines, Puget Sound Navigation 
Company, and Skagit River Navigation and | 
|Trading Company: Agreement covers through 
shipments between Puget Sound outports and 
ports in Mexico, Central and South America, 
Canal Zone, Cuba and Caribbean Sea, with 
transhipment at Seattle. 


Between Dutch East Indies and Atlantic Coast 

(including Gulf ports) of North America: 

N. V. Stoomvart Maatschappy “Nederland,” 
N. V. Rotterdamsche Lloyd, N. V. Neder- 
landsch-Amerikaansche Stoomvart Maat- 
schappy Holland-Amerika Lyn and The Ocean 
Steam Ship Company, The China Mutual 
Steam Navigation Company, and Nederl. 
Stoomvart Mij. “Oceaan” (Alfred Holt & Co., 
managers) : 

Arrangement provides for the operation by 
the above-named lines, with the exception of 
Holland-Amerika Lyn, of a joint service be- 
tween the Dutch East Indies and the Atlantic 
coast of North America under the trade name 
“Java-New York Line.’ The number of vessels 
to be used by each party is to be fixed by 
mutual agreement and in accordance with the 
requirements of the service. Should the Hol- 
and-Amerika Lyn decide not to place ton- 
nage in the Java-New York Line within ten 
; years calculated from Dec. 12, 1931, that line 
will be considered as having withdrawn from 
this agreement. Decisions in respect to the, 
operation of the joint service, fixing of rates, 
etc., are to be by unanimous vote. The three | 
lines managed by Alfred Holt & Co. are to 
vote as a unit This agreement may be ter- 
minated at any time subject to six months’ 
written notice by one signatory to the others 
or immediately if the parties so mutually 
agree. Provision is made for arbitration of 
disputes arising under this agreement. 

The pool arangement, attached to and made | 
|@ part of this agreement, provides for the 
pooling of net freight after deduction of a 
| percentage as carrier’s allowance on all cargo, 
;except treasure ,transported from the east} 
coast of the United States to the Dutch East 
Indies. Owners may deduct a specified sum 
as compensation for deviation expense of ves- | 
sels calling at south Atlantic ports for rosin, 
except on those vessels proceeding from Gulf 
ports to north Atlantic ports. 

Adjustment of the pool will be made quar- 
terly on the basis of the bale cubic space 
available for cargo Vessels to rank in the 
pool for a maximum of 10,000 tons each, but 
any excess used for cargo to be pooled. Own- 
ers to have liberty of reserving space required 
foy pilgrims and/or emigrants* such space to 
be deducted from pool tonnage. Vessels dis- 
patched from the United States to the Dutch 
East. Indies in ballast will rank as if loaded 
on berth and will pay a specified sum into 
the pool. All matters pertaining to the pooi 
are to be decided by majority vote 

The agreement is filed to supersede Agree- | 
ments Nos. 67, approved June 26, 1923, ana 
912 and 913-1, approved June «49, 1929, and 

Aug. 26. 1931, respectively 
Dutch East Indies to Atlantic and Gulf: 

Covers arrangement between N. V. Stoom- 
vaart Maatschappy “Nederland,” N. V. Rotter- 
damsche Lloyd, N. V. Nederlandsch-Amerikaan- | 
sche Stoomvaart Maatschappy ‘“‘Holland-Amer- 
ika Lyn,” and Alfred Holt & Company (man- 
agers The Ocean Steam Ship Company, The 
China Mutual Steam Navigation Company, 
Nederl. Stoomvaart Mij. “Oceaan"’), collec- 
tively called the Java-New York Line, and 
Ellerman & Bucknall Steamship Company, 

whereby the latter company is to share in 
he trade of the Java-New York Line from the 
Dutch East Indies to Atlantic coast and Gulf 
ports of the U. 8S. A., to the extent of three 


Diesen ceed eath 
No. 24424.—Elmore Veneer Company Vv. Chi- | tion, orders of June 13, 1922, and Jan. 14, 1924, | 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad:|as amended, requiring installation of auto- 
1. Found that under defendants’ transit} matic train-stop or train-control devices, in 
tariff by transit operators in determining sc far as such orders affect petiitoner, tem- 
product by transit operators in determining | porarily suspended. Former reports: 69 I. C. C. 
their percentages of production. Transit rules | 258, and 91 I. C. C. 426 
requiring the treatment of wooden cores as a Examiners’ Proposed Reports 
product found unreasonable the extent No. 25229—Finley & Company v. Atchison 
they prevent the treatment of wooden cores Topeka & Santa Fe Railway: Rates on range 
as waste when used as fuel wood at the tran- or stocker cattle and calves, in carloads, from 
sit point. Reasonable transit rules prescribed, named points in Texas and New Mexico to 
and waiver of outstanding ch es authorized. named destinations in Kansas and Colorade 
2. Interstate nontransit rates on saw logs found to have been unreasonable. Reparation 
and bolts, in carloads, from origins in Wiscon- awarded 


average “ 7 sin and in the upper peninsula of Michigan No. 25467.—H. Moffat Company v. Southern 
to the average of the period 1927-1931? tc Oconto and Kiel, Wis d Menominee, Pacific Company: Rate on frozen fresh meats. 
This information should be furnished by | Mich., found not unreasonable in carloads. from Butte, Mont., and Spokane 
rate groups, and may also be furnished by 3. Reasonable rates on — to San —— Be Calif ee 
IR 4 commodities a the group found not unreas é y OW 
individual roads. ; Mich or preferent Complaint dismissed 
Efficiency in Management 3413 5.—Lone St Asphalt & Petroleum 
(7) To what extent can net income be Dela Corp m of Texas aoe coun 
mooenaeed oy greater economy and of- one eas 2 Gotteations in Texas, 
ciency in management, such as less circui- found not unreasonable cr otherwise unlawful 
tous hauling and further pooling of freight No. 25208.—Genoa Oil Company v. Chicage. 
and Passenger services? Rock I nd & Pacific Railway: Rate on gas 
7 — oi! and fuel oil, in tank-car loads, from Parco 
‘8) What changes in rates, increases or yo Genoa, Colo., found not unreasonable 
reductions, of importance have been made otherwise unlawful. Complaint dismissed 
eSince Jan. 1, 1929? Only changes over F. D. No eeerinne Boao nted to the 
id . No -Authority gran 
"ecnsiderable areas and embracing suffi- Botson & Albany Railroad Company to issue 
weient traffic to have appreciable revenue $7,000,000 of refunding bonds of 1933 to be de- 
~éffects i sir ; > livered to the New York Central ailroad 
‘sh ld os -” — hai gene possible, i ; 1y in discharge of obligations incurred 
shou e shown whether reductions made ase agreement. Authority granted to the 
were for the purpose of meeting other New York Central Railroad Company to as- 
forms of transportation (truck or water). sume onEeay ss SRE AEUNY as guarantor in 
: : ge cae respect of said bonas 
te meet the competition of other rail car- F. D. No. 9837.—Upon application, approval 
-Tiers, or for the purpose of stimulating of a loan of $228.824 to the Santa Fe North- 
et:affic by lowering the level of rail trans- western Railway Company by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation deniec 
portation charges. ; F. D. No. 9450.—Upon supplemental appli- 
(9) In order to develop as adequately as catiop a loan of $7,137,000 to the Illinois Cen- 
‘possible the probable effect upon respond- 
ents’ revenues and charges as a whole or 
on particular commodities or descriptions 
of traffic moving in substantial volume. 
“the following questions should be an- 
-Swered, in each case giving the facts upon 
which conclusions or opinions are based 


tral Railroad Company by the Reconstruction 
eand from which the Commission may 


Finance Corporation approved, for purposes 
other than those for which such loan was 
=feach iis ewn conclusions 
- (a) If rates as a whole or on particular 


originally approved Terms prescribed Pre- 
vious report. 184 I. C. C. 779 

commodities or descriptions of traffic 

either in the country as a whole or in 


sailings per annum at the same rates and 
| under the same conditions applied by the 
Java-New York Line. The number of sailings | 
may be increased or decreased by mutual ar- 
| rangement of the parties. 

United States Atlantic Coast to West Coasts 

of Central and South America: 

Nelson Steamship Company with Grace Line: 
This agreement provides for through billing 
arrangement covering shipments from regular 
loading ports of Nelson Steamship Company 
or. the United States Atlantic coast to regular 
ports of call of Grace Line on the west coast 
|of Central America and west coast of Soyth 
America wit htranshipment at Cristobal, Cana: 
Zone. TransHipment expense at Cristobal is 
to be for the account of Grace Line. 

Puget Sound and Alaska (2276): 

Agreement between Alaska Steamship Com- 
pany and Pacific Steamship Lines: The car- 
riers party to this agreement are each engaged 
in the operation of a steamship service be- 
tween Puget Sound ports and southeastern 
and southern Alaska. In addition to its Alaska 
service, Pacific operates coastwise between 
Puget Sound and California and also between 
California and west coast of Mexico. Alaska 
has at times operated vessels, directly or by 
charter, between Puget Sound and California 

Under the terms of the agreement now sub- 
mitted Pacific Steamship Lines is to withdraw 
from the Alaska trade with the exception that 
it may operate in the Alaska trade one pas- 
senger vessel which is not to engage in trans- 
portation of freight or of steerage passengers 
or cannery laborers, and is to adopt as the 
basis of its fares the current rates of the 
Alaska Steamship Company unless otherwise 
mutually agreed 

Alaska Steamship Company is not to op- 
erate any vessels in the Pacific coastwise trade 
or between Pacific coast and west coast of 
Mexico. Each is to route, in so far as it con- 
trols the routing, all passenger and freight 
traffic between Alsaka and California or west 
coast of Mexico over the vessels of the other. 
Pacific is to handle Alaska Steamship tickets 
upon a commission basis, and, in the years 
| when Pacific does not exercise its option of 
operating a vessel in the Alaska trade, is to 
be Alaska’s exclusive agent in the States of 
Oregon and California. The agreement is to 
extend for a period of seven years from the 
date of the Board’s approval thereof. 

_ Counsel for Alaska Steamship Company have 
; in response to Shipping Board inquiries, defi- 
nitely stated that it is the intention of the 

Alaska Steamship Company to provide entirely 
aaequate service to Alaska ports presently 
served by the Pacific Steamship Lines. 

Pacific Coast to Havana: 

Luckenbach Steamship Company with Amer- 
ican & Cuban Steamship Line, Luckenbach 
Steamship Company with Ward Line: Each of 
these agreements provides for through ship- 
ments of borax and boric acid from Pacific 
coast ports of call of the Luckenbach Line to 
Havana, Cuba, with transhipment at New 
York. Cost of transhipment is to be absorbed 
by the participating lines. Luckenbach Line 
is to make delivery to the on-carrying line's 
pier in New York harbor. 


Compensation Plan 
For Transport Labor 


charge for shore ,excursions and the basis of 
minimum port to port fares from New York 
to Norway and ports beyond. The lines may 
make reduction of 25 per cent in ocean fares 
to their agents, or responsible clerks of agents 
(including their wives and dependent chil- 
dren under 18 years of age), while free trans- 
portation to agents of the lines may be 
granted in conformity with the provisions of 
the basic agreement of the Transatlantic Pas- 
senger Conference (Conference Agreement No. 
120 approved by Board Feb. 12, 1929) and modi- 
fications thereof 

Any other carrier operating cruise vessels to 
the ports covered may become a party to the 
agreement by subscribing thereto. The agree- 
ment is to terminate Dec. 31, 1933. 

The agreement is between Cunard Line, 
Hamburg-American Line and Swedish Ameri- 
can Line. 

South Atlantic to Dutch West Indies and Ven- 
ezuela: - 

Bull Insular Line with The Atlantic & Care 
ibbean Steam Navigation Company: This agree- 
ment covering shipments of lumber from 
United States south Atlantic ports to ports 
in the Dutch West Indies and Venezuela, with 
transhipment t San Juan, Puerto Rico. 
Honolulu to Naples and Malta: 

Dollar Steaniship Lines with Export Steam- 
ship Corporation (American Export Lines): 
This agreement provides for through billing 
arrangement covering shipments from Hono- 
lulu, port of call of Dollar Steamship Lines, 
to Naples and Malta, ports of call of Ameri- 
can Export Lines, with transhipment at New 
York. Transhipment expense at New York is 
to be absorbed by the carriers. 

Agreement Modified 

The New York and Porto Rico Steamship 
Ccmpany with French Line: Modifies an agree- 
ment covering through shipments of all traf- 
fic between Bordeaux, Cherbourg, Havre, and 
Vigo and Puerto Rico, with transhipment of 
New York. The modification provides for ex- 
cepting from the agreement shipments of 
citrus fruits from Puerto Rico to Havre. 


eee eee 


Allowances for Injured Work- 
ers Provided in Bill 


the same 
I Chicagoan 
determined 
aring on petition 
Railroad Corpora- 


in Cé 

to Men r 

Upon furthe 

are & Hudson 


same 
und 
No. 3 


An interstate workmen's compensation 
law to provide a system of money allow- 
ances to employes, or dependents, for dis- 
ability or death resulting from injury on 
interstate railroads, express companies or 
Sleeping or dining cars or in operation 
of an airplane or any vehicle in com- 
merce between fixed termini or on a reg- 
ular schedule or route is proposed in a 
bill (S. 1320) introduced by Senator Wag- 
ner (Dem.), of New York April 13. It is| 
now before the Senate Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

It does not apply to vessels, nor to Fed- 
eral and State employes, nor to anyone 
coming under the Longshoremens and 
Harbor Workers Compensation Act, nor 
to results of intoxication, nor to suicide. 
Among other benefits, it would allow for 
permanent total disability, including loss 
of both hands, both arms, both feet, 
both eyes, or any two thereof, 662-3 per 
cent of the average weekly wage of the 
employe; temporary total disability, same 
percentage. For permanent partial dis- 
ability, compensation would be 662-3 per 
cent, payable as follows: 

Arm lost, 312 weeks’ compensation; leg, 
288 weeks; hand, 244 weeks; foot, 205 
weeks; eye, 160 weeks; thumb, 75 weeks 
first finger, 46 weeks; great toe, 28 weeks; 
second finger, 30 weeks; third finger, 25 
weeks; other toes, 16 weeks; fourth finger, 
weeks; loss of hearing, one ear, 52 
weeks; both ears, 200 weeks: serious fa- 
cial or head disfigurement, not exceeding 
$3,500; widowers or surviving children of 
such employes, full employe’s benefit to 
widows without children, half and half if 
children and widows, and full benefit to 
children if no widow. 


7 the 
particular rate groups, are reduced, how 
much additional tonnage is likely to re- 
sult therefrom; to what extent will such 
tonnage offset the loss revenue result- 
ing from the rate reduction; and how will 
the net revenue be affected? 

(b) Show the effect of particular rate 
reductions on prices to purchasers or con- 
sumers and on the volume of consump- 
tion, giving concrete examples. 

(c) Shippers or others who propose re- 
ductions cn particular commodities should 
show what general changes in prices on } 
such commodities have taken place since 
Jan. 1, 1925. If possible, price index 
numbers from some competent authority 
by years should be furnished. To what 
extent has consumption of such com- 
| modities responded to changes in price 
}in that period? If possible, furnish sta- 
tistics of commodity sales from some com- 
| petent authority comparable with the price 
index numbers furnished. 

(10) If reductions in rates are found to 
warranted, (a) should such reductions 
be made general and applied to all rates, 
or (b) should readjustments be required 
in the rates on specified commodities or 
descriptions of traffic? 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE QUOTATIONS | 


The Federal Reserve Board announces that the noon buying rates in New York 
City for cable transfers payable in foreign currencies were as follows: (The Board 
assumes no responsibility the accuracy of the rates quoted.) 


Europe Apri April8 April10 April 11 
Austria (schilling) 14.0380 14.0380 14.0725 14.0580 
Belgium (belgé 13.9453 13.9496 13.9515 
Bulgaria (lev). 7 3 7233 

« Czechslovakia 
Denmark 
England 
Finland (markka) 


in 


F. D. 9871.—Certificate issued authorizing 
the Norfolk & Western Railway Company to 
cperate under trackage rignts over certain 
tracks of the ylvania Railroad Company 
end it ubsidiaries between Clare and East 
Norwood, in Hamilton County, Ohio 

F. D. No. 9599.—Recommended that 
4 find that the prese and 
convenience and necessity have not been 
shown to ui the construction by the 
Fairport sville & Eastern Railroad Com- 
peny of a line of railroad in Ashtabula County 
Ohio 

F. D 
4 find 
convenie 
donment by ) 
Railroad Company 


be 


Division 
future public 


15 
No 
th 


Recommended that Division 
present and future public 
sity permit the aban- 
Burilngton & Quincy 
of a branch line of raii- 
road in Atchison and Doniphan Counties, ! 
Kans., and R ardson County, Nebr 

F. D. No. 9736.—-Recommended that the Com- 
mission find that the present and future pub- 
lie convenience and necessity permit the 
Northwestern Pacific Railroad Company to 
abandon certain portions of branch lines of 
railroad in Marin and Sonoma Counties, Calif 
eF. D. 9693.—Recommended that Division 4 
find that the present and future public con- 
San 3 vs venience and necessity permit the abandon- 
prance (franc) + . Pe 7 ment by the Maine Benicai Railroad Company 
zermany (reichsmark) 2 23.6 23.708 23 2 88° ‘ a eh ei ¢ + of tt brancl line 
Greece (drachma) rae 3 5 gr ; % | ot operation of par mre Fanch tim 

. 2 © of railroad in Washingtor Franklin, Oxford, 

mungary (pengo) 17.4250 and Somerset Conuties. Maine 
or ise}. nee Petr 123 5.134 F. D. No. 9819.—Certificate issued perm 
; JSD . . the Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
Norway 17.5007 - i li € rai 

and aWandon a line of railroad in 
Poland 11.1930 Count, Tenn and Christis 
Portugal (escudo) 2 1940 inty ee 8 arisuan 
Rumania (leu) 982 bd 
Spain (peseta) 8.4696 
Sweden (krona) i vz 18.0546 
Switzerland (franc)....... 19.3180 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 1.3780 
North America 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 5 
Mexico (silver peso) 
South America 
Argentina (gold 58.2186 58.2186 
Brazil (milreis) ae 7.6300 7 7.6300 
Chile (peso) ae hak ae : 2 25 6.0250 
Colombia (peso) 3 5. 
Uruguay (peso),. 

Asia— 
Hong Kong 
China 


9601 
t th KEEPING THE STOCKHOLDERS AND 
THE PUBLIC INFORMED 


Chicago 


as lo 


Par 
14.07 
13.90 

12 

2.96 
26.80 
486.66 

9 6 


2 


7 April 12 a 
Leather Novelty Exports 

The United States exported 25,827 units 
in the leather manufactures class of pock- 
etbooks, purses, cigarette cases, and similar 
articles valued at $11,989 during the first 
two months of 1933, compared wth 13,271 
units valued at $10,716 for the correspond- 
ing pericd in 1932, according to the Com- 
merce Department. This year’s figures 
show a gain of 95 per cent by volume over 
shipments last year. 


Day by D ay 


April 6 
$1,204,923 ¢ 
5,071,666 
61: 
1,022 


Transatlantic Passenger Conference 

North Cape Cruise Agreement (Conference 
120-4-3): 

This agreement, 
modification 


(Koruna).. 
(krone), 


which is supplemental 
(pound) 


(approved Dec. 7, 
ment of the Transatlantic Passenger Confer- 
euce, specifies the minimum fares to be 
charged for transportation of passengefs on 
cruises to ports of countries (including Rus- 
ia) bordering on the North and Baltic seas 
and to Iceland on designated vessels of the 
three signatory lines. : 
The agreement also 


to 
1932) of agree- 


A news letter 
from the 


, President 


LETTER from the President 
is sent at regular intervals to 
stockholder of The North 
American Company to inform him 
of the activities of the Company. 
The President’s Quarterly Letter 
also contains the Consolidated In- 
come Statement and the Consoli- 
dated Balance Sheet. 


(florin)... 
(krone) 
(zloty) 


tting 
Company 
Montgomery 
County Ky 


fixes the minimum 


rr ce a en 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


1910 
260 


11.1810 
3.1260 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, Wash- | 
ington Marche 25, 1933. SEALED BIDS, in 
duplicate, will be received at the Department 
until two o'clock p. m., April 25, 1933, and 
then publicly opened for the construction and 
equipment of the Chemistry building at How- 
ard University, Washington, D. C., in accord- 
ance with plans and specifieations, copy of 
which, with proposal forms, may be had upon 
application to Chief Clerk of the Department. | 
A certified check for $100 payable to the 
Treasurer of the United States will be required | 
75,739,553.75 | aS @ guaranty of the safe return of the plans 

503,594,437.05 | loaned. | 
4 , Proposals will be considered only from in- | 
$584,930,520.13 | dividuals, firms or corporations possessing sat- | 
| isfactory financial and technical ability, equip- | 
ment and organization to insure speedy com- 
pletion of the contract, and in making awards 
the records of bidders for expedition, satis- 
factory performance on contracts of similar 
character and magnitude will be carefully con- 
sidered. The right is reserved to reject any 
or all bids, waive technical defects, accept 
one part and reject the other as the interests | 
of the Government may require. Proposals 
must be securely enveloped, marked ‘Proposa! 
for the construction and equipment of Chem- 
exenafen - istry building, Howard University,” and be ad- 
$584,930,520.i8 | dressed to the Secretary of Interior, Wash- 

ington, D. C. JOHN H. EDWARDS, Assistant 

| Secretary. 


Condition of Tr asury 


Reccipts 


as Shown in Condensed Form 


19 
1.3800 


each 

1.3770 
100.00 
100.00 
49.85 


82.6197 
99.9453 
27.4900 


2.9947 
9.9453 
27.3900 


0104 
99.9203 


27.6041 


8 83.6718 
99.9362 
27.4343 


Ik ernai-re\y 
Incc 
Miscellé 

Customs rece} 


Miccellanec 


April 8 April 10 April 11 
$633,921.94 $1,559,678.33 $392,187.64 
2,310,404.18 3.85 é 3 K 
602,103.13 j 
608,729 02 


April 12 
$937,396.92 
2 191.54 

542,568.92 
1 .248,372.8 


~ $5.596,529.37 | 


ne 


6.46 
918,127.59 
747,944.17 


peso) 96.48 8.2186 8.2186 
7.6300 
6.0250 

86.2100 

47.3333 


58.2186 
7.6300 
6.0250 

86.2100 


47.3333 


$5,071,375.37 
34,886.25 
510,924,645.53 


Total ordinary 


Public debt 
Balance pre 


$7,912,656.49 
112,860.00 


558,597 ,571.52 


$7,935.322.91 Our mailing list is not restricted to 
stockholders. Anyone may have his 
name placed upon it by requesting 
“Reports to Stockholders”. Owners 
of stock standing in other names 
should ask to be added to the list 


immediately. 


The North American 
Company 


60 Broadway - New York 


028.5 
114,440.00 
526,878,871.01 


receipt 
ious day 548 ,300,367.26 
(dollar) 
(Yuan).. 
India (rupee).. 
Japan (yen) . 

Other Countries— 
Australia (pound) 
New Zealand (pound)... 
Singapore (dollar) 
South Africa (pound) 


(a)21.25 
(a)20.94 
36.50 
49.85 


22.5781 

20.6406 
25.6100 
21.3125 


$524,721,339.35 


$516,030,907.15 


Total $566,623,088.01 


9,698, 566.65 


17 $536 
5000 
25.6450 
21.2085 


4375 


25.6700 x 


Expenditure 
Genera! expenditure 
Interest cn public debt 
Refunds cf receipts 
Panama Canal 
All other 


$10,818,798.63 
760,319.60 
191,702.17 
6,1¢ y 


168.5 


$9,828 ,307.88 
278,882.38 
121,703.48 

4,831.60 
629,319.27 


$16,665,841.75 
490,548.98 
265,500.09 

q 68.78 
5,239.29 


$5,708,641.99 
346,156.90 
117,310.68 
10,743.97 
*497,025.03 


$9,294,728.17 
199,843.27 
76,786.45 
31,884.05 
*1,088,335.02 


486.66 
486 .66 
- (b)39.88 
486.66 338.4375 
-— Total 
Public debt expenditures 
Reconstruction Finance 
Balance today 


$11.945,457.94 
1 ,950.857.50 
4.426,405.31 
548,300,367 .26 


(a) Silver content of unit multiplied by New 
2714 cents per fine ounce; April 8, 27 cents; 
275, cents; April 13, 2814 cents 

(b) Legally equivalent to 7/60 of 
of pound in New York 

* Quotation on Shanghai for newly 
than that of yuan previously quoted. 


York price 
April 10, 27 


of 
>, cents; 


silver on 


April 


$10,863 044.61 
769,245.25 
1,187,405.78 
526,878 871.01 


April 7. 1933 
11, 28 cents 


$5,685,828.46 

69,645,792.50 

3,404,865.03 
,694,034.19 


$8,514,906.92 
704,128.75 
3,217,434.42 
503,594,437 .06 


which was 


598.89 
April 12 


1,624:220 1,779,396.25 
4,575,924 3.3 
535,543,408 


0 


Corporation 
: . 38 501 
one English pourfd. Parity represents 7/60 of ; 


quotation 


Total 


*Excess of credits (deduct). 


$566,623,088.01 $556,235,700 $539,698 56a 6 ee ee a : 
adopted yuan, silver content of which is slightly less : ls s $939,698, 566.65 $534,721,339.35 $516,030,907.15 


;Counter entry (deduct) 
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Decisions by the Supreme Court 
In Patent, Railway and Oil Cases 


Sixteen Opinions Handed Down With Motor 
Carrier, Corporation, Tax and Other 
Questions Determined 


Opinions in railroad, public utility, 
bankruptcy, corporation, motor carrier, oil 
and gas, patent, Federal tax and other 
cases were announced by the Supreme/of injuries to property, bodily injuries, 


ing of a bond in the sum of $200,000 for 
each well, executed by a surety company 
authorized to do business in the State, 





Court of the United States on April 10.|etc., suffered as a result of the drilling, | 


Sixteen opinions were read by the justices ; 9Peration or maintenance of the well. 


at the session. (The opinions appear in| o¢ the Fourteenth Amendment, the Su- 
complete text in The United States Daily’s| preme Court held. Neither the require- 
Law Journal of April 11.) ment of the bond nor its amount is arbi- 


. _| trary or unreasonable,’ the opinion states, 
The court denied the claim of the Fed-| i, view of the peculiar dangers incident to 


eral Government to patents on inventions | the drilling and operation of an oil well | 


relating to the use of house akernating | within the limits of a city. (Gant et al. 
electrical current in radio receiving sets |v. City of Oklahoma City et al., No. 547.) 

which had been developed by two former; The Supreme Court determined that the 
employes of the Bureau of Standards dur- Wisconsin State courts were without juris- 
ing their employment by the Government. | diction of a Delaware corporation which 
The rule as to titles to inventions de- has never been licensed to do business in 


| Rail Assistant Named 
| 


for the payment of damages on account | 


It does not violate the due process clause ' 


veloped by employes in private employ- | 
merit was declared to be applicable to the | 
Government and its employes, the court 
stating in the majority opinion, delivered | 
by Mr. Justice Roberts, that public policy 
does not require the application of a dif- 
ferent rule. | 

The general rule is that an employe | 
who has not been employed to make an 
invention is not required to assign the; 
patent covering an invention made dur- | 
ing the period of employment in the ab- 
sence of a contract so providing. The | 
court limited the Government's interest 
in the patents to a shop-right under 
which it may practice the inventions with- 
out payment of royalty, and refused the 
claim for exclusive use of the inventions. 
A dissenting opinion was delivered by Mr. 
Justice Stone, in which Mr. Chief Justice | 
Hughes and Mr. Justice Cardozo con-| 
curred. (United States v. Dubilier Con- 
denser Corporation, Nos. 316-18.) 


State Utility Board 
Upheld in Rate Case 


The Public Service Commission of Mon- 
tana was upheld in its intervention in a 
rate war between competing utilities fur- 
nishing natural gas to the City of Shelby. 
An order of the Commission prescribing a 
specific rate to be charged consumers by 
both of the utilities was declared by the 
Supreme Court to infringe no Federal con- 
stitutional right of one of the utilities, the 
first in the field. 

It had sought to charge less than the} 
rate determined reasonable by the Com- 
mission on the ground that it was re- 
quired to do this in order to compete with 
the second utility which, upon its en- 
trance into the field, fixed a rate less| 
than that then being charged by the first 
utility. 

Upholding the order of the Commission 
fixing the specific minimum rate, the Su- 
preme Court declared that the Fourteenth 
Amendment, though it safeguards against | 
the taking of private property, or the com- 
pelling of its use, for the service of the 
public without just compensation, does not 
assure to public utilities the right under 
all circumstances to have a return upon 
the value of the property so used. “The 
clause of the Constitution here invoked 
does not protect public utilities against | 
such business hazards.” (Public Service | 
Commission of Montana v. Great Northern | 
Utilities Co., No. 627.) 


Denial of License to 
Truck Concern Upheld 


The refusal to an interstate motor truck 
company by the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion of Ohio of a permit to use a par- 
ticular highway on which to operate as a 
common carrier did not constitute a vio- 
lation of the commerce clause of the 
Federal Constitution, the court held in 
another case. The carrier’s application 
was denied on the ground that the desig- 
nated route was so badly congested by 
established motor carriers that the addi- 
tion of the applicant’s proposed service 
would create an excessive and undue haz- 
ard to the safety of the traveling public. 

The order of the State Commission, the 


court noted, did not prevent the inter- | 


state carrier from transporting goods in 
interstate commerce over other highways. 
The carrier did not avail himself of the 
right to amend his application by the 
designation of another route. The court 


also declared tpt the fact that other | 
carriers had previously been granted per- | 


mits to operate on the particular highway 
did not result in denial of equal protec- 


tion to the interstate carrier nor in dis-| 


crimination in favor of intrastate over 
interstate carriers, (Bradley, etc., v. Pub- 
lic Commission of Ohio, No, 395.) 


Rulings Handed Down 


In Two Railway Cases 

Decisions were announced by the Su- 
preme Court in two railroad cases. 

In one, the Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission was held to have jurisdiction and | 


authority to authorize and fix the terms 


of the use by the Long Island Railroad | 


of the facilities and tracks of the Penn- 
sylvania Tunnel and Terminal Railroad in 
the City of New York. 

Although the statute under which the 
Commission acted, pertaining to extension 
of a carrier’s lines, does not specifically 
refer to trackage agreements, the pro- 
vision that no carrier shall “operate any 
line of railroad” 
from the Commission is sufficiently broad, 


Wisconsin, has no place of business or 
property therein, and no officer or agent 
stationed in the State. Assumption of 
jurisdiction over the foreign corporation in 


suits against it by Wisconsin residents was | 
| voided by the high court. 


It held that 
jurisdiction was not obtained by serving 
@ summons of the president of the corpo- 
ration while he was temporarily in the 
State. (Consolidated Textile Corp. 
Gregory, Judge, etc., No. 567.) 


Opinions Are Issued 


In Criminal Proceedings 


Three criminal cases were decided. The 
court held in one of them that a Federal 
district court, sitting in admiralty, had 


States tor the alleged murder of another 
citizen committed on board an American 
vessel anchored in navigable waters sub- 
ject to the sovereignty of Belgium. The 
murder was charged to have been com- 
mitted in the Port of Matadi, in the 
Belgian Congo. 

The power of Congress to punish for of- 
fenses committed on board American ves- 
sels lying in the navigable water of an- 
ther sovereign was said to be derived from 
the constitutional provisions extending the 
judicial power of the Federal Government 
“to all cases of admiralty and maritime 
jurisdiction,” and not to be limited by the 
provision empowering Congress “to define 
and punish piracies and felonies commit- 
ted on high seas.” (United States v. 
Flores, No. 567.) 

The court, in the second criminal case, 
held that the entry by an officer of a Fed- 
eral reserve member bank in the books of 
the bank of the name of a person as the 
maker or endorser of a discounted note 


ture on the note was a forgery is a “false 


|entry” within the meaning of a Federal | 


statute making false entries with intent 
to defraud a crime. (United States v. 
Darby, No. 653.) 


Jurisdiction of Federal 


Courts Is Determined 


The evidence In another case against 
persons charged with violating the in- 
ternal revenue laws by carrying on the 


ficient to sustain their conviction, the 
court ruled, although the prosecution of- 
fered no affirmative evidence as to the fail- 
ure to register the still or to give the bond 
required by the statutes. (Rossi et al. v. 
United States, No. 594.) 


Vv. | 


jurisdiction to try a citizen of the United | 


with knowledge that such person’s signa- | 


business of a distillery without having | 
| given a bond and by the possession and | 
control of a still not registered was suf- | 


Questions as to the jurisdiction of Fed- | 


For Emergency Agency 


The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- | 


| tion announces that A, A. Berle has been 

; added to the executive staff of the Cor- 

|poration in the capacity of Special As- 
sistant to the directors on railroad mat- 
ters. ” 

| Mr. Berle is a lawyer living in New| 

York and was formerly associated with 

the Coolidge-Baruch committee on rail- 

roads. He is a graduate of Harvard Col- 

|lege and of Harvard Law School. 

| Sno 


Life Insurance Borrowing 
As Factor in Hoarding 





Chicago, Ill—Strict limitation on bor- | 
rowing against or surrendering of life in- 
; Surance policies by policyholders was rec- 
ommended at a meeting here April 8 of | 
insurance commissioners of 31 States. 

The chief purpose of the restrictions, it 
was stated, is to prevent hoarding. Adop- 
tion of the recommendation is in the 
hands of the individual commissioners, 
|each of whom must act within his own 
| jurisdiction. 

The regulations were presented by | 
George S. Van Schaick, Insurance Com- 
missioner of the State of New York. 


New York Factory Work 
Reduced by Bank Holiday | 


Albany, -N. Y—Employment in New| 
| York State factories. registered a sharp} 
drop in March, due primarily to the bank- | 
jing holiday, according to a statement is- | 
sued Avril 11 by the State Industrial | 
Commissioner Elmer F. Andrews. | 
A decrease from the middle of Febru- | 
ary to the middle of March is contrary | 
to the usual seasonal movement. The| 
drop in numbers employed amounted to 
3.6 per cent, as against a normal sea- 
}sonal rise of 1 per cent. Wage payments | 
| decreased 5.3 per cent, as compared with 
an expected rise of about 2.6 per cent. 





indictment against James Cannon Jr., and 
Ada L. Burroughs, who were charged by 
the indictment to have violated the Fed- 
eral Corrupt Practices Act. The Criminal 
Appeals Act was said not to embrace trials 
in the District of Columbia and the case, 
therefore, was held not to involve the 
question of whether an appeal in the 
circumstances would lie only to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. (United | 
States v. Burroughs et al., No. 683.) 


| Opinions were announced in two bank- 
ruptcy cases. The court declared that 
the American Bond & Mortgage Com- 
pany had its principal place of business 
in Chicago during the six months pre-| 
ceding the filing of a petition in bank- 
ruptey, although for a greater portion of 
six months the corporation’s assets and | 
affairs were in the custody and control of | 
|receivers appointed by an equity court. | 
Creditors of the corporation could not 
;}complain, it was further held, that the 
filing by the directors of the involuntary | 
petition in bankruptcy, without the vote 
|of the stockholders, violated a statute of 
|Maine, the State of incorporation, pro- 
hibiting the transfer, except in the usual | 
course of business, of the assets of a cor- | 
poration without the stockholders’ con- | 
sent. (Royal Indemnity Co. et al. v.| 
American Bond & Mortgage Co., Nos. |} 
585-6.) 

In the other bankruptcy case, the court | 
held that the pledge by a bankrupt of | 
his shares of stock of a corporation more | 
than four months prior to bankruptcy 
to the corporation to secure his indebted- | 
ness to it was void under the circum-| 
stances. The trustee in bankruptcy was | 
declared to be entitled to a judgment for | 
the value of the stock so pledged and not | 
merely entitled to a return of the Stock. | 


(Buffum, etc., v. Peter Barceloux Co., No. | 
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WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Prepared by the Department of Commerce of The United States Government 


HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are issued 
by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


of the Department of Commerce. 


The figures from which the charts are made are 
obtained from reliable private, as well as governmental 
The actual week for all items does not always 
end on the same day, but in the main, it is a comparison 

~ 


sources. 


for the same period. 


In order to simplify comparison between different 


business indicators and to compare 


which are expressed in different units, the Bureau of 


Foreign and Domestic Commerce has 


Index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive. 100 Chart Legends: 
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|Commerce and Industry Abroad 


Trends Reported by Americ 


to the Department of Commerce 


British business has made practically no 
recent progress toward recovery, although 
the situation was not greatly affected by 
the banking crisis in the United States. 
Economic conditions in the Irish Free 
State show no improvement; foreign trade 
in January, especially the export trade, 
was much below last year. | 

The minor improvements in French 
trade and industry in recent weeks have 
been merely seasonal; tax returns, though | 
still below normal, have tended to im- 
prove somewhat; hope for balancing the 
budget this year has been practically aban- | 
doned anc the foreign trade situation 
also continued unfavorable with the ad- 
verse balance increasing. 

Central European Conditions 

Domestic sales in Czechoslovakia are 


these statistics in terms of “index numbers,” using for 
convenience as a base period the weekly average of each 
series for the years 1923-1925 except where otherwise 
indicated. The weekly average for this period is ex- 
pressed as 100 on the charts and the value for each week 
is calculated as a percentage of this average. Thus, when 
the item for any particular week is greater than the 
average for the years 1923-1925, it is expressed as an 
index number of more than 100; if the value is less than 
the average the index numbers is less than 100. Latest 
data plotted on the chart below are for the week ended 
April 8, where available. 


Statistical series 
calculated all of 


1932 n-n-n-0-0-0 1927 eo 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTION ® 
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BANKING 


15 





‘Auto Finaneing ~ 


During Month Is 
At Lower Level 


| Activity in Used Car Field 
Holds Up Better Than 
New Car Business, Says 
Census Bureau 


3 





| Automobile financing operations deelimed 
| slightly in February compared with Jan- 
uary, the Bureau of the Census announced 
April 14. Retail financing of used cars 
| declined less than wholesale financing or 
jretail financing of new cars. 

Financing operations for February also 
showed a decline in comparison with those 
for the same period a year ago. The 
| greatest proportion of reduction occurred 
\in the financing of used cars at retail 
|which feli off about one-third from the 

























“Tn pe Ne | |] | 1982 ever. ; 
Oe a Retail Financing 
° 


Retail financing of new cars in Febru- 
ary totaled 32,547 cars valued at $16,830,- 
| 926 compared witn 35,489 cars valued at 
$18,302,062 in January. These figures rep- 
resent a drop of about 20 per cent in 
'number of cars and 29 per cent in value 
,of cars financed compared with February 
|} last year. 

Wholesale financing operations for the 
month totaled $27,476,782 compared with 
| $30,126,590 in January. 
| Used car financing in February totaled 
| 52,434 cars valued at $11,711,166 compared 
}with 54,125 valued at $12,174,886 in the 
previous month. 


Average Value of Cars 


Average amounts for each retail finane- 
ing transaction on new cars increased 
| from $516 in January to $517 in February. 
|The average amount involved in each 
| financing operation for used cars Was 
$223, a drop of $2 from the figure for the 
| previous month. 

Except for a slight rise in January, the 
;number of financing operations for used 
}cars has shown a steady reduction sizce 

last June. Financing transactions for 

jmew cars increased sharply in January 
|and despite the decline in February there 
| were 6,000 more financing transactions in 
} that month than in December. 


| Action Taken by States’. 
On Various Tax Bills 


Montpelier, Vt—A chain store tax bill, 
levying a graduated tax on gross sales, 
has been signed by Governor Wilson. The 
measure provides for a tax of one-eighth 
of 1 per cent on gross retail sales of $50,- 
|000 to $100,000 and ranging up to 4 per 
cent on sales in excess of $2,000,000. 
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omies, has now been authorized to issue 
a 60-year loan up to 10,000,000,000 francs 
to cover at least part of the current and 
|former deficits. The deficit in foreign | 
| trade continues to grow and amounted to 
| 2,200,000,000 francs for the first two 
|months of the year against 1,200,000,000 
|francs for the corresponding period in 
1932. Seasonal improvements were noted 
in French commerce and industry during 
March. For two consecutive weeks dur- 
ing the month unemployment figures | 
showed a decline after a steady increase | 
since October. (Franc equal to about 
4 cents U. S.) 











an Representatives Abroad 









merce in turn are controlled by the gov- | 
ernment. All types of business will be 
represented on the board of the ex-| 
changes, and in particular representatives 
of agriculture will have a stronger voice. 
It has been further proposed that own- | 
ers of savings accounts shall be repre- 
sented as they are interested in the bond 
market. 













Augusta, Me.—The House has rejected 
|a@ proposal to levy a tax of 1 per cent on 
|retail sales, but accepted a favorable re- 
France Imports More Petroleum | port on a bill to fix a license fee for chain 
Imports of petroleum, both liquids and | stores. 
| solids, into France during 1932 amounted | 
| to 4,488,575 tons compared with 4,022,119; Des Moines, Iowa.—The Legislature has 
| tons in 1931, an increase of 12 per cent. | adopted a plan proposed by Governor Her- 

France Borrows to Balance Budget (French petroleum production amounted|ring to postpone action on all new tax 

The French Government, failing to bal- | to 868,191 tons compared with 394,520 tons | legislation until a special session to be held 
ance the current budget through econ- in 1931, it was reported. in August. 











































| steel construction companies that union 


without a certificate | 


564.) 
In two Federal tax cases, 


eral courts also were decided. A claim of | 
the court 
workers were interfering with interstate 
commerce and violating the Federal anti-| created trusts in which he reserved the 
trust laws by allegedly combining to com- | power, acting with one of the two other| 
pel the companies to employ only union | trustees, to chige and modify the trusts, | 
labor was declared to be so unsubstantial | was taxable on the income from the trusts | 
as not to present a Federal question, | (Reinecke, etc., v. Smith et al., No. 601), | 


since the court had previously determined | and, in the second, that the profit, de-| 
in similiar cases that any interference re-|rived by a wife who survived her hus- | 
sulting in the circumstances to the move- | band, on the sale of real property ac- 
ment of goods in interstate commerce was | quired by the two as tenants by the en-| 
only incidental to a local boycott. (Lever- |tirety is to be determined by deducting 
ing & Garrigues Co. et al. v. Morrin, etc., | the cost to the husband and wife, and 
No. 423.) not the value at the husband’s death, | 

The Court of Appeals of the District of | from the prige at which the property was | 
Columbia was found by the Supreme Court | sold by the wife after her husband's dath. | 
to have jurisdiction of an appeal by the 
United States from the quashing of an} enue, 


No. 595.) 


Expanding Activities in Many Fields 
Mark Further Bureau Improvement 


Further improvement in business is in- the week ended April 1 increased by 18,738 | 
|ears, and the percentage decline, as com- | 


| dicated by the available statistics covering | pared with a year ago, of 92 per cent was| 


held, in the first, that the person who| 


(Lang v. Commissioner of Internal Rev- |} 
. | proved in the latter part of March and the 


| disappointing and export activities con- 
jtinue to be hampered by restricted and 


| regulatory measures abroad; foreign trade 
is exceptionally light this year, but the 
| greater restriction of imports has resulted 
in a favorable visible balance. 

The Polish budget deficit for 11 months 
(to the end of March) is considerably 
larger than last year, owing to the de- 
cline in tax receipts. 

Trading in Canada remains dull; pro- 
duction of footwear increased in February 
but was much smaller than last year; 
Winnipeg wheat prices recorded some in- 
crease last week. | 

In the Far East | 

After recording a heavy unfavorable | 
balance through March 10, the Japanese | 
foreign trade situation was much im- 


total volume for the first quarter has 
been much larger than last year; coal 
stocks have reached a record low and ce- 
ment production has been increased, 

China has adopted officially the new 
standard silver dollar, discontinuing use 
of the tael unit; Chinese merchants are 
participating in an interesting Century of 
Progress Exposition. 

Philippine business developments con- 





the week ended April 8, assembled by the | +), smallest so far this year. 


Survey of Current Business, just issued) wile Fisher's composite index of whole- | 
by the Department of Commerce, which | sale prices declined slightly for the week, | 
follows in full text: |there was an upward movement in a num- | 

The upward reaction from the depressed ;ber of important commodities, including | 
| level of mid-March has been accompanied | the grains, steel scrap, and cotton. The) 
|by an expanding seasonal demand in nu-|combined index for agricultural commodi- | 
|merous lines. Buying last week was more | ties was also fractionally higher. 
active, and retail trade continued to ex-| Improvement in the banking situation | 
pend with the near approach of Easter. | was indicated by the reduction in the dis- | 

The trend in the heavy manufacturing | count rate of the New York Federal Re-| 
industries was upward, Automobile plants | serve Bank to 3 per cent, the rate having | 
continued to expand their schedules, and | been advanced to 3% per cent on March 3 | 
the steel industry advanced operations Interest rates on time and call money were 
about 2 points. also lowered. These changes were not re- 

Livestock receipts at principal markets fiected in bond prices, which continued to 
|inereased, while receipts of cotton and/decline. Stock prices moved in a narrow 
wheat declined. Freight-car loadings for range. 





~ + 
WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS 
(Weekly average 1923-25=1(0) 





the court declared, to embrace opera- 

. tions under trackage agreements. 
enactment of the Federal statute was 
said to have stripped the New York State 
Commission and State of New York v. 
United States et al. No. 535.) 


In the other railroad case, unincorpo- | 
rated civic associations of Colorado and| 


Utah were held to have no right to sue 
to set aside the order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission authorizing the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western to acquire 
stock control of the Denver & Salt Lake 
Railway—the Moffat Road. The associa- 
tions objected to the proposal linked with 
the acquisition for the construction of the 
socalled Dotsero cut-off, on the ground 
that such construction would result in the 


abandonment of the proposed extension of | 
the Moffat line from Craig, Colo., into the | 
The court declared that | 
the associations had no capacity to bring | 


Vintah Basin. 


their suit. They also were said to have 
failed to show any legal right or interest 
that will be injuriously affected by the 
Commission’s order. (Moffat 
zoogue et al. v. United States et al., No. 
99.) 


An ordinance of Oklahoma City relat- | 
ing to the drilling of oil and gas wells | 


within the city limits was upheld by the 
court, The ordinance prohibits drilling 


without a permit and provides for the fil- 





The | 


Tunnel | 



















Apr. Apr. Mar. Apr. Apr. Mar. Apr. Apr. Apr. Apr. 
8 1 25 9 2 26 11 4 12 5 

General Business: 1933 1933 1933 1932 1932 1932 1931 1931 1930 1930 

| *Composite Index—New York Times...... --» 52.4 504 59.9 60.2 60.5 80.1 80.2 966 96.5 

| tComposite Index—Business Week........ 48.4 "48.1 57.2 55.6 568 784 79.7 96.6 96.6 
Production and Distribution: 

| Automobile production ........seeeeeeeee 41.5 32.1 27.2 56.3 55.9 47.9 96.3 95.2 130.0 129.5 

Bituminous coal production (da. av.)..... -»» 53.3 *50.0 45.4 60.4 71.1 66.4 73.0 80.8 83.5 

Construction contracts awarded 37 States 

(Ga. AV.) wraoe cee: JRE Sada ane te 7 Say. ... 1268 os 

Cattle receipts . +. 59.8 *59.2 56.0 61.7 62.7 59.5 73.4 65.2 73.1 74.4 

Cotton receipts .. - 288 45.8 41.5 55.4 63.5 663 262 33.1 469 33.8 
| $Blectric current ........cccccccccccscccces -» 84.2 846 87.9 88.8 90.9 98.9 100.8 102.9 102.5 

Preight-car 1OAGINGS .....ccccccccccccecss -. 51.6 496 568 568 58.5 769 75.9 95.1 94.7 
| MOG FOCCIPtS .. nn erccccccccccccece eecceces 67.8 59.9 62.4 63.5 58.7 63.0 65.6 67.9 76.4 15.7 
| $Lumber production ........+seeeeeeeners cog WE Me inne eee give Jikae »daes 
| Petrolewm Production (da. AV.)....seeeeee- --- 107.5 108.0 106.9 103.4 103.8 110.8 108.1 122.9 121.5 
| Steel ingot production.........scesessores 22.4 19.7 184 28.9 30.3 31.6 67.1 684 95.1 98.7 

MIN DREN gonna tcc ce cceseevsecesences 42.2 45.3 39.8 27.5 283 25.3 72.5 49.9 32.7 38.7 

Wholesale Prices 
Fisher's Index (1926=-100) 
| All COMMOAItIES (120)...... cr eeeeeeeences 56.2 56.4 566 62.5 62.9 63.1 75.2 75.3 91.3 90.8 
| Agricultural products (30).......sseeeeees 468 40.7 40.9 453 458 46.2 656 66.2 964 953 

Nonagricultural products (90)............ 59.1 59.6 59.7 66.0 66.1 66.0 77.8 77.6 89.0 88.6 

CORDATE, GIDGUIOITONS 6c cc ts cccestoccsccces 4.8 348 37.7 41.3 42.0 42.0 67.4 69.6 129.0 129.0 

Cotton, middling. New York 4.3 23.2 23.9 22.4 23.2 243 37.5 38.6 61.0 61.0 
| Iron and steel, composite....... 0 67.9 68.5 71.8 72.0 72.0 76.5 76.5 83.4 83.5 

Wheat, No. 2 red, Kansas City 8 388 38.8 39.5 37.2 364 566 55.8 82.9 79.1 

Finance: 

Bank debits outside N. Y. C. (da. av.).... ...  «. 85.0 59.6 63.1 92.1 100.3 119.1 138.4 
| Bank loans (F. R. member banks)........ eee as ++. 96.5 97.7 98.0 121.7 123.1 134.7 135.3 
} MONG PVICes (GA. BV.) cccccccovcccccevcoss 82.3 83.6 84.9 83.9 87.5 89.7 106.9 107.2 106.4 106.5 

PEMRRAINGE GOMRAREOE 05-0:0.0:05.0 cb.nas00eenscneece 102.7 107.4 96.6 149.1 149.9 154.3 133.9 134.9 121.4 123.6 
| [|ederal reserve ratio........cscecsocerees 7 57.8 55.5 708 709 706 83.8 83.5 81.5 79.8 

Interest rates: 

Call money (da. @V.).....ssee0ee 4 708 759 60.6 60.6 606 383 36.4 97.0 97.0 
| Time money (da. ay.)..... 1 59.0 62.9 686 68.6 70.9 50.5 45.7 102.9 97.1 

Money in circulation (da. av 129.1 131.3 136.8 112.7 112.6 113.2 95.7 95.5 93.3 93.5 

Net demand deposits...........seeeceoedes a ++» «+. 90.0 90.6 89.8 113.2 113.8 93.6 110.4 
| Stock SL sand oe ha6h bahaes oss 53.4 54.0 561 59.6 67.3 71.7 155.8 158.3 248.8 245.1 

RT ET io kb has aokas Wade de cene see be ee ® - 124.7 125.3 125.2 160.4 160.9 156.6 156.3 

*Revised. tComputed normal=100. tWeekly average 1928-1930=100, §Average same week 





three years (1930-1932)=100. ||Actual figure—not an index. 


tinue adverse, with exports except of sugar 
slack and with imports light and falling. 
The entire internal debt of the New Zea- 
land government is being converted into 
a 4 per cent bond issue; other important 
legislative measures include a_ similar 
value for the New Zealand pound in ex- 
change on London, the imposition of 
higher duties on certain basic items and a 
5 per cent sales tax on many articles. 





Britain Marks Time 

British economic and business condi- 
tions remained practically unchanged dur- 
ing March, with little if any progress to- 
wards recovery. Industrial production 
showed little improvement. On March 1, 
the retail price level was 39 per cent above 
July, 1914, compared with 41 per cent a 
month earlier and 46 per cent a year 
earlier. Wages have tended downward 
as have wholesale prices in February than 
since July, 1932. 





Danish Import Permits 

Under a law passed by the Danish 
| Parliament on April 5, 1933, to be effective | 
until Dec. 31 of this year, grains, feed- | 
stuffs and seeds for sowing are included 
among the products for which import 
certificates must be secured prior to im- 
portation into Denmark, 





British Shoe Trade Improves 

Orders received by United Kingdom 
shoe factories in the last week of March} 
forced many to expand production sched- 
ules and’ work employes overtime. The 
increased activity was of a seasonal na- 
ture. Buyers are taking large quantities 
of fashion shoes of light colored skins. | 
Indications are that the trade will de-| 
mand grey, blue, beige and two-colored | 
effects. 





Control of German Exchanges 
Stronger government control of stock | 
exchanges in Germany is embodied in new 
Official regulations recently issued by the 
government. Directors of the stock ex-| 
;changes must now have approval of the 
Chambers of Commerce before they can 


j take their seats. The Chambers of Com- 


Every new ear 


1ade today has a 
windshield— 





Safety Glass 






but windows, too, are liable 


to break 



























A car must have 
Safety Glass all- 


around in order to give driver and passengers the greatest 








available protection against broken, flying glass. 





Safety Glass all-around now costs the purchaser of a new car less than $1.50 more 






on each of 12 monthly payments. It can be provided without delaying delivery. The 





more quickly and effectively all of those who are interested in public safety pass 
this information on, the sooner will the hazard of broken, flying glass be reduced. 
Libbey: Owens: Ford is doing all it can in this direction by emphasizing, in its 





national advertising, the ready availability of Safety Glass and its new low prices. 





L-O-F super Safety Glass is used by Packard ¢ Graham ¢ Studebaker ¢ Franklin © Keo « Willys © Ford « Cadillac ¢ LaSalle ¢ Lincoln ¢ Buick 
Chevrolet ¢ Oldsmobile ¢ Pontiac ¢ Rockne * Auburn® Cord. In addition to the cars listed above L-O-F Safety Glass is also used in Dietrich and 
Le Baron Custom Bodies, Reo Speed Wagons. Twin Coaches, Brill Trolley Buses. Cincinnati Trackless Trolley Coaches, Bender Bus Bodies, Hacks 7 
ney and Springfield School and Passenger Bus Bodies, White School Buses. York-lloover School Bus Bodies, Crown School and Motor Coach 
Bodies, Ford School Buses, Stinson, Stearman and W aco Aircraft, Gar W vod Boats, Matthews Cruisers and Chris-Craft Cruisers and Runabouts 





LIBBEY: OWENS: FoRD i 
wISAFETY GLASS 


LIBBEY: OWENS: FORD GLASS COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
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Wierchant Marine as Essential 
of National Efficiency. - . . 


Maritime Transport Facilities Described as 
Contributing to Economic Independence 
and Security against Foreign Aggression 


By ADMIRAL HUTCHISON I. CONE 
Chairman, United States Shipping Board 


HE MERCHANT MARINE of the United 

States comprises ships of American own- 

ership and registry designed for the 
transportation of passengers and cargo. 


These ships are, in reality, extensions of 
our domestic transportation system; for they 
provide the means whereby we may buy and 
deliver in the markets of the world. It is 
important that this transportation be avail- 
able to us, for the nation controlling trans- 
portation has a !arge influence in the control 
of the market. 


It was, principally, for this reason that 
the Congress of the United States in the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1920, declared: 

+ + 


“That is is necessary for the national de- 
fense and for the proper growth of its for- 
eign and domestic commerce that the United 
States shall have a merchant marine of the 
best equipped and most suitable types of 
vessels sufficient to carry the greater portion 
of its commerce and serve as a naval or 
military auxiliary in time of war or national 
emergency.” 

That Congress, as did others before and 
after it, realized that in the commercial 
sense, during times of domestic tranquility, 
the merchant marine is our country’s first 
line of defense. It provides equal oppor- 
tunity for the sale of American products in 
the markets of the world, because trans- 
portation is merely a phase of production. 

? + 

Ocean shipping is closely interwoven with 
industry and commerce; therefore, the pro- 
motion of our foreign trade cannot go for- 
ward at the proper pace, nor can we acquire 
a fair share of the vast freight and pas- 
senger revenues to be derived from our ocen- 
carrying trade without a proper economic 
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How Cincinnati 
Has Balanced 


Budget 


wT 


By 

C. A. Dykstra, 
Manager, City of 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

HE YEAR 1932 brought disaster to many 

American cities. Continuing tax delin- 

quencies, losses in incidental revenues, 
heavy relief demands arid large bond maturi- 
ties all played their part in bringing mu- 
nicipal authcrities face to face with possible 
repudiation 

The demands for tax reductions and the 
cuts in appraised values of property pre- 
sented to budget-makers the most serious 
problem they have had to meet in genera- 
tions. We in Cincinnati appreciate the sit- 
uation with which so many cities have had 
to contend. 

To date cur city has been fortunate and 
we are still financially sound. This is due 
to two facts: First that our citizens have 
continued to’ pay taxes levied, and, second. 
that our city has followed for some time an 
unusually careful fiscal policy. 

+ - 

It was possible, by careful day to day 
check, to reduce expenditures below appro- 
priation allowances and thus finish the year 
with a slight balance. Operating costs for 


the year were more than $1,000,000 less than 
in 1931. 


The City Manager has announced many 
times that municipal expenditure in our city 
is exceptionally low. It is gratifying, there- 
fore, to have substantial confirmation from 
such an agency as Bradstreet’s. In its re- 
port on Cincinnati published on Feb.. 10. 
1933, we read: P 

“As waste in expenditure had already been 
largely eliminated at the beginning of the 
depression, further economies have been the 
result of scientific planning and adjustment 
which indicate admirably the possibilities of 
constructive retrenchment. It is worthy of 
note that operating costs were lowered $1,- 
200,000 from 1931, and in the face of rising 
relief costs, without reductions in salaries 
and wages, these already being low in com- 
parison with other large cities.’ 


This statement and the inferences to be 
drawn from it should assure citizens that 
there is little possibility -of reducing our mu- 
nicipal cosis below the figures for 1933. Only 
by cutting our current low wage and salary 
schedule was the 1933 appropriation ordi- 
nance brought to its present figure. This 
policy cannot be continued if our city is to 
have the sevice to which it is entitled. 


Our next step, if further cuts are de- 
manded, is to discontinue cestain services— 
such as waste collection, street lighting and 
the cleaning and maintenance of streets. 
Such cuts will increase the expense of the 
average householder by sums larger than 
he now pays to the city for such services. 
Disease and accident damage also would fol- 
low in the wake of such retrenchment. 

+ + 

Cincinnati had no public disorder in 1932 
Intelligent police work and an 
thorough-going relief 
some part in 
cency. 


honest 
administration played 
maintaining order and de- 


Moreover, our city has not given away 
to the despair and discouragement which is 
evident in so many communities. This is 
no time, however, for smug complacency; 
the challenge is to renewed effort and de- 
votion to a common enterprise 

Every attempt has been made to keep the 
physical city in prime condition. No ef- 
fort has been spared to guard the health 
and the welfare of our citizens. Crime and 
accidents have been reduced, disease and 
infant mortality have declined, opportuni- 
ties for healthful play and community co- 
opertaion have been increased. 

Cincinnati was a better place in which to 
live in 1932 than in 1931. Any improvement 
in our economic life will find this city ready 
’nd fit for the upward climb 


defense against our competitors which re- 
quires a strong merchant marine. 

In the military sense, during a war, our 
Navy draws upon the merchant marine for 
units to serve as naval auxiliaries and the 
Army draws upon it for ships to move troops 
and supplies. In this respect our merchant 
marine becomes the Nation’s second line of 
defense. 


In the first half of the Jast century Amer- 
ica had reason to feel proud of her ships. 
We matched our skill with every competitor 
in the building and operation of them. Dur- 
ing the latter part of the last, and the first 
part of the present century our merchant 
marine operating in the foreign trade de- 
clined rapidly and at the outbreak of the 
World War it was at its lowest ebb. 


The World War had been in progress in 
Europe for more than two and one-half years 
before our participation. At the beginning 
of it our merchant marine, operating in the 
overseas foreign trade, was almost negligible. 
For 10 years preceding that time only 10 
per cent of our foreign trade was carried 
in our own ships. 


- + 


The United States had placed too much 
dependence upon the ships of other coun- 
tries and was left in a helpless state when 
the ships of the nations at war were with- 
drawn to serve their own needs. 


Although a neutral nation, because of the 
absence of an adequate merchant marine 
under our own flag, America suffered almost 
to the same extent as a nation at war upon 
whom a successful blockade had been in- 
flicted, in so far as the movements of our 
commerce were concerned. 


This was a costly lesson; but it accom- 
plished a purpose in focusing nation-wide 
attention to the imperative need of a mer- 
chant marine of our own. It also proved 
that the theory propounded by _short- 
sighted economists “to let the nations carry 
our products who could carry them cheapest” 
was an economic fallacy. 


It demonstrated that transportation of our 
agricultural and manufactured products to 
overseas markets and the imports of essen- 
tial raw materials for our industries does 
not begin nor end at the seaboard. Our 
lines of communication must extend over 
the seven seas and be under our own control 
at all times. 


American industries must be protected now 
and in the future against a repetition of the 
chaos that prevailed during the interval be- 
tween the outbreak of and our entry into 
the World War. 


ee 


It was also brought home with force that 
a merchant marine cannot be brought into 
being overnight regardless of cost, nor can 
a seafaring personnel be trained overnight. 
Both the building of suitable types of ships 
and training of personnel to man them re- 
quire years of preparation to make them 
effective units in such a highly competitive 
and complicated business. 


It was also brought home with force that 
a merchant marine cannot be brought into 
being overnight regardless of cost, nor can 
a seafaring personnel be trained overnight. 
Both the building of suitable types of ships 
and training of personnel to man them re- 
quire years of preparation to make them 
effective units in such a highly competitive 
and complicated business. 


In 1916, the Congress of the United States, 
realizing the vital necessity of having a mer- 
chant marine of our own, passed a law for 
the purpose of encouraging, developing, and 
creating a naval auxiliary and naval reserve 
and a merchant marine to meet the require- 
ments of the commerce of the United States 
with its territories and possessions and with 
foreign countries. 


This Shipping Act, together with several 
Subsequent acts, has been helpful in re- 
Storing the American Merchant Marine to a 
place of prominence upon the seas. One- 
third of our foreign trade is now carried 
in American vessels 


+ + 


A well-distributed network of American 
shipping services has been inaugurated, and 
iS NOW in operation upon the principal trade 
routes of the world rendering efficient and 
dependable service to American industry 
Protection is afforded our commerce from 
discrimination in the transportation of our 
products to the markets of the world, and 
interruptions in the normal flow of ow 
commerce will be prevented in the event of 
wars in which we are not involved. 


It would be disastrous to our economic 
well-being if our Merchant Fleet was reduced 
to the insignificant position it occupied be- 
fore the war and the people of our Nation 
subjected again to the inconvenience and 
dangers resulting from ‘our former depend- 
ence upon foreign maritime .transportation 
facilities—a dependence which would result 
only in the depletion of our national re- 
sources, in the maintenance of foreign fleets 
and in the employment of foreign labor at 


the expense of American capital and Ameri- 
can labor. 


It would place Ametican markets at the 
mercy of foreign nations—nations which are 
exerting every effort to secure for them- 
Selves the richest prize at stake in the world 
today—maritime transport and naval aux- 
iliary power with consequent commercial and 
naval supremacy and economic enrichment. 
+ + 
ages ships have been a 
vital influence in Shaping the destiny of 
nations. History has shown that fhe de- 


bilitation of a nation soon follows the de- 
cline of its seapower. 


Throughout the 


The United States must maintain a strong 
position upon the seas if it is to continue 
as a nation of the first rank. It must main- 
tain a first-class navy comparable to that 
of any other nation and develop its mer- 
chant marine to a point where it can suc- 
cessfully meet all competition and provide 
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How GOVERNMENT AIDS 
IN HOME REFINANCING 


Federal Funds Made Available to Lending Institutions for Use of 
Borrowers at Low Interest Charges 


By HORACE RUSSELL 


General Counsel, Federal Home Loan Bank Board 


HE GOVERNMENT serves home owners through the Federal 


Home Loan 


Bank System primarily by providing a sound reserve system for home 
financing institutions, such as building and loan associations, savings banks and 
insurance companies, and making them stronger and better, and by providing a 

means of expanding and enlarging their resources so that 
they can finance more homes. 


The home owner applies to one of these member insti- 
tutions in his own community for funds as he has always: 


done, 


If the institution is short of funds, due to dimin- 


ished savings in the community in these times, it may 
obtain funds from its Federal Home Loan Bank on long 
term by pledging its own mortgages to the bank, and can 


thereupon accommodate its home owner applicant. 


The 


home mortgages which it can use for this purpose are first 
mortgages on one- to three-family dwellings, valued at not 


more than $20,000. 


The Federal Home Luan Bank obtains additional funds 
by the issuance of bonds against these home mortgages. It 
is estimated that the Federal Home Loan Bank System 
can issue $1,000,000,000 or more of bonds providing that 


Horace Russell 


much additional funds for home lending in the country, 


and the organization of the banks and the security behind 
Federal Home Loan Bank bonds is so conservative that it is expected that the 
bonds will produce the money at the lowest possible current rates. 


The original act provided for direct loans to home ownérs by the banks, 
but the restrictions of a conservative reserve system were so great that this 
section proved to be unworkable and no loans have been made under it. 

The Home Owners Loan Act of 1933 is now pending, which repeals the direct 
loan provision of the former act and provides $2,000,000,000 of bonds to take up 
mortgages in distress up to 80 per cent of property value, and $200,000,000 cash 
to pay taxes necessary in connection with these exchanges and to advance to 


home owners to pay taxes on homes otherwise nuincumbered. 


This bill is the 


effort of the Administration to give direct, immediate relief to the small home 
owner, and of course may or may not pass as it is. 


The Government has tried to provide through the present system an ade- 
quate supply of home loan funds through the institutions of the people locally, 
and if the pending bill passes the home owner and his mortgagee may apply to 
the Home Owners Loan Corporation, therein provided for, and the mortgagee 
may receive a bond, interest on which is guaranteed by the United States, for 
his mortgage, and the home owner may have his mortgage etxended over a period 
of 15 years at 5 per cent interset, with a provision for a three-year moratorium 


if necessary. 
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State-aid to Schools in Arizona 


Wide Range of Edueation to Train Citizens 
By C. LOUISE ROEHRINGER 


Director of Elementary Education, State of Arizona 


RIZONA, on coming into statehood on 
“% Feb. 14, 1912, dedicated herself to edu- 
cation in the opening words of command 
to the Legislature in Section 1 of Article XI 
of her Constitution: 


“The Legislature shall enact such laws as 
shall provide for the establishment and main- 
tenance of a general and uniform public 
schoo] system, which system shall include 
kindergarten schools, common schools, high 
schools, industrial schools, and a university. 
The Legislature shall also enact such laws 
as shall provide for the education and care 
of the deaf, dumb, and blind.” 


+ + 


Arizona has just now reached years of ma- 
jority, observing her twenty-first natal day 
of statehood on Feb. 14, 1933. Her recogni- 
tion of the significance of education twenty- 
one years ago shows the character of those 
who were “arving out this new State. All 
the basic requirements of the enabling act 
provided for a system of public education that 
should be as nearly free as p@ssible and with- 
out a tinge of sectarian control. This section 
of the new Constitution contained the latest 
ideas of that day, providing for education 
from the kindergarten to the university, and 
contemplating commercial education, voca- 
tional education, and other forms of special 
education. 


To help make possible this free educa- 
tion, Congress désignated four sections of 
land to be set aside for building up a per- 
manent school fund. Since this grant was 
so much more liberal than Congress gave 
to the older Eastern States, it has been 
referred to as the “Gift Magnificent.” 


Financial support for Arizona schools falls 
under three heads: State support, county 
support and specific local taxation. A public 
school fund has been derived from the sale 
and lease of school lands, from unclaimed 
estates, together with gifts and some in- 
come from sale of public lands within the 
State by the United States Government. 


The income from this permanent school 
fund, however, amounts to only about 30 
cents per pupil. Arizona was confronted by 
the problem of building up a State fund 
that would really do something to build a 
school system that would reach every child 
in the State. 

+ + 


The spirit of Horace Mann had made iis 
way from far away New England through the 
years of earlier generations to this westegn 
State growing up in a modern way. Horate 
Mann in his day said: 

“The property of the Commonwealth, 
whether the holders be men with families or 
without families, is a sacred trust, the first 
claim upon which is the education of each 
coming generation.” 

Arizona early began to work upon the 
principle of “going after the money where 
the wealth is and using it where the chil- 
dren are.” Thus was Arizona committed to 
State-aid to build an enlightened citizenry. 

The first State apportionment was a flat 
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the necessary naval and military auxiliaries. 

It must have available, also, a trained sea- 
faring personnel to function as an efficient 
naval reserve, together with shipbuilding fa- 
cilities and skilled artisans adequate to meet 
its requirements in the event of national 
emergency. 

These things, combined, represent the real 
strength of our Nation upon the seas and 
only by the maintenance of them can we 
properly serve and protect our national in- 
terests. 


sum of $506,000. The third legislature at- 
tempted to raise this amount to $1,000,000, 
but had to accept a compromise of $750,000. 
The fourth tried again to make it $1,000,000, 
but while not successful, brought the amount 
up to $825,000. 

By 1921, when the fifth State legislature 
met, the theory of “Equalization of Oppor- 
tunity” for Arizona children had taken firm 
hold. That session wrote into the Statutes 
a provision giving State aid to the amount 
of $25 for every child in average daily at- 
tendance in the public schools of the State. 

This equalizing fund gave to each little 
one-room school the flat sum of $1,500 and 
to each two-room school a flat sum of $3,- 
000. Immediately terms were lengthened to 
eight and nine months, teachers with nor- 
mal school training gladly entered the rural 
schools of the State, and at the end of the 
year could afford to attend Summer schools. 

+ ¢ 

This meant that the children of the home- 
steader, the cattleman and the miner out in 
isolated places might have equal educational 
opportunity with those in towns. At first 
this provision did not include kindergar- 
ten and high school pupils, but later was 
made to include all. 


As a further equalizing support, the law 
provides that a large share of the school 
cost shall come out of the county fund. The 
county appropriation varies in the 14 coun- 
ties of the State, but the legal range was 
permitted to extend from $45 to $80 per pupil. 
This meant that a small isolated school 
could be maintained by State and county sup- 
port ‘alone, if the community had no tax- 
able wealth. 


If a school district wishes to give more 
advantages to the children, the added revenue 
must come from locai taxation. The effect 
of apportioning State and county funds on 
the basis of average daily attendance is a 
spur to every community to keep every child 
of school age in regular attendance. 


Arizona, more fully than any other State, 
placed the power of government in the hands 
of the average citizen, when she provided 
for the initiative and referendum and recall. 
Her women were given the ballot several 
years ahead of the time this provilege be- 
came national. With such enlarged powers 
for the average citizen it was a wise course 
to provide equality of opportunity in educa- 
tion for every oncoming citizen. 

In 1917, when the Smith-Hughes Act com- 
mitted the United States Government to pro- 
vision for vocational education, Arizona was 
ready to cooperate. During 1927-29, Ari- 
zona appropriated more than enough money 
to match the Federal appropriation. 

+ ¢ 

The first twenty-year period of Arizona’s 
statehood has come to a close. The new or- 
ganization in the State Department of Edu- 
cation on Jan. 1 of this year is in the hands 
of persons »quipped by special education and 
experience for the problems they are facing. 
The time is at hand for a new program based 
on research. A modern course of study for 
the elementary schools of the State, prepared 
by committees of teachers over the State, will 
be installed. 

Arizona's State Legislature is just closing 
a sixty-day session. Education has taken its 
full share of retrenchment, but educational 
leaders and organized groups stand ready to 
use the funs available to mete out more and 
better education for less money. We have 
held out for a vocational education program, 
feeling taht at no time is a sane vocational 
program for the youth of the land more es- 
sential than in this day of changing values. 


JAMES K. POLK 


President of the United States 1845-1849 
“Under no other system of government has reason 


been allowed so full and broad a scope to combat 
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| Making National Parks Ready 


| for Tourist Season . 1 1 a . 


Field Forces Prepare for Opening by Clear- 
ing Roads, Putting Automobile Camps in 


| Shape and Other Preliminary Work 


By HORACE M. ALBRIGHT 


Director, National Park Service 


UDGING from the correspondence that 
comes across the information desks of the 
National Park Service, in the Spring young 

men’s thoughts—and also those of young 
women and older men and women, and of a 
few hundred thousand children—turn to the 
national parks. 


People write to ask how to reach this park 
and that; to know what parks they can reach 
on a trip limited as to both expense and 
time; and for much other pertinent infor- 
mation. Some are planning trips for the 
coming Summer. 


Others are gathering the information so 
that when the future brings the opportunity 
for a hurried trip, they may know just where 
to go and all about the details of such a trip. 
Still others have no hope actually to make 
the trips, but they get the booklets so that 
they may do their traveling from an arm- 
chair at home. 
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The National Park Service welcomes all 
these inquiries and answers them equally 
fully, often planning itineraries or making 
suggestions that lead to unexpected but fas- 
cinating detours. 


Meanwhile, in the parks themselves the 
field forces are preparing for the opening of 
the Summer season, which in general begins 
sometime in June and continues in full swing 
until Labor Day. Then the schools begin to 
open, and travel drops abruptly. 


Preparations for the crowds of Summer vis- 
itors cover a wide range of activities. Roads 
have to be cleared of late snows, so that they 
may be traversable when the motorbuses and 
private automobiles arrive. Public automo- 
bile camps have to be placed in readiness to 
receive the many people who prefer to travel 
with their own equipment and camp along 
the way. Trails must be cleared of the debris 
deposited by the Winter storms. 


Skeleton ranger and naturalist forces must 
pe expanded adequately to handle visitors and 
impart the information that adds so much 
to the interest of a park trip. Museums 
must be put in Shape to receive visitors, and 
field trips and lectures planned for the busy 
season. 


During this period of hectic activity, the 
Government forces are not the only people 
in the parks who are busy. The hotels, lodges, 
housekeeping cabins, transportation systems, 
and various stores are owned and operated by 
private capital, of course under strict Gov- 
ernment supervision. 


+ + 


The operators of these services, or conces- 
sioners as they are oiten called, always face 
a big task with the coming of Spring. Build- 
ings must be put in condition—cleaned, the 
furniture arranged, often painting and re- 
pairing done, and sometimes an addition put 
here or there. 


Trasportaton buses must be overhauled and 
thoroughly conditioned, and in many cases 
increases or replacements along these lines 
are necessary. Store operators must replen- 
ish their stocks so that tourists may buy their 
fill of postcards, photographic films, souvenirs 
and other necessities of travel, 


When the season opens, the parks function 
so easily along all these lines of activity that 
visitors to the 22 national parks get no inti- 
mation of the amount of work that has 
brought about the smooth-running ma- 
chinery 


These 22 national parks are so scattered 
throughout the country that there is hardly 
a place in the United States from which one 
of the parks cannot be reached in a 24-hour 
train ride. At present the majority are in 
the West, with Alaska and the Hawaiian 
Islands each claiming one. 


This is because until recent years all na- 
tional parks were carved out of the public 
domain and eastern areas of such magnifi- 
cence as to entitled them to national park 
status were privately owned. But easterners 
traveled to the West, saw the glories of the 
western national parks, and decided some- 
thing must be done about it. 

+ + 


And the thought was father to the deed. 
Up in Maine a group of generous and patri- 
otic American cities decided that that part 
of Mount Desert Island, of outstanding scen- 
ery and rich in historic associations, should 
belong to the people. Through them suffi- 
cient land was purchased“and transferred to 
the Government for the establishment of the 
Acadia National Park. 

Some time passed before further eastern 
parks were seriously considered. Then Con- 
gress, upon the recommendation of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, authorized the estab- 
lishment of three more national parks, with 
the provision that thei creation must be 
based upon donation of the needed lands, as 
in the Acadia. 


One of these, the Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park in Tennessee and North Caro- 
lina, is now established and functjonining in 
a limited way, but can not be developed on 
a broad scale until the total amount of land 
designated by Congress has been added to 
it by donation. The other two, the Shenan- 
doah in Virginia’s Blue Ridge, and Mammoth 
Cave, Kentucky, are practically assured in 
the near future. A fourth national park 
project is the Isle Royale, Michigan, author- 
ized by Congress on the same basis as those 
already mentioned. 

+ + 

While the West saw the beginning of the 
national park system and the reservation of 
magnificent areas for the use of the people, 
it was in the East that the intensive develop- 
ment of a historical system was begun. Al- 
ready many historic and prehistoric areas, 
mostly in national monuments, had been re- 
served throughout the West, but emphasis 
lay most on the prehistoric aspects. 

The George Washington Bicentennial, how- 
ever, gave the inspiration and the impetus 
necessary for the development of a historic 
system based on the early beginnings of the 
Thirteen Colonies and of the Nation. Natur- 
ally, with the Bicentennial and the York- 
town Sesquicentennial, attention was first 
given to George Washington’s Birthplace and 
Yorktown Battlefield, the latter being in a 


national monument which also _ inclues 
Jamestown where the first permanent English 
settlement in North America was made, and 
Williamsburg, where colonial history flowered 
to its fullest. 

Now New Jersey is about to have a national 
historic park—Morristown, one of the most 
important areas of the Revolutionary War, 
under congressional authority of the last ses- 
sion of the Seventy-second Congress. It is 
anticipated that the iands necessary for the 
establishment of this park will be turned 
over to the Secretary of the Interior in time 
to hold dedicatory services on July 4, a most 
appropriate date for such a ceremony. 

a 

So the national park and monument sys- 
tem grows apace in the East and the West, 
filling a place in the lives of our American 
citizens and promoting health, knowledge, 
recreation, and, most important of all, an 
increase in patriotic fervor for a country 
whose citizenry can own and enjoy the best 


in Welfare 
Service 


By 
David M. Schneider, 
Director of Research, De- 
partment of Sacial Wel- 
fare, State of New York. 


N THE early days wnen the Dutch flag 
{ waved over the colonies planted in the 
eastern area of the New World, now 
known as New York State, the Dutch people 
and their Dutch ways stamped the daily life 
with certain characteristics which we may 
find interesting to study. 

The activities we classify today as social 
welfare were carried out almost entirely on a 
basis of neighborliness. The authorities com- 
placently aliowed each community to take 
care of its own poor and infirm members, 
thus freeing themselves from the bother 
of their importunate demands for help and 
the responsibility of attending to their 
wants. 

Usually the most convenient social unit 
was the church, and from this center flowed 
a stream of relief and friendly sympathy 
toward the unfortunates. 


The almshouse was a congregational ex- 
pense; it was the safe landing place of the 
aged and infirm, who ended their days in the 
shadow of the church. It is on record that 
when part of the Reformed Church alms- 
house at Albany was not needed for the poor, 
a private family did not hesitate to rent it 
for its use. 


+ + 


The early Dutch system of relief had its 
amusing aspects. In 1671, we hear of a 
sporadic attempt to investigate an applica- 
tion for relief from one who for the past 18 
years had been living at the expense of con- 
gregations in Westchester, Long Island, and 
Connecticut. 

The case was suddenly closed, application 
denied! Perhaps it was feared that further 
idleness might undermine the character of 
the applicant. 


There is also the record of the burial of 
a penniless widow by the Reformed congre- 
gation at Albany in the year 1700; a total 
of 232 guilders was spent at that time, in 
which items of Madeira wine, brandy, beer, 
sugar cakes and tobacco figured, evidently as 
articles of ritual necessity. 

This friendly and careless method of re- 
lief became more wasteful with the growth 
of the populations, and persis#@d in many 
places after the English conquest, and even 
through the early days of the republic. Our 
American legislators finally realized that the 
old Dutch neighborly custom of relieving the 
needy in their homes had been carried over 
into public welfare administration, and were 
shocked at the wastefulness of this method. 

In 1824, a State law was passed looking 
toward the entire elimination of public out- 
door or home relief; the church no longer 
was the disbursing agent; everyone who ap- 
plied for aid was to be shipped to the alms- 
house by the cheapest route, and cared for 
in the most economical way. 

According to this system, the almshouse 
became also a workhouse for vagrants and 
a place of detention for children caught beg- 
ging. Thus it was hoped to solve three social 
problems at once, and in a satisfactory and 
economical manner. 

+--+ 

The legislators, however, in their anxiety 
to eliminate waste of public moneys, had 
discarded from relief the main feature which 
had flourished for a hundred years, neighbor- 
liness and personal sympathy. The exclu- 
sive poorhouse care, which looked cheap on 
paper, proved too expensive in practice; 
waste found its way into the new system 
through a hundred unforeseen doors, and 
with time not only were the public re- 
sources taxed too highly, but a loss of hu- 
man resources and endeavors became ap- 
pareni. 

Friendly contacts with the needy having 
been severed, indifference’ to their troubles 
followed rapidly in ever widening gaps, and 
on the other hand, poverty threatened to be- 
come contagious and hereditary. 

Fortunately serious minded and enlightened 
leaders found their way back through de- 
vious ways to the main feature of early 
Dutch methods of relief, and reinstated an 
improved home relief in our statutes, 
whereby our State plays the part of help- 
ful neighbor, while the county home has 
again become the refuse of the aged and 
infirm. 

Hence, slowly and surely, we have been 
compelled for reasons of social wisdom, so- 
cial economy, social health and humanity, 
to go back, with new methods and plans 
to fit the times, to our Dutch Uncle’s sym- 
pathetic and neighborly ways. 





